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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON.: 


By J. M. Prenperaast, S.J. 


I. UNBELIEF, MISBELIEF, AND MYSTICISM. 


OW and then in the long ages 

there comes a mighty man. 
When other men stumble, his steps 
are even; where other men are 
blind, he sees. He discovers a great 
law that binds together into one 
great unity a hundred disconnected 
facts, as Sir Isaac Newton did with 
gravitation. Or he links the light- 
ning from the clouds with the petty 
lightning of our Leyden jars, as 
did Benjamin Franklin. Or he up- 
sets empires and builds them on 
new lines, as did Napoleon. Or he 
Sees right to the core of truth, sees 
it in its massive lines when other 
men see it piecemeal and with 
many false accompaniments—and 
this is Gilbert K. Chesterton, bois- 
terous, big, and gigantically intelli- 
gent Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


1This is the first of a series of three articles 
dealing with G. K. Chesterton and his writ- 
The other two will appear in succeed- 

ing issues. 


It is with some of the massive 
truth which he sees and with his 
original way of expressing the vi- 
sion that I intend to deal in these 
papers. 

He is no petty trifler with details. 
He thinks in big figures and round 
numbers, billions and trillions. For 
that reason he is all the more in- 
teresting because he is easier to fol- 
low. What is required to read and 
appreciate him is only the great 
commonplace facts which we all 
know. For he arranges world 
facts. 

Again, for this reason, he is ab- 
sorbingly interesting, for it is the 
world facts which concern us. He 
contemptuously refuses to be led 
into byways of discussion or to 
deal with deceiving side issues. 
He keeps to the great main arteries 
through which the world life pulses, 
and by which the world lives. 
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One of these he sees (as anyone 
but deluded fools must see) is reli- 
gion. In his characteristic way he 
scorns the shunting aside of this 
most important of all topics. 


“A man’s opinion on tramcars 
matters; his opinion on Botticelli 
matters; his opinion on all things 
does not matter. He may turn over 
and explore a million objects, but 
he must not find that strange ob- 
ject, the universe; for if he does, 
he will have a religion, and will be 
lost. Everything matters except 
everything. Never has there been 
so little discussion about the na- 
ture of men as now, when, for the 
first time, anyone can discuss it. 
The old restriction meant that only 
the orthodox were allowed to dis- 
cuss religion. Modern liberty 
means that nobody is allowed to 
discuss it. 

“But there are some people 
nevertheless, and I am one of 
them,—who think that the most 
practical and important thing about 
a man is still his view of the uni- 
verse. We think the question is 
not whether the theory of the Cos- 
mos affects matters, but whether in 
the long run, anything else affects 
them.” 


Hence his absorbing interest for 
us, who are sane. Only the insane 
are absorbed in the contemplation 
of the matter and forms around 
them, to the exclusion of the great 
first cause whence all proceeds, and 
the term or end to which all, and 
man above all, is ordained. 

Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end, 
is before all and after all, the most 
absorbing of all speculation. Reli- 
gion is nothing but the speculation 
which deals with the primal and 
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the final cause of man. It is a 
theory with immense and far-reach- 
ing applications in practice. So 
Chesterton considers it. Maniacs, 
is his polite term for the narrow 
men who can see but the matter 
and form of the world, naught be- 
fore it and naught behind it. 


“Materialism has a sort of insane 
simplicity. It has just the quality 
of a madman’s argument; we have 
at once the sense of it covering 
everything and leaving everything 
out. Contemplate some able and 
sincere materialist, as, for instance, 
Mr. McCabe, and you will have ex- 
actly this unique sensation. He un- 
derstands everything, and every- 
thing does not seem worth under- 
standing. His Cosmos may be com- 
plete in every cog-wheel, but still 
his Cosmos is smaller than our 
world. Somehow his scheme, like 
the lurid scheme of the madman, 
seems unconscious of the alien 
energies and the large indifference 
of the earth; it is not thinking of 
the real things of the earth, of 
fighting peoples or proud mothers, 
or first love or fear upon the sea. 
The earth is so very large, and the 
Cosmos is so very small. The Cos- 
mos is about the smallest hole that 
a man can hide his head in.” 


In his own original fashion he 
takes up “materialism” as a sub- 
stitute for religion. Rather let us 
call it “a new religion” with no God 
except the man who professes ma- 
terialism. That man thinks of 
himself as a “superman,” because 
he sees no God, while other men 
see one. He bows down to no one 
while they bow to a Creator, made, 
as he asserts, by their own credu- 
lous superstition and lack of able 
reasoning,—his able reasoning. 























Therefore he is great, and they are 
nobodies, for his intelligence is far- 
seeing into the depths of nothing- 
ness- which it finds empty, while 
their intelligence fills it with the 
dim unspeakable, uncomprehended 
Creator. Materialists are in their 
own thought like the great big 
grown-ups who open up the dark 
room for the frightened little boys 
and say reassuringly: “Can’t you 
see there’s nothing there?” and 
when we won’t get over seeing 
things, shrug their shoulders, and 
remember we are only children. 
But Chesterton tells them boldly 
that it is they who are—not chil- 
dren—but madmen. 

For they have deliberately put 
aside the world they live in, to con- 
jure up out of their diseased brain 
a narrow little world of their own. 
One miracle, for instance, utterly 
annihilates their theory. Therefore 
they refuse to consider the possibil- 
ity of a miracle. They would as soon 
go to see a hen hatch potatoes as in- 
vestigate the miracles of Lourdes. 

But to content oneself with one’s 
own explanation of a few facts, and 
to refuse to regard the many facts 
which contradict the explanation, 
is madness. 

This is what the insane man 
does, who imagines that there is a 
great conspiracy against him. If 
you glance at him on the street, he 
turns that glance into an attempt 
to find out where he lives, that you 
may come secretly by night and 
kill him. In like manner, says 
Chesterton, when you are narrowed 
to the materialistic view of the 
Cosmos, when you can see the 
world like a chess board only white 
on black, and never by any stretch 
see it black on white, you are mad. 


“The Christian is quite free to 
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believe that there is a considerable 
amount of order and inevitable de- 
velopment in the universe. But the 
materialist is not allowed to admit 
into his spotless machine the slight- 
est speck of spiritualism or miracle. 
Poor Mr. McCabe is not allowed to 
retain even the tiniest imp, though 
it might be hiding in a pimpernel. 
The Christian admits that the uni- 
verse is manifold just as a sane 
man knows that he is complex. 
The sane man knows that he has 
a touch of the beast, a touch of the 
devil, a touch of the saint, a touch 
of the citizen. Nay the really sane 
man knows that he has a touch 
of the madman. But the mate- 
rialist’s world is quite simple and 
solid, just as the madman is quite 
sure he is sane. The materialist 
is sure that history has been sim- 
ply and solely a chain of causation, 
just as the interesting person be- 
fore mentioned is quite sure he is 
simply and solely a chicken. Ma- 
terialists and madmen never have 
doubts.” 


This, you will say, is rather a 
new way of meeting materialism. 
Thus far, believers in God have 
been content to prove that they 
were not children. This man 
rather contemptuously asserts that 
those who don’t believe are simply 
mad. For him, as he says, the 
world has a purpose, and a purpose 
means a person. The great Maker 
of all magic, made this magic world 
of ours. It was he that decreed 
that eggs should hatch out chick- 
ens, and not humming tops, that 
men should have the gift of two 
legs and elephants four, that the 
latter unlike the former should not 
have to buy a trunk to travel with, 
but get it with his equipment for 
this earthly pilgrimage. For, as I 















am sure he would say, what reason 
is there in the essence of things 
that men should not have trunks 
as well as elephants? What reason, 
except that the Great Magician did 
not give them any? Can material- 
ists find a better reason than that? 
Can they find any answer at all, if 
they reject that? 

From the materialist who wants 
a blind world with no God, to the 
Pagan who wants the world with 
its many false gods, Chesterton 
comes in another way. About the 
term “Paganism” itself, he has some- 
thing to say before he attacks the 
modern longing for this “Golden 
Age.” 


“The term Paganism is continu- 
ally used in fiction and light liter- 
ature as meaning a man without 
any religion, whereas a Pagan was 
a man with about half a dozen. 
The Pagans according to this notion 
were continually crowning them- 
selves with flowers and dancing 
about in an irresponsible state, 
whereas if there were two things 
that the best Pagan civilization did 
honestly believe in, they were a 
rather too rigid dignity and a much 
too rigid responsibility. Pagans 
are depicted above all things in- 
ebriate and lawless, whereas they 
were above all things reasonable 
and respectable. They are praised 
as disobedient when they had only 
one great virtue, civic obedience. 
They are admired as shamelessly 
happy when they had only one 
great sin,—despair.” 


Then he makes one of his terse 
assertions which seem so evident 
and unanswerable when they are 
made, but which, evident though 
they were, nobody thought of be- 
fore him. 
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‘The primary fact about Chris- 
tianity and Paganism is that one 
comes after the other. Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson speaks of them as if they 
were parallel ideas,—even speaks 
as if Paganism were the newer of 
the two, and the more fitted for a 
new age. He suggests that the Pa- 
gan ideal will be the ultimate good 
of man: but if that is so, we must 
at least ask, with more curiosity 
than he allows for, why it was that 
man actually found his ultimate 
good on earth, under the stars, and 
threw it away again.” 


Why, in fact, did Christianity 
supplant and conquer Paganism 
once, if Paganism was so good a 
thing for men? Chesterton finds 
the answer in the “glad tidings,” 
the gospel which Christianity 
brought to the sad Pagan world. 
The Pagans did their best with hu- 
man means and human intelligence 
to find the ideal man. They taught 
as the result of their efforts four 
great virtues: Prudence, Justice, 
Fortitude, and Temperance. But 
these are all sad virtues. Justice 
consists in giving a man his own. 
If you think that isn’t sad, remem- 
ber with what grudging melancholy 
you see the bills coming in on the 
first of the month. Temperance 
consists in not drinking too much. 
But it is far pleasanter to get 
drunk. Fortitude consists in stand- 
ing up and fighting. It is far 
pleasanter to run away. Prudence 
is putting aside for a rainy day. 
How much pleasanter it is to spend 
the money! Their best world was 
a sad world of earnest effort, with 
no spur except their pride. If they 
recklessly determined to enjoy 
themselves, as Chesterton says, they 
soon found “that a man cannot en- 
joy himself and continue to enjoy 




















anything else.” Here entered the 
Christian virtue of humility. To be 
humble is not to be perpetually 
complaining because we can get no 
more out of life. It is to be per- 
petually surprised and enjoyed at 
the fact that we are getting so 
much. If you want that illustrated, 
see the fun slum children get out of 
a rope with an old shoe tied to it, 
or out of an occasional automobile 
to pry into. The owner can blow 
the horn forever without one such 
pleasurable sensation as they get 
out of a surreptitious squawk. His 
children can play listlessly with 
costly toy boats and engines, and 
never have the keen adventures of 
jumping over the circling rope with 
an old shoe tied to it. As Kipling 
would put it, the rich and proud 
have “too much ego in their Cos- 
mos.” They demand as rights what 
the humble take as exciting gifts. 

But the most exciting gifts of all 
which Christianity gave to Pagan- 
ism were the supernatural virtues 
of Faith, Hope and Charity. For 
Paganism began by loving the 
world and ended by hating it. It 
loved it in the beginning for what 
it promised. It hated it in the end 
for what it gave. It worshiped 
man, each man in himself, and 
found man to be a very unsatisfac- 
tory divinity. Man turned out as he 
always does since the fall, a flat and 
fatuous failure. Then it hated man. 

Christianity wakes it from its 
despair at what it was, and its ha- 
tred of it, with a message of faith, 
hope and love. My brethren, we 
know what we are but we know not 
what we shall be. “We are now 


the Sons of God and it hath not 
yet appeared what we shall be. We 
know that when it shall appear we 
shall be like Him, because we shall 
see Him as He is.” 
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Here was what conquered Pa- 
ganism, the gift of faith and hope 
to lift it out of despair and hatred. 
What a difference to live by the 
light of cold reason as the best of 
them did, and the worst of them 
couldn’t, and to live “by the faith 
of the Son of God, Who loved me 
and gave Himself for me.” 

There was something ahead for 
those who believed that “God so 
loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son” that they might 
not perish. It gave men and life a 
mystical meaning. 

It is most difficult to define Mys- 
ticism. Many have tried it and the 
definitions vary considerably. I 
shall not try, but simply state what 
I mean by the word when I use it. 
I mean the conviction about reali- 
ties which cannot be referred to 
myself and yet have an absorbing 
part in my destiny. 

That needs an explanation. A 
mystic is a man who sees clearly 
what other men see obscurely or 
not at all. And the reason that 
other men don’t see is that their 
self stands in the way. 

Take, for example, the mystical 
allegiance to country which we call 
patriotism. To the mystic it is so 
real that he dies for it, and, thank 
God, most men are mystics. To the 
other men it is a most trivial bond 
as compared with their self-inter- 
est. They prefer when war comes 
to stay at home and sell their coun- 
try tinned meats. 

But whether we wish it or not 
the first event with which we have 
any concern is a mystical event, 
one that intimately concerns our- 
selves, yet we did not enter into it 
at all, for we entered by it. Before 
we were born there was no “we.” 
We got our first interest in life 
through it, for through it we got 
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life. Instinctively and unreason- 
ingly men hate suicide. That hate 
is mystical. It is the hatred of a 
disloyal act. For the suicide is dis- 
loyal to his birth-act. 

Says Chesterton: 


“Under the lengthening shadow 
of Ibsen, an argument arose 
whether it was not a very nice thing 
to murder oneself. Grave Moderns 
told us, that we must not even say 
‘poor fellow,’ of a man who had 
blown his brains out, since he was 
an enviable person, and had only 
blown them out because of their 
exceptional excellence. Mr. Wm. 
Archer even suggested that in the 
golden age there would be penny- 
in-the-slot machines by which a 
man could kill himself for a penny. 
In all this I found myself utterly 
hostile to many who called them- 
selves liberal and humane. Not 
only is suicide a sin, it is the sin. 
It is the ultimate and absolute evil, 
the refusal to take an interest in 
existence; the refusal to take the 
path of loyalty to life. 

“The man who kills a man, kills 
aman. The man who kills himself 
kills all men; as far as he is con- 
cerned, he wipes out the world. His 
act is worse (symbolically con- 
sidered) than any rape or dynamite 
outrage. For it destroys all build- 
ings; it insults all women. The 
thief is satisfied with diamonds; but 
the suicide is not; that is his crime. 
He cannot be bribed, even by the 
blazing stones of the Celestial City. 
The thief compliments the thing he 
steals, if not the owner of them. 
But the suicide insults everything 
on earth by not stealing it. He de- 
files every flower by refusing to 
live for its sake. There is not a 


tiny creature in the Cosmos at 
which his death is not a 


sneer. 
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When a man hangs himself on a 
tree, the leaves might fall off in 
anger and the birds fly away in 
fury; for each has received a per- 
sonal affront.” 


Our author is touching the deeps 
here. This is the deep and dark 
crime of suicide, that it denies a 
patriotism, a loyalty, an obligation, 
which no man can deny by the mys- 
tic fact that he was born,—the 
loyalty to life. His Maker gave it, 
it is true, without asking him if he 
wished to take it. But the man 
wasn’t there to ask. Once he has 
it he must accept the condition with 
the gift,—and the condition is, that 
the gift cannot be refused without 
insulting the Giver. 

Nay, the loyalty is more binding 
than that. We must not only ac- 
cept the gift with its conditions; 
we are also bound to use it for the 
Giver’s honor. For to go over to 
the Devil’s service with the gift is 
more than disobedience; it is dis- 
loyalty and ingratitude. 

A man then who renounces al- 
legiance to life violates a mystic 
bond, which binds none the less 
strongly though he had nothing to 
do with its forging. 

There is another mystic alle- 
giance completing this first. We are 
bound to do our “devoir” for life 
like brave men by the very fact 
that we were placed here to do it. 
We are bound by a sweeter and 
more grateful loyalty to do our 
duty for Christ, the Son of man; 
we are called to be reborn and to 
live anew in Him. 

Baptism is the gate of birth to a 
new life. We are not forced 
through it. We may turn away 
from the call and from the con- 
templation of that gate and go our 
unchristian way. But in doing it 





























we wreck our lives inevitably. It 
is a case again of the mystic reality, 
and the mystic law, that what 
seems of no obligation nevertheless 
absorbingly touches our destiny. 
It is the law of the higher pa- 
triotism. Patriotism seems of little 
value to the man interested in him- 
self and his own affairs. His one 
allegiance is to himself. Yet if by 
the fortune of war his country is 
broken to pieces while he stays at 
home, he loses with his country 
liberty and goods and becomes the 
prey of the conqueror and his spoil. 
He has found that patriotism meant 
something to him while it seemed 
negligible. 

Christ, rebirth in Christ, alle- 
giance to His Kingdom, concerns 
many but little. It should concern 
them very much. 

I shall not follow out the obvious 
concern it has with his immortal 
soul. That is theological. I am 
writing on Chesterton, and Ches- 
terton’s method is not theological. 
Our author takes his argument 
from man’s own needs as he ex- 
presses them in this twentieth cen- 
tury. Men have a goal at which 
they aim to-day through progress. 
They are reaching out for an ideal. 

Christ the Son of man is an ideal 
man. He is the typically perfect man. 
If you rise to His height, you have 
reached the perfect man, “the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” But men refuse allegiance 
to this God-given ideal. They will 
choose an ideal of their own dif- 
ferent from God’s, to which they 
must progress. And the conse- 
quence is, says Chesterton, they 
have no ideal at all, yet still keep 
on talking of reaching it. 


“Now then,” he says, “comes in 
the whole collapse and huge blun- 
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der of our age. We have mixed up 
two different things, two opposite 
things. Progress should mean that 
we are always changing the world 
to suit the vision. Progress does 
mean (just now) that we are al- 
ways changing the vision. It 
should mean that we are slow but 
sure in bringing justice and mercy 
among men; it does mean that we 
are very swift in doubting the de- 
sirability of justice and mercy; a 
wild page from any Prussian soph- 
ist makes men doubt it. Progress 
should mean that we are always 
walking toward the New Jerusalem. 
It does mean that the New Jerusa- 
lem is always walking away from 
us. We are not altering the real 
to suit the ideal, we are altering the 
ideal; it is easier. Silly examples 
are always simpler; let us suppose 
a man wanted a particular kind of 
world; say a blue world. He would 
have no cause to complain of the 
slightness or swiftness of his task; 
he might toil for a long while at the 
transformation; he could work 
away (in every sense) until all was 
blue. He could have heroic adven- 
tures; the putting of the last 
touches to a blue tiger. He could 
have fairy dreams, the dawn of a 
blue moon. But if he worked hard, 
that high-minded reformer would 
certainly (from his own point of 
view) leave the world better and 
bluer than he found it. If he al- 
tered a blade of grass to his fa- 
vorite color every day, he would 
get on slowly. But if he altered 
his favorite color every day, he 
would not get on at all. If, after 
reading a fresh philosopher, he 
started to paint everything red or 
yellow, his work would be thrown 
away; there would be nothing to 
show except a few blue tigers walk- 
ing about, specimens of his early 
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bad manner. This is exactly the 
position of the average modern 
thinker.” 


So Chesterton, in that quaint 
way of his, puts the fact that we 
have been false to the mystic 
reality, the great ideal. And by the 
law of God we are penalized for 
our falsehood by hunting after 
will-o’-the-wisps instead, which 
lead nowhere and leave us tired 
and wasted in the Devil’s chase. 

For, willy-nilly, a man is bound 
by his spirit nature to reach out 
for the unseen. If he refuses the 
reality, he grasps at shadows per- 
force instead. The idea that we 
can cease to be mystics and still be 
men, needs readjustment. In so 
far forth as we refuse to accept a 
mystical truth we dislocate not the 
scheme of things, for that hangs in 
the heavens untouched, but our- 
selves. Take for a last example the 
doctrine of Original Sin. It is 
taught by the Church,—who has it 
from God, Who ought to know,— 
that Adam and Eve sinned and fell, 
and that the fall was a Cosmic 
event. The world of men had 
naught to do with it for the world 
was not there, yet the shadow of it 
fell lengthening and darkening 
across the totality of mankind, 
overturning the balance of power in 
the human make-up, and starting 
every man in the race for perfec- 
tion with a heavy handicap, the 
burden of Adam’s sin. 

Now men have taken thought 
lately of everything but the in- 
evitable bearing this mystical fact 
has upon their lives. They talk as 
though we were set on to our work, 
in perfect training, fair and fit, and 
had but to run according to our di- 
vine nature in order to reach the 
goal. They talk as though the most 
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impossible thing in this sublunary 
sphere was to fail of making a fine 
race. Progress is as inevitable, ac- 
cording to present-day philosophy, 
as primroses in springtime. Yet in 
spite of all the smug philosophy, 
progress, meaning perfection, 
comes no nearer. The Golden Age 
is still as far off in politics, in busi- 
ness and character as when the 
generation began. 

It is true, as we have just shown, 
that one reason is the constantly 
changing goal. “The particular 
individuals who talk about progress 
would certainly fly to the four 
winds of heaven when the pistol 
shot started the race,” says our au- 
thor. 

But there is still another and 
graver reason. The _ contestants 
are not as fair and fit as they hold 
themselves to be. Even though the 
good they wish to reach shines 
brightly at the end of the race, it is 
an obstacle race for which their 
sinews are too weak. The taint of 
the Fall rests on all human nature 
and human nature, being fallen, 
falls once more and lies still when 
the goal is still far away. This is 
not a theory; unhappily it is his- 
tory. The fact is utterly subver- 
sive of the boast. 

However much we may go for- 
ward in our paper program, we fall 
by the wayside in daily life. There 
is a divine remedy for all this fee- 
bleness, but we must first get our 
mystical relation to the feebleness 
clear in our lives. We must learn 
that Christianity with its doctrine 
of the Fall, though mystical, is 
right. We can be cured but not 
till we acknowledge that we are 
sick. ; 

Nature sometimes cures men in 
spite of themselves; Christianity 
never does. Christianity is not 

















natural; it is supernatural, and to 
have supernatural healing you must 
search out the supernatural physi- 
cian. So the first step is the realiza- 
tion that we fell in Adam’s fall and 
were hurt in Adam’s hurt. 

Says Chesterton: 


“Christianity spoke again and 
said: ‘I have always maintained 
that men were naturally back- 
sliders; that human virtue tended 
of its own nature to rust or to rot; 
I have always said that human be- 
ings as such go wrong, especially 
happy human beings, especially 
proud and prosperous human be- 
ings. This eternal revolution, this 
suspicion sustained through cen- 
turies, you (being a vague modern) 
call the doctrine of progress. If 
you were a philosopher, you would 
call it, as I do, the doctrine of 
original sin. You may call it the 
cosmic advance as much as you 
like; I call it what it is—the Fall.’” 
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One might well ask: Why this 
perpetual insistence on the fact 
that we are making progress and 
no insistence on the fact that we 
actually have made it? Why not 
point out some of the results—the 
progress attained and completed? 
Why, except that it never has been 
attained and never will be, for the 
runners in the race are lame. The 
only real progress ever made has 
been by individuals, the saints. 
They recognized their unfitness and 
humbly bowing down, called on God 
to strengthen them with His grace, 
that they might run better, and 
draw nearer to Jesus Christ. So 
they forged ahead, but the mass re- 
mained (where it always has been) 
struggling in the mire, and making 
no headway. There it will remain 
until it lifts up suppliant hands to 
its Maker, to be made over and bet- 
ter. When it recognizes that it is 
unfit to run, it will ask to be made 
fit. Then it will run well. 















FIGS OF THISTLES. 


A True Story. 


By BertHa Raprorp SuTTON. 


RE seemed to be some 
malign influence pervading 
Bramcourt Manor, and yet, when 
such a thought passed through the 
minds of those inhabitants of Ver- 
don Bramcourt who knew the his- 
tory of the family, they were always 
quick to recollect the many charities 
imputed to the Squire, and the 
gentleness and patience of Lady 
Bramcourt. No one ever saw the 
Squire. It was said that he pre- 


ferred London; and when he was 
not hunting in Ireland, shooting in 


Scotland, or abroad somewhere, 
his absences from home were 
scarcely remarked. 

Of course, there were many 
rumors, more or less vague, and if 
his reputation was freely discussed 
in the bar of the Bramcourt Arms, 
loyalty ran high in the village, and 
whispers were not encouraged about 
“the family.” 

And they reaped the benefit of 
their reticences when Christmas 
came, and loads of coal, and fuel, 
parcels of groceries, socks and 
scarves were sent round to the 
tenants and small cottagers in the 
Squire’s name. 

Little the Squire knew of the 
charities sent out in his name, but 
they sufficed to keep a pleasant halo 
round him, and a reputation which, 
if he had known it, would have sent 
him off into gales of diabolical 
laughter. 


I, 


It was a rare little Catholic vil- 
lage, and such Protestants as there 
were, were more or less congregated 
at the far end of the straggling vil- 
lage, where their small but beautiful 
church stood at the crossways. 

Bramcourts lay buried there. 
Crusader Bramcourts, with their 
quiet feet crossed at the ankle, to 
show they had fought in the first 
Crusade; Bramcourts of the second 
and third Crusades, as the shiny 
old marble legs, crossed at calf, and 
at knee, plainly indicated. Cavalier 
Bramcourts, with flowing but sadly 
chipped marble curls; and a Jacobe- 
an Bramcourt kneeling at his 
priedieu, attended by his two little 
sons, all in ruffles and slashed 
doublets, and flanked by his two 
wives with their children grouped 
round them. A mighty family be- 
fore the Lord! 

But no Bramcourt had been buried 
there since that prolific family had 
mingled its not inconsiderable dust 
with that of its forefathers. 

And Sunday by Sunday the little 
congregation expressed apatheti- 
cally the regret that “all we like 
sheep have gone astray”; that they 
had “followed too much the devices 
and desires of their own hearts”; 
and that there was “no health in 
them”; whilst below them lay the 
bones of those who had made Eng- 
land the glory she was “in the 
brave days of old.” 

















It was a tradition in the county 
that, though Bramcourts had al- 
ways had a reputation for a certain 
amount of wildness,—gay, roister- 
ing, gaming, fighting squires they 
had been,—there was a deep-rooted 
love always for the family. 

But it was a curious thing, the 
present Squire, Sir Vincent Bram- 
court, for all his unknown charities, 
was strangely unloved, and scarcely 
known. 

When any function required his 
presence in the county or in the vil- 
lage, a telegram always came ex- 
pressing regret at his absence. 
People whispered that he never sent 
these polite messages himself—that 
her ladyship or the agent arranged 
that they should be sent. 

Gossip added that the Squire’s 
mother had been an I-talian, and 
Lord knows what them farriners be! 
That the Squire, when he was sober, 
wandered about the world in 
strange company, considering he 
had a beautiful, saintly wife at 
home and an invalid daughter. 

No one saw the daughter either. 
As a child she had ridden her little 
Shetland pony beside her mother, 
who had been a great horsewoman 
in those days, and they had been a 
“lovely sight,” as the village de- 
clared, though it always amazed 
them to see the fairness of her lady- 
ship, and the dark hair and flashing 
black eyes of little Veronique. 

Then came the winter of the long 
hard frost and it was known the 
Squire was at the manor. He had 
brought some horses over from Ire- 
land, and he was raging, so they 
said, because there would be little 
or no hunting. He had been seen 
exercising some of them himself. 

And one terrible day, there came 
the news that Miss Veronique had 
been killed—thrown from one of 
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the Irish hunters. The Squire, 
drunk, had insisted on her mount- 
ing. Then, later, that she was not 
killed, but a wreck. 

And the years had gone by, oh, 
so slowly, and the beautiful Lady 
Bramcourt, whose hair had been 
white ever since the accident, had 
become a thin, frail-looking woman, 
with indomitable strength and 
patience in her gray eyes, with a 
divine gentleness and understand- 
ing of all suffering things. It was 
an unwritten law, between her and 
old Colonel James, the estate agent, 
that everything done was prefaced 
by “The Squire would like,” “The 
Squire wishes,” “I will ask the 
Squire,” etc. Everything was done 
in his name—but he never came. 
He said he hated the sight of Ver- 
onique’s crutches; he hated the 
sight of her nurses. He swore at his 
wife when her hair turned white 
and told her to dye it. His rare flying 
visits brought agony and shame. 
It was said he had not come alone 
on his last visit, and that her lady- 
ship had locked herself into her 
daughter’s apartments and refused 
to come out. But that was denied 
later, and no one ever knew the 
truth, unless it was the old French 
priest who served the manor chapel 
and lived in a corner of the great 
house. It was he who had helped 
Lady Bramcourt to face her life; 
like St. John the Baptist, he was “a 
man sent by God.” 

Lady Bramcourt came slowly up 
the drive from Mass. It was the 
last Sunday in May, and the pink 
and white chestnut trees were in 
magnificent bloom, making the 
park a perfect dream of beauty in 
the brilliant sunshine. This after- 
noon the gates would be open for 
the public to come flocking in, just 
to enjoy their loveliness. It had 
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been an immemorial custom, like 
the Chestnut Sunday of Bushey 
Park. 

Arrived at the terrace, Lady 
Bramcourt paused and looked back 
down the long avenue, when a harsh 
grating voice exclaimed: 

“Father Milford apparently let 
himself go this morning; you are 
rather late.” 

Not a muscle of Lady Bramcourt’s 
well-trained face showed surprise 
as she glanced up at the man stand- 
ing at the top of the wide, shallow 
stone steps. A powerfully built tall 
man of about fifty, with a hand- 
some, swarthy, unhappy face, clean- 
shaven, showing the bitter, sensual 
lips, and the passionate, gloomy 
black eyes of his Italian mother. 

“If I had known you were com- 
ing, I would have hurried back. I 
stopped to admire the chestnuts— 
it is their Sunday to-day,” she 


smiled up at him, as she held out 


a hand. 

He hardly touched it as he flung 
back quickly, “I’ve told James to 
lock the gates to-day. I’m not going 
to have the park turned into a 
circus on the only day I’m down.” 

For one moment a look of dismay 
did come into the soft gray eyes. 

“They will be greatly disap- 
pointed; they are so careful never 
to come beyond the bounds of the 
sunk fences,” she said gently, in the 
quiet voice that suggested hard-won 
interior peace. 

He ignored her pleading and, 
lighting a cigarette, said roughly: 

“They can wait till I’m well 
away.” 

“You are not staying then?” 

“Heaven forbid. I’m _ probably 
going to Biarritz and from there 
yachting.” 

“That will be pleasant in this 
weather,” said Lady Bramcourt 
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absent-mindedly. She was wonder- 
ing how she could get a notice put 
up on the great gates, that the Park 
would be open all the week and 
next Sunday in consequence of its 
being closed, “to the Squire’s re- 
gret,” to-day. 

“Trying to see how to circumvent 
my orders?” suddenly asked Sir 
Vincent, and a guilty blush suffused 
the lovely pale face. 

“Are you still determined not to 
divorce me, you fool!” He glared 
furiously down at her as she stood 
beside him on the terrace, and the 
blush disappeared with the changed 
expression of her face. 

“Still determined, Vincent. Di- 
vorce laws have nothing to do with 
Catholics. You know my views, and 
I need not repeat them. You are a 
Catholic and know.” 

“Catholic or not, the laws of the 
land are good enough for me. Damn 
it, Rachel, what’ll make you divorce 
me? I’ve given you every chance.” 

“Every chance.” She acquiesced 
quietly, and drew off her long soft 
gloves, pulling them out gently and 
folding one on the top of the other. 
“But go to Biarritz, Vincent. You 
need the change after London.” 
Before he could speak again she 
had left him and passed through one 
of the long open windows into the 
house. 


Il. 


“Has he gone?” The question 
came in a querulous voice from the 
still figure on a couch in the big 
mullion window, and Lady Bram- 
court, who had just entered the 
room glanced at the nurse, a new 
one, who was busying herself at 
the other end of the long room. 
Lifelong habit had made her cau- 
tious. She touched the thin, white 




















hand resting on the blue Tuscan 
coverlet, and sat down beside the 
couch. 

“Yes, darling; he was so hurried 
at the last moment, I promised to 
say good-by for him.” She told her 
kindly lies in her soft voice, and 
neither Veronique nor the nurse 
was taken in. 

“Beast! He burst in here for a 
moment and stared at nurse—” 

“Yes, dear child; he was annoyed 
about the slow train, and had to go 
up by motor,” interrupted Lady 
Bramcourt, with a little pressure of 
the small hand she held, but the 
girl gave a short laugh. 

“O Mother, how you can go on 
with your make-believe! Thank 
goodness, this seems to be quite a 
long spree he’s started on—and 
ought to keep him away a good 
time.” 

The girl’s voice sounded harsh 
and unmusical, like Sir Vincent’s, 
but her bodily pains and sufferings 
had brought the peevish querulous- 
ness into it; and at times her temper 
made it trying work for the nurse 
and her mother. 

Veronique railed at life for hav- 
ing tricked her; she railed at death 
for having passed her by; she railed 
at God and religion and the Church 
when the Abbé Ayzac tried to talk 
to her; and refused to see him un- 
less he promised not to “talk re- 
ligion.” 

Presently the new nurse came up 
to the couch. “Why don’t you go 
away for a change, too?” she said 
suddenly, with a smile at the girl. 

For a moment mother and 
daughter were too amazed to reply, 
and it was Lady Bramcourt who 
spoke first. 

“I am afraid the doctors would 
never allow that,” she began, and 
Veronique interrupted stormily, “I 
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wish you joy if you had to cart me 
about. It’s bad enough, the daily 
journey from the bed to this couch. 
I make nurse wish she’d never been 
born.” She gave a grim laugh, and 
for a moment the young face that 
might have been beautiful, if bitter 
rebellion against suffering had not 
given it hard angry lines, looked 
positively evil. The nurse went on 
calmly, “But people much more 
suffering than you can travel— 
people almost dying, which is not 
your case.” 

“Worse luck,” broke in Vero- 
nique, whilst her mother turned and 
looked curiously at Nurse Gage, 
who had only been there a few days 
but seemed to have a personality 
and a mind that impressed one. 

“If there were a necessity, of 
course, nurse, we should make 
every effort, and nothing should be 
spared for her, but I think—I fear 
—” Her words trailed off into 
space. Veronique remonstrated 
volubly, but something had caught 
Lady Bramcourt’s eye, and for a 
few moments she heard nothing. 
Hanging out of a pocket in the 
nurse’s white starched apron, was 
a part of a rosary. But it was a 
little medal dangling from it that 
attracted her—the tiny disk with 
the apparition of Our Lady of 
Lourdes to little Bernadette, who 
knelt before the gracious figure. 
Then, quite suddenly, nurse put her 
hand in her pocket, and the rosary 
with its medal disappeared. With 
a far-away look in her eyes, Lady 
Bramcourt continued to sit beside 
the bed, whilst Veronique grumbled 
at things in general and her beef 
tea in particular. A sudden kalei- 
doscopic vision of old days filled 
Lady Bramcourt’s mind, and she 
saw herself a small child being 
taken to a little place in the Pyr- 
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enees by her father and mother, 
where, she was told, God’s Mother 
had appeared to a little girl just like 
herself. Privately, she had been a 
little alarmed at this, and for a few 
days was slightly apprehensive of 
being herself chosen as the recipient 
of further celestial favors. She had 
gone with her father, who was then 
a well-known diplomat at the Eng- 
lish Embassy in Vienna, to see the 
Bishop, and he had allowed her to 
touch the very rosary that this little 
girl had used when Our Lady ap- 
peared to her. Strange that, good 
Catholic as she was, she had never 
thought of Lourdes in connection 
with Veronique, but that little 
dangling medal had brought to her 
the remembrance of the wonders of 
that. place. Had the nurse any 
thought in her mind of Lourdes, she 
wondered, when she spoke of people 
more ill than Veronique traveling? 
She would wait and see. But, in 
any case, Veronique was too nerv- 
ous and irritable a sufferer to be 
moved, and since she had been in 
plaster, her temper had been so 
stornty, that the doctor had told 
Lady Bramcourt to humor her in 
every way. Still, all day, the re- 
membrance of Lourdes was present 
in her mind, and when, later that 
evening, she left the little chapel 
to go to her room, and found nurse 
at the door, she stopped. 

“Will you come to my room for 
a few minutes, nurse?” she said, 
and led the way from the door of 
the tribune to her bedroom. 

“Miss Bramcourt was sleeping 
quite soundly when I left her ten 
minutes ago,” murmured the nurse, 
taking the low chair Lady Bram- 
court offered her, by the little fire 
burning brightly. 

“She had bromide?” 

“No; I promised to give it her if 
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she really needed it, but I have tried 
reading her to sleep lately, and she 
likes it. To-night, she slept almost 
before I began to read.” 

“Nurse, had you any particular 
place in your mind when you spoke 
of her traveling?” 

The question came abruptly, but 
gently, and Lady Bramcourt 
watched the nurse’s face as she 
spoke. 

There was a moment’s hesitation 
before Nurse Gage replied. 

“Yes; I think I had a certain 
place in my mind,” she said slowly, 
looking at the pale quiet face bent 
to hers. “I have seen such wonder- 
ful cures at Lourdes.” 

“Lourdes!” Almost a whispered 
exclamation and a slight tightening 
of the thin, clasped hands. 

“But it would, of course, be al- 
most impossible,” continued the 
nurse, almost frightened at Lady 
Bramcourt’s face, and suddenly 


conscious of the enormous difficul- 
ties of such a journey. 
“Impossible? Nurse, you have 
reminded me, quite unconsciously, 
that I am a timorous, half-hearted 


Catholic. I will consult Dr. Gray at 
once, but we must take her to 
Lourdes if she dies on the way!” 

Late into the night the two 
women sat, with a map of France 
open before them, discussing routes 
and stopping places, times and sea- 
sons. Two or three times nurse 
tiptoed into Veronique’s room and 
returned once with a troubled look. 

“She was in pain—a little—yes 
—I gave her bromide—she has gone 
off again.” 

Then they discussed hospitals 
versus hotels, and Lady Bramcourt 
decided that Veronique, not being 
an easy patient, should be looked 
after by themselves in a convenient 
hotel, and that for her daily journey 
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to the baths and again to the Bless- 
ing of the Sick, the most perfect in- 
vention for her transport was to be 
requisitioned in London. 

“What will she say!” thought 
Lady Bramcourt uneasily as she 
turned the lights out later. 


Il. 


What Veronique had said, what 
she had in fact almost screamed, 
when the journey to a place like 
Lourdes was suggested, remained 
like a searing scar in Lady Bram- 
court’s mind for a long time. So 
violent was she, that her mother 
simply told her one morning, “Say 
no more, Veronique, we will stay 
here.” 

The next day the girl lay sulkily 
scowling at everyone who came near 
her, and her unhappy mood seemed 
to be going to last indefinitely, till 
Pére Ayzac interested her suddenly 
and unexpectedly. 

“Next week I go to see my dear 
sister and her children at Argelés.” 
He beamed at her as he sat down 
beside her couch and unfolded a 
little yellow newspaper. 

“Where is Argelés?” She asked, 
turning her head towards the old 
priest. 

“A—ha—Argelés, my child, is 
close to my native village of Ayzac 
—you know I am Ayzac Abadie, but 
you always have heard me called 
just Pére Ayzac. Well, well, it is 
a little beautiful village perched on 
the slopes of the Pyrenees, not very 
far from that wonderful Cirque de 
Gavarnie and the Porte d’Espagne, 
wonderful for its old relics of the 
Templars,— wonderful, for it was 
by that narrow pass that the Moors 
used to make their terrible raids.” 

The girl’s eyes shone. She loved 
talk like this. “But what is the 
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Cirque de Gavarnie? How do you 
get there?” she asked. 

“Ah, that is easy in summer, but 
look you, in the winter you are shut 
in—no railway, no motor, no horse 
can get you out. The one—perhaps 
two small hotels shut up. The good 
people work, and sleep, and pray, 
and tend their cattle, amd—voild 
tout! The good curé—ah, but there 
is a saint! The most learned, most 
distinguished savant in France, and 
for love of humility, for fear of 
pride, he gives it all up and comes 
to be a simple shepherd of a little 
flock in a tiny hidden place where 
he is locked in by snow half the 
year. Ah-h-h—he becomes a little 
child, and of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Pére Ayzac took his spectacles off 
and polished them carefully while 
Veronique watched him. 

“And how do you get there?” she 
asked presently. 

“The Paris-Orléans Rapide takes 
me to Pierrefitte if I want to go to 
Gavarnie—and from Pierrefitte you 
drive by motor or carriage. But 
for me—I just go straight to 
Lourdes and get into the electric 
train there for Argelés.” 

“Lourdes?” Veronique said it 
musingly and only half listened 
whilst the old priest told her of the 
beauty and stillness of Gavarnie, of 
the great gigantic falls over the 
middle of the horseshoe Cirque of 
the Pyrenees, of the mules, with 
visitors on their backs, led by sure- 
footed guides to see this lovely 
sight. 

Just as Pére Ayzac was prepared 
to say good night and leave her, she 
said quickly: 

“Father, I'd like to go to Lourdes. 
Of course I think it’s quite useless, 
spines don’t get cured of horrible 
injuries like mine, in the twinkling 
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of an eye, as mother seems to think, 
but if I can get there, I could see 
the Pyrenees—and I’ve longed for 
mountains, with snow on them, all 
my life.” 

“Tiens—there will not be much 
snow in June,” smiled the priest, 
and added, with a twinkle, “But 
who knows! Our Lady of Lourdes 
may give you one or the other—a 
cure, or snow in June. Our Lord 
gives her carte blanche in her 
Pyrenean home.” 


* +. * 


No one was more amazed than 
Lady Bramcourt at the comparative 
ease with which the whole under- 
taking had been managed. To be- 
gin with, Veronique had suddenly 
roused herself to tremendous in- 
terest, and in the unusual excite- 
ment of preparations had almost 
forgotten herself. The journey as 
far as Paris had thoroughly ex- 
hausted her, however, and they re- 
mained there some days, whilst a 
gouttiére which the doctors had 
ordered her to be swung in, was 
prepared. This was a plaster case 
made to her figure, for her to lie on 
as a bed, and which was to be 
swung like a hammock from the 
roof of the carriage. 

Even this failed to rouse her to 
her accustomed wrath. All she 
wanted was to “see the crowds” at 
Lourdes, and then go to Gavarnie 
and, if she could be carried there, 
see the great Cirque. 

“But, darling, you know I hope 
and pray great things of Lourdes! 
Try and put yourself into the right 
disposition,” Lady Bramcourt had 
murmured in her ear as she wished 
her good night just before they left 
the manor. 

Veronique laughed ironically. 
“O Mother, try not to hope such 
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great things of me/ I really haven't 
a spark of faith that way,” she said, 
impatiently, and Lady Bramcourt 
felt suddenly a horrible fear in her 
heart, that this great journey for 
the girl might injure her, and that 
she was taking a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on herself. 

She thought of Sir Vincent’s de- 
rision if he were to know, but no 
word had come from him, and she 
had seen in the paper that he had 
invited a collection of his friends to 
join him in a cruise of the Mediter- 
ranean. No, even if Veronique were 
to die, Vincent would not care. He 
hated the fact that he, rich, hand- 
some blue-blooded Bramcourt of 
Bramcourts, had no one to succeed 
him but a distant cousin of doubtful 
quarterings. That all he owned of 
flesh and blood was this lame de- 
formed girl who only amused him 
when she swore back at him in his 
own language. Rachel Bramcourt 
shuddered a little, almost ashamed 
to think that once she had been at- 
tracted by him, had loved him! 
How long ago! 

And now, this hot July afternoon, 
she walked slowly beside _ the 
stretcher on which Veronique lay, 
shielding her with her parasol, 
from the sun. Four brancardiers 
carried .it, and they were moving 
at about the pace of a mile an hour, 
for the gentlest movement was 
agony. Other stretchers preceded 
and followed them, and there was a 
murmured drone of the Rosary 
being recited, as the long, slow pro- 
cession descended the narrow street, 
towards the wonderful Grotto of 
Lourdes. Veronique had refused to 
be bathed. She had refused to be 
included amongst the Lourdes sick, 
but as it was the last day of their 
week there, she had unwillingly con- 
sented to be taken down for the 
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great Blessing of the Sick. There 
was a very big pilgrimage present, 
with seven or eight hundred sick, 
and the sides of the two great 
rampes were lined with people. Be- 
fore them, under the sheltering 
plane trees, lay the _ stretchers, 
packed close together, bath chairs 
succeeded them, and benches on 
which the less afflicted could sit. 

Lady Bramcourt was allowed to 
put her little folding stool at the 
head of Veronique’s stretcher, and 
with some anxiety in her mind, she 
clutched the little bag which con- 
tained smelling salts and a small 
flask of brandy and water in case 
they were needed. Nurse stood not 
very far off in case of emergency, 
but somehow, the strong, helpful 
strength and kindliness of the 
brancardiers stationed near, gave 
Lady Bramcourt more confidence 
than anything else. 

She had spent her five days in 
Lourdes, as close to the Grotto as 
she could get for the crowds. At 
first, as everyone does, she had 
flung her S. O. S. up to heaven. 
Veronique! Her little girl—her poor 
crippled suffering child! It was her 
cruel bodily sufferings that Our 
Lady of Lourdes must heal! Any- 
thing, anything could be borne but 
that! That was all she saw first— 
Veronique’s body to be made 
straight again. And then, as al- 
ways at Lourdes, she began to pray 
for those she saw, the halt and 
maim, and blind, and presently she 
ceased to pray for Veronique’s heal- 
ing; she knelt, and felt her prayers 
being answered in the return of a 
great interior peace, and when at 
last her only prayer became, “Not 
my will, but Thine!” she seemed to 
have had some healing miracle 
wrought on herself. But if Veronique 
could only accept this consola- 
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tion! She bent over the girl’s head 
for a moment. The dark eyes 
flashed up quickly. 

“It’s the first time I’ve really felt 
proud of being a Catholic, but I feel 
a perfect rotter being here,” she 
whispered and Lady Bramcourt 
touched her hand, understandingly. 
It was, for Veronique, an act of 
contrition, and already her face 
seemed to express less arrogance. 
The two long lines of men, slowly 
advancing towards the steps of the 
great Rosary Church, passed be- 
fore her, singing the Lauda, Sion, 
Salvatorem. The long hymn, so 
slowly chanted, seemed to go on 
for ever. Two priests in the proces- 
sion, passing by, rolled out in 
magnificent voices, 


“Mors est malis, vita bonis: 
Vide paris sumptionis 
Quam sit dispar exitus,” 


when suddenly Lady Bramcourt’s 
attention was arrested. Passing 
slowly down the middle of the great 
procession, preceded by a group of 
men and followed by others, carry- 
ing small banners, strode an ex- 
tremely tall, broad-shouldered, well- 
groomed man in immaculate drill, 
the sun blazing on to his black hair 
and strained white face, which was 
turned up to the great floating satin 
banner he was carrying. He seemed 
almost to be speaking to the figure 
on the Cross, an ill-painted repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, for by 
some accident the banner had been 
mounted wrongly on the pole, and 
the picture faced him. 

Veronique made a sudden move- 
ment. Slowly into the girl’s unin- 
terested face, there crept an awed 
look of amazement, wonder, horror! 
Something, she did not know what, 
was filling her with a most amaz- 





ing courage, an intolerable shame, 
a huge pity. And just as Lady 
Bramcourt’s tense white face was 
bent to hers, and her whispered, 
“Can you—do you see anyone you 
know, Veronique?” came in quick 
trembling words, inspiration flooded 
Veronique, and she laid her hand 
on her mother’s. “Listen, Mother, 
don’t be unhappy. Here and now I 
make an absolute and entire sacri- 
fice of my own will, my own cure, 
my life, in reparation for Father.” 

But the words hardly reached 
Lady Bramcourt’s ear. This seemed 
to be the climax of all the long 
years of horror. Public blasphemy! 
What else could it be? The tall 
figure disappeared into the groups 
on the steps of the church, and 
Rachel Bramcourt knelt on the 


hard flints, her mind numbed and 
frozen, just conscious that as the 
Blessed Sacrament was raised be- 
fore Veronique, It had not smitten 


them both with death, 
vengeance for such insult. 


in just 


IV. 


Sir Vincent Bramcourt had been 
highly entertained with the idea, 
suggested by a premiére danseuse 
of note, that they should motor over 
from Biarritz to Lourdes, to see 
“the show.” Two other men came 
with them, and leaving the big car 
at the gates of the precincts, they 
sauntered down, following’ the 
crowd, Mademoiselle Estelle making 
much of the tiny Pomeranian in her 
arms. But before long, the crush, 
the heat and dust proved too much 
for the lady, and she decided to find 
some hotel where ices and cocktails 
could allay her thirst. The two 
men decided that her idea was ex- 
cellent, but Sir Vincent looked 
annoyed and undecided what to do. 
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Finally he said he would have a 
look round now he was here, and 
join them on the Terrace Heins, in 
a few minutes. So he followed the 
crowd and watched, with them, the 
doors of the Baths, expecting to see 
ecstatic miraculées emerge from 
them. With a slightly contemptu- 
ous expression, he turned away at 
last, and moved nearer the Grotto, 
and, leaning against the railing in 
front of it, continued his disdainful 
watch. 

He was standing like this, his hat 
tilted over his eyes, his hands in 
his pockets, when a hot-faced old 
priest, carrying a huge blue satin 
banner, staggered up to him. 

“My friend, you are the very man 
I’ve been looking for. I saw you 
coming along, so strong. Our Lady 
sent you! Carry this.” 

Perfectly aghast at this absurdity 
as it seemed to Bramcourt, he had 
no chance to refuse it; the thing 
was in his hands; some one near 
removed his hat for him; and half- 
cursing, half-amused at his posi- 
tion, he found himself marching at 
a slow pace with the procession on 
either side of him. 

By the time he had gone a hun- 
dred paces, he began to hope his 
friends would return and see him. 
By Jove, this was the most price- 
less and unexpected joke—what 
would his guests at Biarritz say 
when he told them? Once the old 
curé came up, to ask him if it was 
too heavy, and Bramcourt laughed. 

“Allez, Monsieur le Curé, ne vous 
dérangez pas, ¢a va trés bien.” 

So the procession crept slowly 
along in the hot sun, down the long 
path, by the great Asile, by the 
statue of St. Michael, back again 
by the beautiful memorial to those 
who fell in the war. And just 
about then, the curé hurried up 











again. This time, to his inquiry, 
Bramcourt did not show a smiling 
face. On the contrary, his eyes 
looked fierce, and his face white and 
grim, and he waved the priest off, 
with a quick shake of his head. 
Back went Monsieur le Curé to his 
singing, wondering. He had been 
lucky in choosing such a big strong 
man, but all the same, he had made 
a mistake. He thought he had asked 
a man of his own pilgrimage, and 
he believed now that this very tall 
Monsieur was either American or 
English. Tant mieux—we are all 
children of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
one family, and he would thank him 
afterwards. So he filled his lungs 
with lashings of breath, and rolled 
out sonorously, 


“Quod non capis, quod non vides, 
Animosa firmat fides, 
Preter rerum ordinem.” 


And at last they reached the great 
space where the sick lay, and some 
one noted that as Bramecourt passed 
the Blessed Sacrament there was an 
instant’s pause. Then, almost a 
stumbling up to the steps, where the 
old curé met him, with smiles that 
quickly gave place to consternation 
when he saw the white face, tears 
and sweat pouring down, and a 
strangely humble expression in the 
hunted, haggard look of the arro- 
gant man who had waved him aside 
a few minutes ago. 

The priest laid his hands on the 
pole of the banner, motioning him 
to where it was to rest against the 
wall, and whispered, “Monsieur, it 
has been too much for you, that 
banner—” 

“Banner do you call it!” Bram- 
court’s low voice flashed out 
brokenly. “Banner? It is God on 
His Cross I have carried—no less. 
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His sorrows I have borne too, and 
look you, Monsieur le Curé,” he 
turned and stared down at the little 
priest, “don’t lose sight of me,” he 
said quickly; “God has hunted me 
down.” 


V. 


It was not till three weeks later 
that Rachel Bramcourt knew she 
had been present at a great miracle 
de grace that afternoon in Lourdes, 
and that Veronique’s sacrifice had 
not been made in vain. There had 
been rather increased than dimin- 
ished bodily suffering, but the girl 
herself was changed almost beyond 
recognition. 

It was she, now, who strength- 
ened and encouraged her mother, 
for it had been a bitter blow to 
Lady Bramcourt to find her hus- 
band had descended to such depths 
of evil, as it seemed to her. 

And then came his letter, telling 
her of his visit of curiosity to 
Lourdes, the accident by which he 
was made to carry a banner in the 
procession, his anger, his amuse- 
ment, and his profound emotion 
which he had tried to stifle; how the 
very depths of hell seemed to be 
open before him, almost a vision 
of the agony of God suffering for 
the vile sins of Vincent Bramcourt. 
As he walked, the banner had be- 
come indeed the Cross itself, and 
he knew he heard the deep agonies 
and labored breathing of God Who 
hung stretched upon it. How could 
he explain to her, he wrote, “how 
can clean souls like yours under- 
stand the preference for blackness, 
such as I have had. I have pre- 
ferred the Devil and all his works 
and abominations, and I preferred 
them up to the moment—some- 
where on that way of the Cross 
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that afternoon—when suddenly the 
vileness of it all melted and disap- 
peared under the Cross I carried. 
Can you understand? I know you 
do. Can you forgive me? Not yet, 
I know, but in time! Meanwhile, I 
wait till you decide what I shall 
do.” 

It was Veronique who wrote and 
told him about their visit to Lourdes 
and how they had seen him, with 
terror in their hearts, but she said 
no word of her own offering and 
sacrifice. 

And later Rachel Bramcourt 
wrote, “Come home,” and trembled 
as the tall gaunt man stooped to 
kiss her hand, quite humbly. 

“But you must go again, Vero- 
nique,” he said, when they were 
talking of their visit, many days 
later. 

“Yes, we will take her next year,” 
said Lady Bramecourt standing by 
the girl’s couch. Sir Vincent was 


leaning against the head of the bed 
and Veronique lay straight and 
white, but smiling, in her plaster 
case. 

“They're going to let me work as 
brancardier this year if I go out 
again,” he said quietly, and Lady 


Bramcourt looked up at him 
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quickly. She had been strangely 
shy of this new Vincent, so gentle 
and—absurd word it seemed to use 
for him—so modest, and simple, 
and yet with a great dignity which 
pleased her. 

“I think we ought all to go out 
again and sing Magnificat,” ex- 
claimed Veronique, smiling happily 
up at them, and her father laughed. 

“You shall do the singing, my 
dear. I’ve my debts to pay, and 
they’ll take me a lifetime. I'd like 
to work there every year—what do 
you say, Rachel?” He looked at 
her, and something in her face 
moved him to add, “I'll do nothing 
you don’t want, Rachel.” Then she 
suddenly smiled, and held out both 
hands. 

“O Vincent, I’m too happy to say 
all I feel, but I love to think you 
will work there every year, and 
when you go, Veronique and I will 
come, too.” 

Then for the first time for many 
long years, he took her in his arms 
and kissed her, and suddenly Ver- 
onique’s cheerful voice exclaimed 
again, 

“I can’t turn my head and see 
you, but it strikes me Magnificat 
wouldn’t be out of place just now.” 




















CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


A Survey of the Religious Situation from Pope Leo XIII. to Pope Pius X1. 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


I. BEFORE THE SEPARATION. 


N order to understand fully the 
| relations between the Church and 
the State in France it would be 
necessary to start away back and 
study them, first, under the old 
monarchical system, when Cathol- 
icism was so closely connected with 
the State as to be sometimes almost 
subservient to the monarch’s polit- 
ical aims; next, under the Revolu- 
tion, when it was violently perse- 
cuted as an enemy of the new ideas 
and as a supporter of the old ré- 
gime; and then under Napoleon L., 
the Restoration, Louis Philippe, the 
Second Republic, the Second Em- 
pire, and in the early days of the 
Third Republic, when it carried on 
under the terms of the Concordat 
signed by Napoleon as First Consul 
after the fall of the revolutionary 
government. But such a history as 
that is beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent article. 

One thing is certain: From its 
inception the Third Republic 
(which owes its origin to divisions 
among the monarchists on the ques- 
tion of a successor to the throne) 
was unacceptable to the great ma- 
jority of the French clergy and 
laity. And the Third Republic has 
done nothing to enlist their sym- 
pathy. 

In 1880 Jules Ferry, renewing a 
decree of Charles X., promulgated in 
1828, forbade the Jesuits to teach, 
and ordered them expelled from 





France. In the same year another 
law was passed forbidding any in- 
tervention by the clergy in the di- 
rection or inspection of State 
schools. They were at liberty, how- 
ever, to establish other schools to 
be maintained at their own expense. 
At that time Jules Ferry and even 
M. Combes himself refused to accede 
to the wishes of the Radicals, who 
clamored for the separation of 
Church and State. Each gave as his 
reason that the Separation would 
deprive the State of all control over 
a clergy and laity that were not well 
disposed toward the Government. 
These, with rare exceptions, con- 
tinued to hope that the hated Re- 
public would eventually be replaced 
by a benevolent monarchy. Hence, 
when General Boulanger, upheld by 
all the old political parties, threat- 
ened the life of the Republic, he had 
the support of the great majority 
of Catholics. 

Boulanger, however, made a lam- 
entable failure. Pope Leo XIII. 
then wrote his famous letter (1892) 
in which he suggested that the 
Catholics should rally without re- 
serve to the support of the Govern- 
ment elected by their countrymen. 
He suggested that they should “ac- 
cept the Constitution in order to 
modify legislation”; that, while 
loyally recognizing the Republic, 
they should work for the suppres- 
sion of laws contrary to the inter- 
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ests of the Church. It was in re- 
sponse to the generous suggestions 
of this letter that M. Spiiller, Minis- 
ter of Public Worship, made his 
celebrated speech of March 8, 1894, 
on the “New Spirit.” In this speech 
the Minister declared that from that 
time forward the Government would 
carry out the law in a spirit of 
benevolence and tolerance. He was 
in the main faithful to his promise, 
but he aroused the violent opposi- 
tion of the Anticlericals and Radi- 
cals, who reproached him with fa- 
voring the Clericals, while the old 
political parties, which refused to 
heed the directions of Leo XIIL., 
united in opposition to the pro- 
posed new policy. 

In 1898 the Court of Cassation 
annulled a decision of 1894 by 
which Captain Dreyfus, a Jewish 
officer in the French Army, was 
condemned to deportation for life 
on the charge of delivering secret 
documents to a foreign power. He 
was brought back to France for 
retrial before a court-martial and 
was again declared guilty, but with 
extenuating circumstances, by a 
vote of five to two. He was con- 
demned to imprisonment for ten 
years, but the sentence was re- 
mitted by President Loubet. This 
affaire divided France into two irrec- 
oncilable camps. On the one side 
were the various groups of the 
Right, the old parties, all the de- 
fenders of order, the supporters of 
the Army and the Catholics. On 
the other side were the Republicans, 
the Revisionists, and the Radicals, 
who reproached their adversaries 
with making use of the courts to 
serve class interests. The attack 
upon the Government was so 
strong that those in power thought 
it necessary to act with energy. Un- 
able to use violent measures against 
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the various parties which were 
fighting him, Waldeck-Rousseau di- 
rected reprisals against the clergy. 
On July 1, 1901, he succeeded in 
passing a law regulating associa- 
tions. 

Under this law perfect freedom 
was granted to associations even of 
a religious character, but those 
known as Orders or Congregations 
were, by a special clause, required 
to apply to the Government for 
legal authorization. Those which 
had not already been authorized by 
the Government were to apply im- 
mediately for recognition or to con- 
sider themselves dissolved. Article 
XIV. forbade any member of an un- 
authorized Congregation to direct 
any institution of learning or to 
teach therein. 

Combes, who succeeded Waldeck- 
Rousseau, was even more violent 
than the latter in his measures. He 
caused every establishment directed 


by a religious order and opened 
after the passing of the July law to 
be closed, as well as those which, 
though of an earlier date, had not 


applied for authorization. More- 
over, he obtained from Parliament 
the rejection of nearly every appli- 
cation for authorization made by 
the religious Congregations. Finally 
he caused a law to be enacted on 
July 7, 1904, forbidding even the 
authorized Congregations to teach. 
This sectarianism aroused the op- 
position even of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, who accused M. Combes in the 
Senate of having misunderstood the 
spirit of the law, which was in- 
tended to safeguard the Republic, 
not to persecute. 

Pius X. had succeeded Leo XIII. 
in 1903. The conflict between the 
new Pope and M. Combes began 
when Pius declined to accept the 
pretensions of the latter to nomi- 

















nate bishops and protested against 
the visit of the President of the Re- 
public to the King of Italy as chief 
of that house which had despoiled 
the papacy of the temporal power. 
On July 20, 1904, the French Am- 
bassador to the Vatican was re- 
called, and the Nuncio at Paris re- 
ceived his passports. 


II. THE SEPARATION. 


The rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican was the prel- 
ude to the separation of Church 
and State, which was voted on De- 
cember 9, 1905. The law purported 
to guarantee liberty of conscience 
and the free exercise of religious 
worship, but neither to pay the 
clergy nor to subsidize any form of 
religion. The property which, 
under the Concordat, belonged to 
establishments of public worship 
was assigned to “associations for 
religious worship” (associations 
cultuelles), or lay associations 
formed for the purpose of con- 
tributing towards the expense of 
the maintenance and exercise of a 
public worship and intended to take 
over indefinitely the possession of 
religious buildings and their fur- 
nishings. The inventory of this 
property by government officials 
gave rise to sanguinary riots in 
some of the provinces. The major- 
ity of the French bishops at a meet- 
ing held in Paris decided in favor of 
trying the effect of the law for the 
Separation of Church and State and 
for the establishment of the lay as- 
sociations. But Pope Pius X. by his 
Encyclical Vehementer (February, 
1905) condemned the Law of 
Separation and above all the “As- 
sociations,” for the reason that, if 
the law were accepted, the hierarchy 
and the episcopal authority would 
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be subjected to the rule of the laity. 
Confronted by this refusal, Cle- 
menceau’s ministry (1906-1909) left 
the use of the churches and their 
furniture gratis to the people, but 
two new laws were enacted, which 
turned over to the departments and 
municipalities, as well as to chari- 
table foundations, all the property 
formerly owned by establishments 
for public worship. The French 
clergy thus suddenly became de- 
pendent upon the contributions of 
the faithful, not only for their sup- 
port but for the maintenance of all 
works of charity. The Bishops 
were obliged to leave their episco- 
pal palaces, which, together with 
the seminaries, were put to other 
uses. The rectories throughout the 
country were taken over and rented 
by the municipal authorities. For 
the support of the priests the 
Bishops ordered that a yearly col- 
lection be taken up in each parish. 
This collection, known as the Denier 
du Culte, has perhaps brought the 
priests into closer contact with their 
people, but it is a heavy burden 
upon the latter and sometimes 
makes the priest completely de- 
pendent upon his wealthier parish- 
ioners. In some dioceses which are 
either very poor or where the re- 
ligious sentiment is weak, the coun- 
try pastor cannot get along with 
the allowance made him by the 
Bishop from the Denier du Culte 
and is obliged to supplement the 
amount by some kind of labor. 
Such was the situation of Church 
and State at the outbreak of the 
Great War. It remained practically 
the same throughout the war, 
though the Government of the Re- 
public agreed to pay the salaries of 
the Army chaplains. The young 


priests, who fought in the trenches 
side by side with the men, gave the 
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example of sublime courage and 
self-abnegation. The entire clergy, 
secular and regular, from the 
humblest pastor to the bishops and 
cardinals, proved themselves ardent 
patriots. Faithfully, without one 
thought of retaliation, they served 
the Government which had ruined 
them. From the depths of Asia, 
from the islands of Oceania, mis- 
sionary priests who had not set 
foot in France for thirty years 
hastened back to devote all their 
remaining health and energy to the 
defense of their country. 

This devotion made a deep im- 
pression on the anticlerical party. 
Many times during the war we 
heard words of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. In addition to this, intelligent 
men in the service of the Govern- 
ment began to realize the harm 
which the treatment of the clergy 
and of the religious Orders had 
done to France in its foreign rela- 
tions. The novitiates of the re- 
ligious Orders had been emptied, 
and in Asia Minor, Syria, the Pa- 
cific Islands, China, Morocco, and 
elsewhere, the places of the French 
religious were being taken by those 
of other nationalities. The anti- 
clericalism of the French Govern- 
ment, exaggerated and perverted by 
selfish interests, tended largely to 
diminish French prestige among 
Catholic nations and even among 
non-Catholics. One of the reasons, 
though I believe not the only or the 
most important one, of the well- 
known Germanophile tendencies of 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian, and even 
American Catholics was this hostile 
attitude of the French Government 
towards the Catholics of France. 
It was found necessary to counter- 
act this impression by a propaganda 
which, though intense, was not al- 
ways efficacious. 
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On the other hand, within the 
country itself, it was evident that 
the Catholic clergy and laity were 
becoming more and more alienated. 
It was openly said that the policy 
recommended by Leo XIII. had 
failed. The clergy and the leading 
minds among the Catholic laity ap- 
peared to sympathize with the polit- 
ical parties affiliated with the over- 
thrown monarchies. Royalism, 
stimulated by new and pseudo- 
scientific formulas of the Action 
Francaise, edited strangely enough 
by atheists and unbelievers, found 
among the Catholics its most ardent 
supporters. Thus Church and State 
lived side by side not only as 
strangers but as enemies. 

The State learned to its cost that 
it could not treat as a negligible 
quantity a powerful hierarchy 
which had been intimately bound 
up with the life of the French na- 
tion since its origin. It could not 
remain a matter of indifference to 
the Government of the Republic 
that the clergy of every grade 
should prefer the royalist party. 

Owing to these causes, all French 
statesmen during the war showed 
a desire to become reconciled to the 
Church, especially as the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France made the 
question of separation still more 
difficult. Under the German Gov- 
ernment Alsace-Lorraine enjoyed 
all the advantages of union between 
Church and State. The clergy were 
well paid, protected, and even de- 
ferred to by Berlin. For this reason, 
as well as for others, the younger 
clergy of the restored provinces 
were rather cold towards France. 
If the separation laws should be 
applied as in the rest of France, 
the majority of Alsatians would be 
alienated. Therefore no change was 
made in the existing statutes gov- 

















erning religious worship, and M. 
Millerand, First Commissioner of 
the Republic to Strasbourg, applied 
the laws to the letter. 

But this dualism could not con- 
tinue. The time had come to re- 
establish the former close relations 
between Church and State or at 
least to enable them to live amica- 
bly side by side, and this quite as 
much in the interest of the State as 
of the Church. 


III. RENEWAL OF RELATIONS. 


M. Millerand became Premier in 
1919 after the elections of 1918 had 
resulted in an overwhelming ma- 
jority for the advocates of religious 
peace. He submitted to the Parlia- 
ment a bill for the renewal of diplo- 
matic relations between the French 
Government and the Vatican. This 
was opposed on every side by all 
who were interested in perpetuating 
the division. But at Paris the great 
majority in the Parliament and the 
Government stood firm. Rome was 
as anxious for reconciliation as 
Paris. Benedict XV., disciple and 
follower of the great Pope Leo XIIL., 
declared that he was ready and dis- 
posed to make all the advances and 
grant all the concessions compatible 
with the essential interests of which 
he was the guardian. Both sides en- 
deavored to find a way to redress 
the wrongs growing out of the law 
of Separation. The great question 
was that of the Associations for re- 
ligious worship (associations cul- 
tuelles), to which, under the law of 
1904, the administration of Church 
property had been confided. These 
Associations had been formally con- 
demned by Pius X. But by chang- 
ing them somewhat, might they not 
be made to conform to the require- 
ments of canon law? 
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Two opposing theories here came 
into conflict. The first upheld the 
contention that, until the hierarchy 
was specifically recognized by law, 
the Associations could not be ac- 
cepted. The second theory was 
that, since the Separation went into 
effect in 1905, the French Courts 
(including the Supreme Court of 
Cassation), whenever called upon to 
decide on cases under that law, had 
always given a decison favorable to 
the hierarchy, and consequently, 
in a certain sense, a jurisprudence 
sympathetic to the Church had been 
created. This latter thesis was de- 
fended in an article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, which, though 
anonymous, was attributed to one 
of the ablest bishops of France. 
The conclusion reached was that the 
Associations should be accepted. It 
was understood that Rome also, 
after mature deliberation, had 
adopted this point of view. In 
May, 1920, however, on the arrival 
of a number of French bishops for 
the canonization of St. Joan of Arc, 
it was found that, with the excep- 
tion of two, they disapproved of 
the Associations until a law should 
be enacted specifically recognizing 
the hierarchy. They added that 
they did not consider the attitude of 
the judiciary a sufficient guarantee, 
as it might very possibly be super- 
seded by one less favorable. 

Under these conditions both 
Rome and Paris understood that the 
question could not be properly set- 
tled until official relations were re- 
newed by sending a Nuncio to Paris 
and an Ambassador to the Vatican. 
The law for the renewal of these 
relations had already been voted. 
On May 6, 1921, M. Jonnart was 
appointed Ambassador to the Vati- 
can, and on the nineteenth of that 
month Msgr. Cerretti was desig- 
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nated as Nuncio at Paris. An agree- 
ment on the subject under consid- 
eration was soon reached, though, 
owing to the objections of certain 
French bishops, Rome delayed its 
promulgation until they should be 
more favorably inclined and until 
it had obtained the necessary guar- 
antees from the French Govern- 
ment. Such was the situation at 
the death of Benedict XV. 

Pius XI., whose habits of reflec- 
tion and preference for personal de- 
cisions are well known, wished to 
study the question himself. In May, 
1922, he instructed his Nuncio at 
Paris to reopen negotiations with 
the French Government and to elicit 
from the bishops definite replies to 
a list of questions forwarded to 
them by the Nuncio. While these 
replies were being sent in, the 
French Government modified the 
Bill so as to meet some of the objec- 
tions raised by Rome. The episco- 
pal authority was to be explicitly 
recognized and the bishops were to 
be made Presidents of the diocesan 
associations with the right to pos- 
sess property and to plead before 
the Court. 

At the end of July, 1923, the Pope 
called together the Congregation for 
Extraordinary Affairs and asked its 
members to examine the documents 
submitted to him. The Congregation 
voted on the question but decided, 
before separating, to obtain supple- 
mentary information from _ the 
French bishops. 


IV. Drocesan ASSOCIATIONS. 


In October, 1923, there appeared 
a book by Abbé Renaud on the sub- 
ject of “Diocesan Associations.” 
The introduction to this book dis- 
cussed the question of the judicial 
support accorded to the Church in 
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France under the Law of Separa- 
tion, the expedients since employed, 
and the solution and final decision 
that the Diocesan Associations 
should be accepted. This book gave 
rise to harsh criticism among 
members of the Right and Left 
parliamentary parties who were in- 
terested in preventing any agree- 
ment between Church and State. 

We quote below an article of 
Msgr. Baudrillart in La Croix (a 
daily Catholic paper issued in 
Paris) showing that he has reached 
the same conclusion as the Abbé 
Renaud, although he had formerly 
opposed the project of Associations 
condemned by Pius X. 


“The situation to-day appears to 
be very different from what it was 
in 1906, for apparently there is of- 
fered to us, if not every possible 
guarantee, at least the minimum 
asked for by Pius X. which makes 
it possible to accept or to tolerate 
the law. 

“In any event, is it not enough to 
know that the Holy See considers 
the actual test acceptable in itself 
to be assured that it contains the 
minimum guarantee? For to sup- 
pose that one Pope could contra- 
dict another in so serious a matter 
touching the actual constitution of 
the Church is absurd. 

“What, then, has been changed? 
Three things: 

“First, the Law of 1905 was made 
by the civil power only; in making 
it the Holy See and the Bishops were 
systematically ignored. It was, 
therefore, properly speaking, 4 
civil constitution for the clergy and 
thereby vitiated in its origin. 

“The present proposed law has 
been agreed upon after deliberation 
by both parties, and though the 
word ‘Concordat’ is not used, it 














would seem to be implied. On the 
day of its promulgation the fact 
that the Pope has consented to the 
law will sanction it in the opinion 
of Catholics. 

“Secondly, we are apt to forget 
that owing to Catholic opposition 
the law of 1905 has been modified 
in its essential points by the laws 
of January 2 and March 28, 1907. 
These supplementary laws author- 
ized the exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion independently of the Associa- 
tions for religious worship and of 
other restrictive measures by the 
law of 1905. Thus the exercise of 
public worship was restored to the 
domain of the Church, and the 
fundamental principle in question 
was no longer a subject of conten- 
tion. 

“There remained, it is true, the 
question of church property, a very 
serious question, but one in which 
the Church has always been willing 
to make concessions to the civil 
power. The Diocesan Associations 
are not, properly speaking, associa- 
tions for the regulation of religious 
worship. They have, indeed, no 
concern therewith. Their object is 
to secure the management of ecclesi- 
astical property by a legal organiza- 
tion, which may enlarge its hold- 
ings under certain reservations. 

“Thirdly, since 1905, two hundred 
judicial decisions have established 
precedents for the interpretation of 
the law in strict conformity with 
the respect due the hierarchy and 
according to the spirit of Article 
IV. of the Law of Separation. Now 
in France the courts are the authen- 
tic and qualified interpreters of the 
law. The statutes of the Diocesan 
Regulations insure respect for the 
hierarchy.” 


A similar article to the above, 
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written by M. Georges Goyau, ap- 
peared in the Paris Figaro. But 
what are these Diocesan Associa- 
tions which appeared acceptable to 
the Abbé Renaud and to others who 
think as he does? The essential 
articles, from the point of view here 
under consideration, are the fol- 
lowing. 


“Diocesan Association of... 

“Article I. Between Bishops N 
and the other signatories to 
this Article the Diocesan Associa- 
tion has been formed, the seat of 
which will be the Bishop’s House at 
X 








“Article Il. The object of the 
Association is to meet the expenses 
for the maintenance of Catholic 
worship under the authority of the 
Bishop in communion with the 
Holy See and conformably to the 
constitution of the Catholic Church. 
The Association will be governed by 
the law now in force and in con- 
formity with canon law. 

“In case difficulties should arise 
the President of the Association will 
advise the Holy See. 

“Article III. By application of 
Article II. the Association is in- 
tended in particular: 

“First, to purchase or rent and 
to administer such buildings as it 
may judge necessary to acquire for 
the exercise of Catholic public wor- 
ship in the diocese. 

“Secondly, to purchase or rent 
and to administer such buildings as 
may be required for the residence 
of the Bishop, for the offices of the 
diocese, for residences for the curés 
and their vicars in the diocese, as 
well as for homes for aged or in- 
firm priests. 

“Thirdly, to provide for the pay- 
ment of salaries of ecclesiastics, ap- 
pointed by the proper authority and 
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fulfilling the duties of their min- 
istry; for their pension in case of 
old age or ill-health; for the fees to 
be paid to special preachers; and 
for the wages of church employes. 

“Fourthly, to purchase or rent 
and to administer ecclesiastical 
seminaries and their annexes. 

“Article [V. Any interference by 
the Association with the organiza- 
tion of divine service, with the 
spiritual administration of the dio- 
cese, and in particular with the 
nominations and changes of mem- 
bers of the clergy, or with the direc- 
tion, teaching, or spiritual admin- 
istration of the seminaries is for- 
mally forbidden. 

“Article V. The Association is 
composed of: 1. the Bishop; 2. 
active members; 3. honorary mem- 
bers. There shall be at least thirty 
active members (including the 
Bishop and members of his coun- 
cil) all of whom shall be residents 
of the diocese. There may be any 
number of honorary members and 
it is not necessary that these be resi- 
dents of the diocese. 

“Active members only have the 
right to be present and to vote at 
the general meetings. 

“The Bishop is of right President 
of the Executive Committee, of the 
meeting, and of the entire Associa- 
tion. 

“Article VIII. If any member of 
the Association should incur ecclesi- 
astical censure, his name _ shall 
forthwith be erased from the list 
of members after notification by the 
competent authority. 

“Article XVII. The funds of the 
Association will be drawn: 1. from 
contributions of the members; 2. 
from the monies deposited in boxes 
placed for that purpose in the 
churches, as well as from special 
collections authorized by the Bishop 
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for the needs of the Association; 3. 
from the income of endowments for 
religious services; 4. in all churches 
owned or administered by the As- 
sociation, from the rents for seats, 
and from the income provided by 
legacy for the furnishing of objects 
necessary at funerals and in the 
decoration of the church; 5. from 
the income derived from real and 
personal Church property. 

“Article XVIII. The revenues of 
the Association shail be employed 
by the Bishop for the objects speci- 
fied in the present statutes. 

“Article XIX. The surplus in- 
come shall form a reserve fund to 
be used, within authorized limits, 
for the general needs of religious 
worship, and as a sinking fund to 
be used exclusively for the pur- 
chase, construction, decoration, or 
repair of buildings and furniture 
owned by the Association and 
enumerated in Articles II. and IIL. 
above referred to.” 


Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, whose famous memoran- 
dum written in 1905, contributed 
so powerfully to the condemnation 
of the former Associations cul- 
tuelles, caused the following article 
to be inserted on Nov. 9, 1923, in 
L’ Aquitaine, the organ of his diocese. 


“Is it Ignorance or Bad Faith? 

“We think it our duty to call at- 
tention to the fantastic character 
of the information which is being 
published in regard to the proposed 
statutes for Diocesan Associations 
by the partisans of peace at any 
price. 

“It is well known that these 
statutes were communicated to the 
French episcopate in May, 1922, 
and to the Congregation for Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs in 
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the month of July following. The 
great majority of the French bishops 
as well as most of the Cardinals 
of the Roman Congregation, hav- 
ing voted against the proposed 
Statutes, the Holy Father made a 
personal study of them, and caused 
them to be modified in such a way 
as satisfactorily to safeguard the 
rights of the French episcopate. 
“The Holy See transmitted this 
modified plan to the Government to 
ascertain if it were legal and also 
to inquire what guarantees would 
be given in case it were accepted. 
The French Government replied 
that it proposed to give three guar- 
antees: 1. The opinion of three 


prominent jurists; 2. a letter from 
the French Premier to the Holy See; 
3. a vote of confidence from the 
Parliament. 

“Up to the present, the opinion of 
the three eminent jurists has been 
given, and last June, the Premier 


laid before the Senate the text of 
his letter to the Papal Nuncio. 
There remains only the parlia- 
mentary vote of confidence which 
will probably follow before long, 
since M. Poincaré gave notice in 
June that he would shortly open 
the debate for its adoption. 

“When the appropriate time ar- 
rives, the Holy See will decide 
whether the guarantees offered ful- 
fill the conditions required by Pius 
X. before his interdict against the 
so-called canonico-legal Associa- 
tions could be lifted. These Associa- 
tions in becoming canonical had 
ceased to be legal. While awaiting 
this decision, which will be accepted 
in a spirit of filial deference by the 
Catholic clergy and laity, it is not 
only inexact but irreverent to pre- 
tend (as a recent interested news- 
paper has done) that the Holy See 
has already committed itself in the 
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matter, and, if it now refuses to 
approve the Diocesan Associations, 
it could be accused of putting into 
practice the discreditable ‘scrap of 
paper’ policy.” 


This article represented the opin- 
ion of the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Lyons and of many other French 
bishops. 

After having remodeled the pro- 
posed statutes, so as to adapt them 
to canonical requirements, the Pope 
laid the proposition before the 
French Government, which, acting 
upon the advice of the jurists, pro- 
nounced the statutes legal. The 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
had already approved the Premier’s 
policy with regard to the Associa- 
tions for the Control of Religious 
Worship (Associations cultuelles). 
There still remained, however, a 
slight misunderstanding between 
Rome and Paris. 

“The Vatican,” wrote Count 
Bégouen, in his controversy with 
Cardinal Andrieu, “requested that 
the agreement should be confirmed 
by a parliamentary vote, and this 
M. Poincaré promised to try and ob- 
tain. He asked and obtained, from 
the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a vote of confidence on his re- 
ligious policy, in the matter of Dioc- 
esan Associations. He considered, 
therefore, that he had fulfilled the 
promised conditions with regard to 
guarantees. It is contrary to all 
judicial procedure to ask a vote on 
the text of a law which is merely in- 
tended to confirm the laws already 
promulgated. The vote of con- 
fidence should suffice. Now, since 
the proposed statutes for Diocesan 
Associations are recognized to be 
in conformity with existing laws, 
and since the Premier has obtained 
the approval of Parliament, the mat- 
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ter would seem to be definitely 
settled.” 

In this connection the Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Bordeaux wrote the 
following article in La Liberté du 
Sud-Ouest: 


“The Government has the right 
to exact the expression of an opin- 
ion from the Council of State (Con- 
seil d’Etat) to determine the sense 
and scope of a law. We are no 
longer living under the decree of 
the Fifth Nivése of the year VIII. 
of the First Republic, nor under the 
law of September 16, 1807. The 
Council no longer interprets the 
laws as a legislative body. Its pres- 
ent interpretations are purely judi- 
cial or theoretical. 

“Has the Council given a judicial 
interpretation of the law? It would 
seem not, for this presupposes liti- 
gation, and contending parties who 
are bound by the sentence. In this 


case, there was no litigation, and 
therefore no contending parties. 

“The present decree of the Coun- 
cil is merely a theoretical interpre- 


tation of the law. Its conclusions, 
therefore, are not binding, and do 
not afford a solid basis for the 
legality of the statutes affecting the 
Church in France. 

“It is doubtful if the proofs fur- 
nished by the Council of State in 
support of the legality of the Dioc- 
esan Statutes are more convincing 
than those furnished by the three 
eminent jurists. 

“If the statutes are canonical they 
are not legal, for the differences be- 
tween Canon Law and the present 
French law are irreconcilable in so 
far as the Associations are con- 
cerned, and will only cease when 
our Parliament makes the necessary 
changes in the law of September 9, 
1905.” 
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The Cardinal’s article was, how- 
ever, preceded by the following 
declaration: 


“Is it possible that this agreement 
so often announced and as often 
denied is, at last, to become a 
reality? Whatever decision the 
Holy Father shall make with regard 
to Diocesan Associations will be re- 
ceived with filial deference by both 
clergy and laity.” 


On January 21, 1924, the Pope 
addressed a letter to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of France in 
which, after reciting the history of 
the negotiations relative to the ex- 
ercise of Catholic worship in 
France, he stated that the Diocesan 
Associations were not the same as 
the Associations condemned by 
Pius X., and that the proposed 
guarantees (though differing from 
the earlier ones) might be accepted 
pro bono pacis. His Holiness added 
further: 


“After having caused prayers to 
be offered, and having ourselves im- 
plored the assistance of the Al- 
mighty, and having carefully con- 
sidered the subject in His presence, 
and while confirming the condem- 
nation of the iniquitous Law of 
Separation, but considering at the 
same time that public opinion and 
that the relations between the Holy 
See and the French Republic had 
changed materially at the end of 
the year 1922, we declare that we 
see no objection to permitting the 
formation of Diocesan Associations 
on trial; the tenor and nature of 
the statutes should first be modi- 
fied, however, in order, at least 
substantially, to safeguard the su- 
preme interests of the Church and 
the Catholic religion.” 
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The Pope declared further that a 
trial of the Associations might be 
made in accordance with the 
statutes accompanying his letter. 
He emphasized the fact that the new 
Associations and their statutes 
would make the condition of the 
Church in France better and more 
stable, but he trusted that the gen- 
erosity of the faithful would con- 
tinue, as the property taken from 
the Church at the time of the Sep- 
aration had not been restored. 


“In declaring that the Diocesan 
Associations may be permitted, dear 
Sons and Venerable Brethren, we 
must acknowledge in all candor 


that we have abstained from for- 
mally commanding you to found or 
to organize them; however, we de- 
sire and beg you in Jesus Christ, by 
the filial piety which you feel to- 
wards us, and by your ardent de- 
sire for the preservation of dis- 
cipline, unity and concord, to make 
a trial of the Associations above 
mentioned. In this way, you will 
show that you are animated with 
the same spirit of magnanimity and 
filial deference toward us as toward 
our revered predecessor Pius X., and 
God will be propitious to you, to all 
of you who will work together for 
this purpose, at the same time im- 
ploring His divine mercy.” 


WE. 


By CHARLES TRUEMAN LANHAM. 


MEN laughed because a lyric light could brim 
His eyes with sudden tears. Men laughed and yet 
Their laughter hinted of a vague regret— 

A latent longing alien to Him. 


Time passed and laughter changed to jeweled spears. 
Serene,—a God above the little men 
Of death,—He watched them cast and cast again. 
One thought of Baldur singing down the years 


And Loki fashioning the lethal dart 
Of mistletoe. But this must always be! 
We kill the man before we ever see 
The God. We break the universal heart 


Of Christ before we know the bitter loss 
Of love—the spear-thrust and the cruel cross. 
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By CHARLOTTE EATON. 


To Wyatt Eaton. 


The river shone with stars, gold, fluctuant, 

It was an evening made for love’s delight; 

We slowly walked, hand within hand clasped tight, 
Breathing the warm air fresh with roses’ scent. 
Our hearts were havens of supreme content 
Gazing upon the mirrored infinite, 

Our mingled thoughts took speculative flight; 

We cared not by what path we homeward went. 


The cottage now stands bleak and desolate, 
The atmosphere is damp with ghostly chill, 
There are no embers glowing on the grate, 

Rank weeds and brambles riot where they will, 
And there are cobwebs at the window sill 

And rust upon the hinges of the gate. 


T was while composing the above 
sonnet on the cottage in which we 


had the happiness of receiving 
Robert Louis Stevenson and his 


mother, on the eve of their de- 
parture for the South Sea Islands, 
that the thought came to me to 
write a little account of their visit. 
The cottage as it appears to-day 
forms the very antithesis of the 
spiritual and natural fullness of 
that rare day upon which fell this 
unforgettable event. 

It is situated on the bank of the 
Manasquan River at Point Pleasant, 
on the coast of New Jersey. In 
those days Point Pleasant was not 
the well-known resort for artists 
that it has since become, though it 
was appreciated by a few for the 
broad sweep of its beaches, its beau- 
tiful sand dunes, its pine woods, 
and its swimming pools, reached by 
a footpath through a tangle of wild 
flowers. 

We had but just arrived for a 
little sketching, when to our sur- 


prise and delight a neighbor came 
in, bringing the welcome news that 
Stevenson would come to see us on 
the afternoon of the next day. 

Mr. Eaton and Stevenson had 
first met at Barbizon, Seine-et- 
Marne, in “the Golden days of 
Youth in Sunny France,” and it 
was in this primitive Barbizon man- 
ner that Stevenson made known to 
us his whereabouts and intention. 

I was at this time deeply imbued 
with the Stevenson romances, and 
a close student of literary style, 
especially of that choice in wording 
that gives distinction and person- 
ality to an author, a painstaking 
and conscientious devotion in early 
days, to which I ascribe in later 
years, the receipt of some valued 
letters from the late Lord Charles 
J. Guthrie, who was a classmate and 
lifelong friend of Stevenson’s. 

How glad I am now that I took 
Stevenson’s advice to a young aspir- 
ant and literally “saturated” myself 
with poetic forms and their tech- 
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nique before writing! Experience 
has since taught me that this is the 
basis of all pleasure-giving com- 
position. 

Since the publication of my essay 
on R. L. S. (third printing now in 
preparation) I have been asked by 
many lovers of Stevensoniana to 
describe other meetings of the 
author and artist, but as these were 
before my time, and therefore not 
within my province, all I have 
aimed to do was to record the events 
of that particular day, in its rela- 
tion to me. 

I might say, however, in reply to 
these inquiries that Wyatt Eaton 
met Stevenson frequently in Paris, 
where he came now and then for a 
jollification among the art students, 
Stevenson’s cousin, known as 
“Talking Bob,” being at the time a 
desultory student at Julien’s. Mr. 
Eaton has told me often of their 
meetings at the home of the 
late Moncure D. Conway in Lon- 
don, on the Conways’ Social Sunday 
Nights. 

It is always a joy to me, and was 
I remember at the time, that during 
my first reading of Stevenson’s 
works, I had the constant compan- 
ionship of one who knew him, and 
imparted to me little items of in- 
terest concerning him. 

I was then a schoolgirl and a 
hewcomer, without mutual mem- 
ories among that group of old 
friends gathered at the cottage to 
meet him that day, but I had the 
privilege, so to speak, of being at 
that impressionable age when things 
stamp themselves on the mental 
vision with cameo-like clearness. 
John Burroughs said to me, in 
speaking of Walt Whitman, that 
there are those whom to meet with 
advantage one must be either a 
child or very old, and surely Mr. 
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Burroughs was speaking out of the 
ripeness of the wisdom of old age. 

It is needless to say that I pic- 
tured Stevenson to myself as a 
figure as romantic as any of his 
own characters. Any young crea- 
ture who has walked on the tiptoe 
of that breathless expectation of be- 
holding one who has always seemed 
as unapproachable as a myth, will 
appreciate my state of mind during 
the intervening hours. 

We were gathered in the living 
room when he suddenly appeared, 
hesitating for a moment on the 
threshold, his wan face glowing 
from the briskness of his walk over 
the old wooden bridge (long since 
demolished) that spanned the river 
within a _ stone’s throw of the 
cottage. 

At sight of his merry eyes and 
cheery expression, the tension of 
waiting was instantly relaxed, and 
for a time, laughter, repartee, and 
reminiscence during 


ran _ high, 
which everyone was at top-notch 
intellectualism; at least so it seemed 
to me, for in his presence I was ob- 
sessed with shyness and overcome 
by my own ineptitude in speech. 
Mrs. Stevenson (mother), Lloyd 


Osbourne, and Mrs. Strong now 
joined us, and the conversation be- 
coming more broken up, later, and 
in the midst of the babel of voices, 
I snatched a pleasant little chat 
with Stevenson and even achieved 
an autograph. 

These few moments in which his 
nimble fancy took flight, revealed 
the real youthfulness of his heart, 
and a sprightliness of mind that 
neither time nor illness could quite 
subdue, which to understand one 
had to look at his mother, whose 
round rosy cheeks and alert ex- 
pression proclaimed it an inherited 
quality. 
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It seems to me now, in looking 
back, that he was something better 
than merely picturesque; his long 
hair, touching the velvet collar of 
his coat, accentuated the paleness 
of his face and gave those values 
in light and dark that one enjoys in 
an etching. His bodily thinness, 
outlined through his clothing, that 
hung loosely upon him, was carried 
so well, that it seemed natural, be- 
coming a part of an individual dis- 
tinction, so to speak. 

What struck me in particular 
was a constant movement that was 
not restlessness, but a necessity for 
action, rather, with a sparkle in 
metaphor, that was neither forced 
nor insincere, but the pure welling 
up of hidden depths of his nature; 
indeed, there was something more 
touching in the animation of a life- 
loving nature doomed to extinction 
at the half-gamut of earth’s ex- 
perience, enjoying to the full its 
hour of human ephemeralities, than 
could have been imparted by any 
expressions of regret; and through 
all the nuances of individual mem- 
ory that surged through the heart 
of each member of the little com- 
pany, and bound them together in 
a common sympathy, no word was 
uttered that did not accord with 
that spirit of adventuring and hope. 
It seemed very strange to me, in 
the throes of hero-worship as I was, 
that he spoke as a spectator in his 
own destiny, and dwelt mostly 
upon his “failures,” but when, at 
last, one of the friends cornered him 
to pronounce upon his chief failure, 
Stevenson replied briefly, “Jekyll.” 

There was a little byplay at this, 
in which occurred the word “pot- 
boiler.” Jekyll a potboiler, indeed! 
Jekyll that had yielded the crock of 
gold to sail away in a ship built as 
the darling of a millionaire. There 
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was fun over this idea and a volley 
of exclamatory surprises, to which 
he replied, “But surely it’s the 
worst thing I ever wrote.” 

We youngsters thought him jok- 
ing, but Mr. Sanborn’s understand- 
ing face showed us that Stevenson 
was serious. 

Well, but who wouldn’t seek that 
Elysium where romance is peren- 
nial and where the great childlike 
heart of genius, after effort and 
achievement, has often exchanged 
the palm for the dreams of the 
lotus? Stevenson sat down in the 
old Windsor armchair before the 
wood fire; it was late in May, but 
there was a chill in the air with the 
westering of the sun, and as we 
gathered round him to hear him out 
in this astonishing angle of the sub- 
ject, the mingled firelight and day- 
light casting an opal glow on his 
features, his remarkable hands seen 
to advantage against the dark back- 
ground of his coat, as he held the 
inevitable cigarette poised against 
the next inhalation, he certainly was 
a subject for the brush of a 
Whistler. I remember vividly the 
tenor of that conversation, but I am 
unable to describe it in detail; it 
was to me rather a floating mist of 
intelligence, in which I just seemed 
to sense things, for there were many 
technical terms used that are famil- 
iar to the artist and author, but 
were beyond my grasp, at the time, 
as well as references to events un- 
known to me, but to the old friends; 
it must have been living again in 
retrospect those things that are 
never repeated in a lifetime. 

Mrs. Sanborn now entered, with 
the ingredients for an eggnogg 
heaped upon a tray, at sight of 
which she and Stevenson exchanged 
amused glances. During the first 
moments of raillery he had made 
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known to her that, finding the place 
untenanted on a former visit to 
Manasquan, and seeing that cack- 
ling hens were yet rampant over the 
grounds, he had plundered the nests 
of their daily hoard for eggnoggs, 
and had even found some still warm 
from the laying in the woodpile. 

It was his hour of confession and 
he rose to it heroically, painting 
his crimes in their darkest colors. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, at the close, 
“it was only my Scotch Presbyte- 
rian conscience that kept me from 
breaking all the windows for ex- 
ercise.” 

Thus it was that eggnogg became 
the toast of the day, and that led to 
this beverage being unanimously 
voted for over against the subtler 
influence of tea, and even yet, I 
can see Stevenson poised on the arm 
of a chair—glass in hand—joking 
over his one-time treasure trove. 

After the barley-corning of the 
eggnogg, when the story-telling be- 
gan in earnest, I moved away and 
sat in a corner with Mrs. Steven- 
son, for, strange to say, the story- 
telling bored me; I wanted nothing 
more than to hear Stevenson talk- 
ing about himself. She it was who 
saved the hour for one who had no 
memories in common. She told me 
stories of the days at Colinton where 
he worked and dreamed before he 
was driven out to enforced exile. 
Yes, she said the word sadly, for 
she loved her Scotland home, and to 
her, in spite of her spirit of making 
the best of a bad bargain, that’s 
what it was, and there was no dis- 
simulation on her part. 

How nice it was sitting there, a 
little apart! I had to strain to catch 
her softly uttered words against the 
babel of voices and bursts of merri- 
ment among the story-tellers. So 
the precious moments passed. Dear 
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me! How we all loved and honored 
her that day; the mother of Steven- 
son! Her round, rosy face framed 
in its quaint little black bonnet— 
the kind of little bonnet that no 
American woman ever wears. I 
have always been grateful for those 
moments; they form a little sanc- 
tuary of blessedness that nothing 
can demolish. 

Whether it was through the in- 
fluence of association, or the effect 
of the sight of the sea upon him, or 
the lingering stimulus of the rare- 
fied air of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, whence he had just come, the 
fact remains that Stevenson gave no 
sign of his almost constant suffer- 
ing that day. There was a vitality 
about him, a mental hilarity, one 
might say, that enlivened us all and 
made us speak of the long journey 
only in the terms of a pleasure trip. 

This was seeing Stevenson at his 
best, which was important to me, 
as the memory went with me down 
the years, that his voyage to the 
South Seas was exigency, not 
choice, as he told us; was compli- 
mentary; still, we knew well the 
magic of that Aaru' that held cap- 
tive the heart and fancy of men like 
Pierre Loti, a magic that once felt, 
unfits one for the inhibitions of 
civilization. Then, too, there was 
the fighting chance to be sought, 
since the snow-bound fastnesses of 
the mountains had failed in their 
mission of healing. 

Bliss Carman, who has since made 
the winning fight for life in the 
Adirondack wilderness, says of the 
haunts of Stevenson: 


“There day by day and yard by 
by yard I learned to walk again, 
With the North wind for my 


1Aaru, ancient Oriental name for Elysian 
Fields. 
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trainer. His ways were rough 
and plain. 


“But he stung me into courage, and 
put his heart in me; 

While the silent spruces watched 
us and the river ran to Sea. 


“There in that snowy woodland 
under the mountain side, 

The surge and lift of life came 
back like a returning tide. 


“There was a wild young river,— 
where Robert Louis heard 

The rapids brawling in the night, 
and with the stars conferred.” 


It was a disappointment that Mrs. 
Stevenson (Fanny) was not in our 
midst that afternoon. She was, in 
fact, attending to the business of 
the party, in California, looking 


after her properties there, outfitting 
and stocking up the yacht for the 


long-dreamed-of voyage. 

I had met her in New York twice, 
seeing her in antithetic guises, so to 
speak. The first meeting was at the 
Lows (when she was in silk attire) ; 
the second was at the Hotel Judson 
where she appeared in a state al- 
most of dishevelment. She was 
doubtless oppressed by some ex- 
igent circumstance, and too pre- 
occupied to give any thought to 
the niceties of convention, but in 
any guise I saw her as one of 
Stevenson’s chief achievements. 
Reading Mrs. Sanchez’s Life of 
Fanny Stevenson recently brought 
vividly before me the thrill of those 
early impressions and reminded me 
that even then I knew her for what 
she was, a character of almost 
superhuman courage. 

The life of the wife of a genius 
is never exactly one of ease; and 
when, added to its other trials, one 
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breathes in the constant expectation 
of sudden death, there is created a 
circumstance that calls for great 
love and resolution as well as cour- 
age, and surely this is the supreme 
test of character, a test that many 
great men have found their help- 
mates unequal to, Andrea del Sarto 
and Walter Savage Landor being 
the first names that occur to me out 
of a long list. 

It must be taken for granted, 
then, that the woman who is able 
to bear up under the uncertainties 
and deprivations that devolve upon 
her as the wife of a genius, is born, 
not made, and in her Odyssey of 
overcoming, Fanny Stevenson be- 
comes to us who read one of the 
fine heroic characters of our time. 

Who of all women more than | 
can gauge the agony of her soul— 
travail in her unremitting struggle 
for the life of “Lewis,” as she called 
him, or weigh more exactly the 
sacrifice of a life-loving nature, in 
renouncing the world, at the full 
flower of womanhood, in what 
Stevenson’s mother so justly termed 
enforced exile?—I, who know, none 
better, the superficial appraise- 
ments of these spectators of our 
lives, who not being aware of the 
true nature of the stresses that 
govern our action, launch harsh, or 
at least prejudicial, criticism before 
our footsteps, which we accept as 
our portion, rather than reveal the 
guarded fact, and allow a curtain 
of indifference or seeming coldness 
to drop between us and our social 
relationships. 

It was amusing to watch the 
absorbed way the friends sat listen- 
ing to the stories. Stevenson went 
from strength to strength, em- 
bellishing with witty commentary 
and appreciative aside some of the 
“quandries” of his youth. In speak- 
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ing of true inwardness I might in- 
cidentally mention that the strug- 
gles of young authors are not al- 
ways presentable in polite society, 
and the tragedy of it is that they 
are mostly avoidable. George Gis- 
sing has depicted some of these in 
his New Grub Street, and even 
these were not published until after 
his death. 

Should anyone ask me concern- 
ing the worth-whileness of the fight, 
I would say, “Read Knut Hamsun’s 
Hunger and draw your own con- 
clusions.” There are no exaggera- 
tions in his portrayals; all that he 
states is strictly within the bounds 
of what does befall the young 
writer. é’ 

Imagination and humor being 
the saving grace in the lives of 
authors, to view these difficulties 
in any other light than that of 
assets, would be a pity, since the 
fun they get out of them, more than 
compensates for the trouble. Shall 
I crave your indulgence for quoting 
a little episode of my own, apropos 
of the saving grace angle? 

When I took the first copy of 
R. L. S. at Manasquan to a New 
York publisher, with all the trepida- 
tion of a first venture, my manu- 
script was returned without a read- 
ing, but one day later, after part of 
it had appeared in a Saturday issue 
of the New York Evening Post, I 
happened to be in the offices of the 
aforesaid publisher, when one of 


the chiefs passed through. He 
stopped and remarked, “I saw that 
little piece of yours in the Post the 
other day; we ought to have had 
that.” When I reminded him that 
they had had the first refusal, he 
joined in the laugh, and, raising his 
shoulders in a curious little shrug, 
moved away. He had entirely for- 
gotten the circumstances. Editors, 
as a rule, have a way with them 
that takes experience to discover. 

This calls to mind a quotable in- 
cident from the unfathomable side. 
I once sent in some notes by the 
late Wyatt Eaton to the editor of a 
well-known magazine with the re- 
quest not to publish them until 
after my own demise. That settled 
it; the notes were rushed to press 
with all editorial speed. 

It is just such occurrences as 
these that give the struggling writer 
so intimate a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of human character, and 
make his later-day memories so 
varied and interesting. 

I had a pleasant chat with Lloyd 
Osbourne out under the old apple 
tree on the lawn, that day, that re- 
mains with me as part of the man 
to-day, in spite of the flight of time. 
The memory of the tensity of the 
last moments of parting of that 
group on the bank of the Manas- 
quan, with the long-lingering crim- 
son flush in the clouds after sunset, 
fills me to this day with a deep, 
shall I say, almost sacred, emotion. 








THE WORKS OF ANATOLE LE BRAZ.: 
By Frances M. GOSTLING. 


“On a sweet spring night between evening and morning, 
This song was made in the grey of the dawning, 


When the poet sleepless and sad was lying, 
For his sweetheart, his Brittany lay dying!” 


—Tryphina Keranglaz. 


“Gravest symptom of all, new forms of worship are replacing the ancient 


cults, and among the people the marvellous legends of the saints are becoming 
forgotten. Therefore, I have written these pages, so that if the sweet soul of the 
Breton Pardon should ever fade away, those who like myself have loved it, 
may here find something of its poetry and perfume.” 





UCH is the keynote of all the 
writings of Anatole Le Braz. 
Brittany is dying! Brittany is pass- 
ing away! Civilization, “taking no 
heed of the sweet fancies it crushes, 
nor of the grand old symbols it de- 
stroys,” is crowding her out of ex- 
istence. His mission, therefore, is 
to paint his mistress with all her 
modest, captivating charms before 
she vanishes altogether from this 
lower world. 

The greater number of people 
who visit Brittany never know her 
at all. They do not venture into 
the real Armorica that still exists 
in some parts of the peninsula. 
They certainly would not appreci- 
ate it if they did. Conceive of the 
average tourist at the village of Bu- 
lat, that “mean little town consist- 
ing of a Presbytery, a school, and 
two or three inns”; where no one 
speaks one word of French, and the 
only knife to be obtained for lunch 
resides in the pocket of the inn- 
keeper. 

And just as they never penetrate 
far beyond the comfortable civi- 


IThis well-beloved Breton writer, noted as 
an indefatigable collector of the legends of 
his people, died on March 19th last at the age 
of sixty-seven years. 





—Introduction to Au Pays des Pardons. 


lized precincts of Dinan, Pont-Aven, 
or Morlaix, so they come not at all 
in contact with the true soul of the 
Breton peasant. And no doubt it is 
better so, for they are mostly of 
the number of those of whom the 
writer speaks when he says: 


“To the generations of those who 
have loved and cherished thee, oth- 
ers have succeeded who are too 
busy to listen, too worldly to un- 
derstand.” 


So to most people Brittany is 
merely one of the provinces of 
France, perhaps not even one of 
the most attractive; and the ma- 
jority of English people, on hearing 
it mentioned, are inclined to con- 
fuse it with Normandy, from which 
it differs in all the essentials of 
race, language, and tradition. 

And first as to race. Who are 
these Bretons? 

They are for the most part de- 
scendants of those skin-clad Celtic 
ancestors of ours who fled across 
Channel at the coming of the 
Saxons to insular Britain in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Their 
language, as might have been ex- 




































pected, is almost identical with that 
of Wales, in whose mountains, also, 
many of those fugitives took shel- 
ter. An ancient language, some say 
the most ancient, of the Celtic stock, 
not a patois of French as it is often 
ignorantly regarded, but a distinct 
and venerable tongue of consider- 
able beauty. 

With regard to traditions, iso- 
lated as the peninsula is from the 
rest of France, enjoying an abso- 
lutely separate government till the 
end of the fifteenth century, the 
people have preserved almost in- 
tact the legends, folklore, and be- 
liefs that they brought with them 
from the mother country. It is 
true that for many years after the 
immigration a connection existed 
between Cornwall, Wales, and Lit- 
tle Britain (as Armorica was 
called), and there was so constant 
an interchange of thought and be- 
lief that it is often difficult to say 
in which country a particular tra- 
dition has been evolved. But with 
regard to the rest of Europe the 
isolation of Brittany was almost 
complete. 

When at last she became united 
to France by the marriage of the 
Duchess Anne with the French 
King at the end of the fifteenth 
century, the long period of isola- 
tion and self-reliance through 
which the inhabitants had passed, 
had engendered an intense patriot- 
ism and love of old ways, and thus 
the Celtic tradition came down 
practically unchanged to the mid- 
dle or latter part of the nineteenth 
century. But now, as Monsieur Le 
Braz says, “Every year some altera- 
tion is taking place in the quaint 
customs of the old peninsula.” 

The French Revolution, when it 
Swept through the land, destroyed 
many of the landmarks and records 
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of Brittany, but the traditional lore 
survived this tumultuous upheaval. 
Now, however, in our days, many 
causes are contributing to give Brit- 
tany her deathblow. Facilities of 
travel are multiplying day by day. 
Every year the country is overrun 
by crowds of tourists who demand 
civilized comforts wherever they 
go. Even the peasants themselves 
begin to travel, and, as a farmer’s 
wife said to me the other day, “It is 
not easy to travel in costume.” 

And then the towns are growing 
with all the inevitable results of a 
mixed population, and their influ- 
ence will not be long in making it- 
self felt far off into the quiet coun- 
try. More than all was it the rigid 
enforcement of conscription that 
had an effect on the old customs 
and beliefs of Brittany. The young 
men came back to their native vil- 
lages with very different ideas and 
aspirations to those with which 
they started forth to their barrack 
life. It is not only their long Celtic 
hair and kilted breeches that they 
lost. They still take part in the 
great religious festivals, but it is 
rarer and rarer as the years pass to 
find in the men that enthusiasm 
that formerly characterized them. 

Many Bretons have taken in hand 
to write about their country, for 
they are patriots one and all, but 
for Anatole Le Braz the task has 
been reserved of giving to the 
world, sometimes in the form of a 
novel, sometimes in that of an es- 
say, a poem, or a character study, 
a living picture of the people them- 
selves. And this it is he has de- 
liberately set out to do, as he says 
in an unpublished letter that lies 
before me: 


“It was my lot to be born in the 
very midst of my people, to spend 
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my childhood among the sabotiers, 
the peasants, the sailors. As I 
grew up I only sought learning that 
I might show to the world the un- 
known beauties of my race. And 
I began with the folklore, that is to 
say, with the study of all that is 
deepest in the soul of the people. 
I passed years talking with the old 
folks, watching them live, work, 
dream. What I have done, there- 
fore, is simply to give an artistic 
form to what I have seen and felt, 
seeking to lay less stress on my 
own dreams than on those of my 
race.” 


And well has he succeeded in at- 
taining his ideal! His books are 
not merely books about Brittany, 
they are Brittany. 

To understand such a country it 
is essential to enter into the re- 
ligious life of her people. Like 
most Celtic peoples the Bretons 
have always been devout; they are 
so even to-day. All their life cen- 
ters round their church and grave- 
yard. It is there that the great 
gatherings or pardons are held at 
the festival of the local saint, the 
young people meet and become en- 
gaged, and affairs of importance 
are discussed. 


“All the dearest and most sacred 
emotions of a Breton’s life are con- 
nected with his poor house of 
prayer, with the mossy enclosure 
planted with elms or beeches, with 
the narrow horizon bounded by a 
hawthorn hedge, and with the 
mystical atmosphere perfumed by 
incense.” 


And this holds good in spite of 
the fact that “all these things are 
dying, and many others that have 
gladdened our hearts.” 


THE WORKS OF ANATOLE LE BRAZ 


It is in his Légende de la Mort 
(perhaps the most important of all 
his works, because he there goes 
back to the very foundations of the 
Celtic tradition), that Anatole Le 
Braz speaks especially of the an- 
cient cult which, even in these 
Christian days, still keeps so strong 
a hold on the popular imagination. 
“There is no subject,” says he, 
“that so captivates the imagination 
of the Breton, nor with which he is 
so at home and familiar as that of 
death.” For the Breton, “To die is 
simply to emigrate.” His belief in 
the life after death is so absolute 
and ineradicable that its details 
have become as fixed, certain, and 
materialized as those of his present 
state of existence. 


“The Anaon (or souls) never ap- 
pear separated from their bodies. 
The dead keeps his material form, 
his physical appearance, his well- 
known features. He even wears 
his usual clothing, the same work- 
stained waistcoat, the same broad 
felt hat in which he was known in 
this world. And in like manner, 
neither his feelings, his tastes, his 
occupations, nor his interests have 
changed. On this point Christian 
ideas have been powerless to alter 
the old primitive beliefs. The dead 
has his likes and dislikes, and if 
offended, will take his revenge.” 


He has his debts of honor, too, 
his forgotten promises to keep, and 
has often to take long journeys in 
order to fulfill some appointment 
he has neglected during life. He 
has his ruler, L’Ankou, whose 
statue formerly had a place on the 
altar of the dead in the churches, 
and who is represented as: 


“A kind of administrator, in- 
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trusted with the care and oversight 
of things beyond the grave. Some- 
times he is represented as a very 
tall thin man, with long white hair, 
his face shadowed by a broad felt 
hat; sometimes as a skeleton draped 
in a winding sheet, his skull made 
to turn on its vertebral column as 
a weathercock does on its rod, so 
that in a single glance he can sur- 
vey all the region over which he 
rules.” 


He has his cart in which he col- 
lects the dead. It is drawn by two 
horses, one thin like L’Ankou, the 
other fat and glistening. Over and 
over again in the writings of Ana- 
tole Le Braz we meet references 
to this Ankou showing that the be- 
lief in him is strong among the 
Breton peasants. 

Then there are the warnings of 
the coming of death. “No one dies 
without at least one of his relations, 
friends or neighbours having been 
warned.” The method of the soul’s 
departure, the elaborate symbolism 
employed at the wake and funeral, 
so exquisitely portrayed both in 
Le Sang de la Siréne and Fune- 
railles d’été, the whole marvelous 
network of beliefs and superstitions 
that have grown up around this an- 
cient cult, so nearly connected with 
ancestor worship, enter largely into 
the religious life of the people of 
Brittany. 

So, too, though in a less degree 
does the cult of fire, of which Ana- 
tole Le Braz speaks in his Au Pays 
des Pardons, and one of the five 
sections of Pdques d’Islande. The 
cult of fire has never been eradi- 
cated from the Breton mind, and 
once a year at every crossroads, 
and on the bare summit of every 
hill, dedicated thousands of years 
ago to its worship,— 
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“The fire reigns Master, the Fire, 
the Father of Safety, the Fire that 
chases evil terrors and brings back 
comforting thoughts, the Fire, the 
living idol of earliest times that still 
rouses the unchangeable heart of 
the Celtic Breton to thrill with the 
memory of his ancient Cults.” 


And there is the cult of the sea, so 
inimitably described in “The Par- 
don of Sainte-Anne-de-la-Palude” 
and elsewhere. Indeed, the sea is 
never long absent from the writ- 
ings of M. Le Braz. 


“Suddenly we came upon a fis- 
sure in the architecture of the coun- 
try. It stretched almost up to the 
road, and gave a startling and sud- 
den glimpse over the yawning soli- 
tudes of the sea, the infinite sea. 
Never have I more fully realized the 
inadequacy of all language by 
which we attempt to paint the di- 
vine Magic of the ocean. 

“Neither blue nor green are these 
waters, nor of any other of those 
azure tints we are accustomed to 
connect with the ocean. Only the 
moving, glancing, indescribable 
glittering of a pigeon’s breast can 
give any idea of its changing lights. 
And yet it is like a lake of molten 
metal, glowing with a pale moonlit 
radiance, till in the furthest dis- 
tance it fades and loses itself in 
the cloudy depths of the sky.” 


And there is the cult of the foun- 
tains: 


“The ice-cold fountains of which 
the poet speaks, are still regarded 
with veneration as in those far-off 
days when he sang. Rarely do you 
find them without a wall of roughly 
sculptured stones, and the basin is 
usually protected by a little chapel, 
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almost a temple. For living waters 
are sacred; a tutelary divinity 
dwells in their depths, and the 
sound of the running water is in 
reality the murmur of her voice. It 
is true that Christianity has bap- 
tized her with a new name, regis- 
tered her in the calendar of her 
saints and virgins, and modified 
the meaning of her legend, but it 
has never been able to change her 
little old pagan soul.” 


“As it has always been quite im- 
possible to destroy these Pagan 
cults, Christianity has, as we know, 
tried to turn them to her own ac- 
count. She has raised chapels near 
the fountains, sanctified the old 
myths by adopting them as her 
own, substituting the names of 
saints for those of the old Nature 
Gods.” 


It is thus that we reach the time 
of the coming of the saints to Brit- 
tany, and all the delightful legends 
that center round them. Regard- 
ing their origin Anatole Le Braz 
gives us a beautiful legend told by 
an old woman of Bégard. 


“*Where is this Ireland whose 
name is always on your lips?’ I 
asked her. 

“*Well,’ said she, ‘I have been 
told that it was originally a little 
chip broken off from Paradise. 
God fashioned it into a steep lonely 
island which He anchored by dia- 
mond cables in the midst of a sea 
quite unknown to sailors. . . . The 
isle itself was hidden by a thick 
mist which floated in a circle all 
around it, and a soft unchanging 
light illumined the country. There, 
under the form of great white 
birds, lived the souls that were in- 
tended for the bodies of the saints, 
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and from thence at the call of God 
they started forth to evangelize the 
world.’ ” 


There were, it is true, other 
saints, dim mysterious saints, re- 
lated to those earlier inhabitants of 
Brittany who managed to escape 
from the hands of the Saxons; 
these, in one of his most interest- 
ing sketches, Anatole Le Braz con- 
nects with the sabotiers of to-day. 


“*The other Bretons,’ said the 
old Sabotier, ‘call us the Gauls, and 
it is true that our fathers were told 
that their ancestors did not always 
inhabit this country. They came 
to the forest, said they, walking 
with the sun. In those days a 
softer language was on their lips. 
In their own country they had 
learnt the art of working in holly 
and beech. . . . The son among our 
people never gives up the trade of 
his father.’ ” 


But the saints of these primitive 
Armoricans seem very obscure, if 
not indeed mythical, in comparison 
with the wonderful hierarchy of 
Celtic saints, the patriot saints 
with whom Anatole Le Braz made 
us familiar. There is Gwennolé, 
stern, uncompromising, and pure, 
the ideal churchman; Gwennolé 
with whom to believe was to know, 
who in that hour of darkest dis- 
tress bade his King: 


“Give thanks to God Who by my 
means has lengthened your old age 
so that you may have a chance of 
working out your eternal salva- 
tion.” 


And there is Ronan: 


“With his hairy face, his burn- 
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ing ascetic eyes shadowed by 
shaggy brows, with his rough cloth 
coat dirty, worn, ragged, yellow 
like the skin of a wolf.” 


Primel, too, who it was reported 
had known the Christ Himself. 


“He loved all creation with an 
immense pervading love, men as 
well as brutes, never distinguishing 
the evil from the good, because to 
him every living thing represented 
some element of order and beauty 
in the perfect universe of God.” 


Then there are Envel and Jina, 
the brother and sister who lived in 
their hermitages on either side of 
the river, never hearing each oth- 
er’s voice save when they raised 
them in prayer. And there is 
Hervé, the Blind Bard of Ménez 
Bré, who with his guide Guiharan 
and his faithful wolf is so charm- 
ingly portrayed in one of the latest 
of the author’s books, Contes de 
Soleil et de la Brume. 

But beyond all others stands 
St. Yves, the lawyer of Tréguier, 
the Patron Saint of Brittany. Has 
ever a character been drawn more 
strongly or tenderly than his? He 
lives before us, and there is some- 
thing almost divine in the story as 
we read of his providing soup for 
the miserable beggars who found 
themselves supperless on the eve of 
his pardon. No more impressive 
sight can be witnessed than one of 
these great pardons, of which I sup- 
pose every visitor has seen some ex- 
ample. One of this writer’s books 
has been devoted to the description 
and analysis of the five great typi- 
cal pardons of Brittany. In Au 
Pays des Pardons Monsieur Le 
Braz takes us as only he can do to 
the Pardon of St. Yves, to that of 
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the Singers at Rumengol, to Saint- 
Jean-du-Doigt where the great Fire 
festival is held, to the Grand Tro- 
ménie at Locronan, and to the Par- 
don of the Sea at Sainte-Anne-de-la 
Palude. 

His method of writing is entirely 
his own, and it is doubtful whether 
any but a true Celt could ever pur- 
sue it satisfactorily. Starting with 
the legend of the particular saint 
with whom the festival has become 
associated, the writer takes us, so 
to speak, by the hand, and wanders 
with us from place to place and 
from scene to scene, introducing us 
to his country and to his friends. 
He calls himself a “Literary Pil- 
grim,” and he has a most surpris- 
ing set of acquaintances among the 
people who frequent these festi- 
vals. 

There is the local painter of 
saints, Kabik Rémond, who is also 
a chimney sweep—“The Blackbird 
of St. Yves” as he is called. He is 
a truly wonderful study! 


“If anyone asked him why, with 
the river at his very door, he never 
washed himself, he would reply 
with a mischievous look, that for 
at least a quarter of an hour after- 
wards the clear soul of the running 
water would be troubled by it and 
she would be too disgusted to sing.” 


Then, too, there is Old Ménik, 
with her “grandmotherly face, full 
of a childish sweetness, a face 
whose very wrinkles seemed to 
smile.” Youank-coz there is, too, 
the good old farmer of St. Yves, 
with his manners of a gentleman; 
Baptiste, who lived on the road to 
Lannion in a hut of which only the 
roof and walls were wanting; and 
a host of others. 

All over the country we go with 
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Anatole Le Braz in these books of 
his, and everywhere we find it peo- 
pled by these hospitable, warm- 
hearted, whimsical folk. There are 
old women like Gaid Alain of Plou- 
goff ready to entertain you and tell 
you wonderful stories of the neigh- 
borhood; ropemakers with whom 
you may walk up and down as they 
spin and talk of the doings that 
once took place along the ancient 
roads; little girls to guide you to 
your destination when you have 
lost your way. 

Who but Anatole Le Braz could 
ever have drawn such characters 
as Hippolyte Tacon and Job an 
Ankou. To pass an hour in their 
company is like finding oneself 
once more in the Boar’s Head Tav- 
ern with Falstaff and the others. 
Then, too, there is Anton, the 
itinerant charcoal merchant of 
Port-Blanc. 


“His charcoal! There is none 
like it in the world. It ought to 
be sold for its weight in gold, mark 
you! Yet he, Anton Quesseveur, 
gives it away for nothing, yes, mon 
Dieu, for nothing! or at all events 
for next to nothing! 

“ ‘First,’ as we hear him declare 
to the servant girl, ‘on account of 
your beautiful eyes, my pretty 
young lady; and also because your 
master and I come from the same 
neighbourhood.” 


And there is the good Rector of 
Motreff, who reminds us of so many 
dear old hospitable Breton priests 
we have known,—‘“an educated 
peasant, innocent of heart, keen of 
spirit, a delicious soul.” 

Ah! and Nanna Coadélez—we 
must not overlook old Nanna, who 
of her own free will went away to 
purgatory to find out whether her 
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husband was really happy there or 
not. And there is the tall blind sa- 
botier, the Breton CE£dipus, led by 
his daughter to the Fire of St. John. 


“The blind man has gone down 
on his knees, as though he had 
fallen. Laying his open palms flat 
on the dusty road he cries, ‘Land 
of Saint John I embrace thee. My 
eyes! Give me back my eyes! ... 
Send me not away again without 
having beheld thee!” 


Infinitely pathetic, is it not? But 
then, what pathos is there like the 
pathos of these simple poetic peo- 
ple seen through the eyes of a mas- 
ter like Anatole Le Braz. 

Picture the life of the little Inno- 
cent of the Yeun. The story is at 
the first sight simple, almost sor- 
did. But mark the underlying 


meaning of every word, the mar- 
velous sympathetic comprehension 


of the poor little brain, “upon 
which the lessons made no more 
lasting an impression than a foot 
on the soft damp peat of the Yeun.” 
And then the tender melancholy 
that pervades the atmosphere sur- 
rounding Liettik. Truly she is a 
child of the Great Sad Yeun, “that 
immense peat bog, bathed during 
summer with an all too fleeting 
sunshine, and for the rest of the 
year peopled by grinning faces, 
disquieting monsters, and poor lit- 
tle souls in distress.” Note, too, 
the crescendo of terror that grows 
and grows till it breaks into the 
soft harmonious music of that 
wondrous journey to the Breton 
Paradise. 

Or turn to that even more touch- 
ing picture of the last day of Fé- 
chic-coz, the ancient sailor of Port- 
Blanc. How beautiful is the re- 
strained sorrow with which his 
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widow tells his old friends of the 
last hours. It seems impertinent 
to quote when every word is a 
poem. 


“Toward midday, as I was hang- 
ing out my linen to dry in the gar- 
den, he called me. 

“‘Nonna dear, I think you kept 
that linen sheet that was on our 
bed when we slept together for the 
first time?’ 

“Yes, it is in the cupboard. 
Why?’ 

“‘Oh nothing, give me my pipe.’ 

“He drew a few whiffs but 
stopped almost immediately and 
laid the pipe down beside him on 
the seat without extinguishing it, 
ah, see .. . it is there still! 

“Does it not draw well?’ I 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘well 
enough; but there comes a time 
when all the things of this life lose 


their pleasant flavour to the sons of 
men.’ 

“Then he fell silent though his 
lips still moved as though he were 
holding converse with himself in 
his heart, and I went back to my 


work sad, so sad! Though every- 
thing outside was bathed in sun- 
shine, I felt a shadow coming down 
over the house and knew that it 
was the shadow of death. About 
two o’clock he called me once more. 

“*The tide must be rising. If 
you will push the table against the 
window I will lie down on it, and 
you can put a pillow under my 
head. I am a little tired, and I 
should like to be present once more 
when the boats come in. The sails 
will come into sight one by one. 
Where is the wind?’ 

“ ‘Northeast.’ 

“*Ah, that is the Blessed Wind. 
It smoothes the swell and sends it 
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to sleep, while it sings to the fishes 
and draws them into the nets. Our 
ancestors used to call it the Father 
of Good Fishing.’ 

“He hoisted himself on to the 
table and I made him as com- 
fortable as I could. 

“ ‘How pleasant it is here!’ said 
he; ‘I can see everything, the sun, 
the sea, the sky. .. . It is strange, 
there is a scent in the air that I 
have only noticed once before, that 
day when I set out on my first 
voyage to Florida.’ ” 


Or turn to that most beautiful 
of prose poems, Le Sang de la Si- 
réne, with its touching story of the 
wreck of the young life of Marie- 
Ange. 

And there is always the Death of 
King Gralon. The old king, having 
lost everything, is yet haunted by 
the spirit of his wicked daughter 
Ahés, who as a siren appears to him 
on moonlight nights and sends him 
mad with her singing. He flies at 
last from the Abbey of Landévennec 
where he has taken refuge, and 
finds his way inland to the Forest 
of Kranou, where he is discovered 
by his friend and protector, St. 
Gwennolé, lying on a bank of moss 
and withered leaves, watched over 
by an ancient druid. 

“ ‘Be not harsh with the old man 
yonder!’ he begs when he sees the 
white-robed figure of the monk ap- 
proaching through the trees. ‘He 
has lived for three ages, and known 
all the depths of suffering. The ills 
that I have endured are as nothing 
to the agonies through which he 
has passed. I have had to mourn 
for my ruined city, for the awful 
fate of my only child, but he... 
ah, he has lost his gods! ! What 
sorrow can compare with this 
sorrow?’ ” 
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And he dies there and lies in the 
glade till morning: 


“Watched over by the priest of 
the Christ, and the last worshipper 
of Teutatés. Strange thoughts must 
have haunted the souls of these two 
men. Perchance the presence of 
that silent form sufficed to bridge 
over the gulf that lay between 
them, so that above the king’s body 
in the deep melancholy of that night 
of death, these ancient Cults took 
one another by the hand and held 
communion with the dead under the 
majestic roof of the forest.” 


Anatole Le Braz has told us that 
“there is a certain jealous bashful- 
ness” about his race. At the first 
sound of the railway whistle or the 
motor horn she makes off into those 
mountain fastnesses that still exist 
in some parts of the country. But 
she does not distrust this true son 
of hers. She knows that he loves 
her with all his warm Celtic heart, 
and she sometimes even welcomes 
a friend or foreigner for his sake. 
He says himself that a knowledge 
of the Breton tongue is the only 
open-sesame to Breton confidence. 
But there is another. I have seen 
dull faces light up, scowling looks 
clear, frowns change into smiles, at 
the mention of our Breton poet. 

I shall never forget a certain little 
inn far away in the west. We were 
seated at supper with a gruff, for- 
bidding-looking landlord, and a 
suspicious-minded farmer of the 
neighborhood. Suddenly one of 
them, the farmer I think, asked me 
what had brought me there in the 
black month, as they call November, 
and he did not ask it too pleasantly. 
I answered simply that it was the 
only time I could get away, and 
that for the rest I was a friend of 
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Monsieur Le Braz and had heard 
him speak of the place. 

“Monsieur Anatole Le Braz?” 
cried the men together. “Why, he 
has written all about our town.” 

“He has stayed here for weeks 
together,” added the landlord; “he 
used to sit just where you are 
sitting, and he had the room where 
you are going to sleep.” 

After that no more frowns, no 
more silence. I was a friend of 
their hero, I must be entertained. 
And so I was. On Sunday after- 
noon I was taken to visit all the 
queer little farms in the neighbor- 
hood, was driven in state in the 
farmer’s best cart to a great pil- 
grimage shrine, took part in a 
wedding dance and feast, and, in 
short, was made one of the family. 

Everyone knows Anatole Le 
Braz: the old fishermen who smoke 
their pipes and talk gossip on the 
quays of an evening, the young 
girls who come to draw water from 
the village wells, the grandmothers 
who mind the babies in the church- 
yards, the very school children who 
play hopscotch in the market place. 
Even in the far-away island of 
Ouessant you will find record of 
him, for he has been everywhere. 

And he can paint not only the 
people but the landscapes. There 
are the sunrises: 


“And now under the first faint 
Eastern light the sea shivers, the 
sea awakes. Purple shadows spread 
over its surface, like the blushes 
that stain the white bosom of a 
maiden when her heart first beats 
at the coming of her lover. I know 
of nothing to compare in beauty 
with this awakening of the ocean in 
the early dusk of a summer morn- 
ing. It is like watching the first 
dawn, the coming of light to the 
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new-made world, when the waters 
were separated from the land, the 
light from the darkness.” 


Then again there are the evenings, 
“When stars begin to sparkle in the 
slate grey sky.” And there are the 
sea squalls—think of the sea 
squalls! 


“Outside the shifting circle of 
light cast by the lantern, vast dense 
shadows were moving as though we 
were walking through all the dark- 
ness of a dream forest among phan- 
tom trees shaken by the wind. The 
sea rolled in with a terrifying roar, 
yelling, barking, galloping, like 
some diabolical chase of invisible 
monsters. There were sudden vol- 
leys, too, and now and again a 
ferocious bugle call hurled forth 
with all the might of the abyss.” 


But, after all, it is perhaps in his 
verses that we come most closely 
into communion with the spirit of 
this great Breton writer. In Try- 
phina Keranglaz he has given us a 
story which has never been sur- 
passed, and seldom equaled, in 
idyllic grace and pure spontaneous 
beauty. I believe that unfortu- 
nately the book is out of print, and 
therefore, at the risk of spoiling 
them, I shall give two quotations. 
The first is: 


“Sweet May hath scattered all her 
flowers 

Over the heart of sad Bretagne, 

Bringing the happy Pardon Hours 

When the sea wakes the old moun- 
tain; . 

But not my love again. 


“The sky is full of perfume rare, 
As though an angel passed o’er- 
head, 


And in the quiet evening air, 

The odours of the _ bracken 
spread... 

And she I love lies dead!” 


And the second: 


“Weep not thou for whom all weep, 
Life is sweeter where thou art, 
Sorrow here fills every heart, 
Happiest those who soonest sleep, 
Weep not thou for whom all weep. 


“Gather’d in thine early hour, 
Never will the winter wind, 
Fade thy beauty like a flower, 
Whirl thee like a wither’d flower, 
Scatter thee with breath unkind! 


“Every purpose pure and good, 
Now the chains of earth are riven, 
All thy little sins forgiven, 

In unblemished maidenhood 
On thy white wings soar to 
Heaven.” 


Of La Chanson de la Bretagne, 
with its charming love songs, its 
lullabies, its legends, and its de- 
scriptive poems, time fails me 
to speak. The book, with many 
others by this gifted author, has 
been crowned by the French 
Academy. Nor have I had time to 
speak specially of the collection of 
legends made with the collabora- 
tion of his friend Monsieur Luzel. 
All I have attempted to do is to 
show how complete a record Mon- 
sieur Le Braz has made of the 
country and its people. For the 
chief value of such a writer is that 
all his work forms part of a definite 
whole, and that whole is a picture 
of Brittany as she now exists. As 
I said at the beginning, so I now 
repeat, Brittany, the Brittany that 
such poets as Anatole Le Braz have 
loved and known, is dying; in a few 
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more years she will have ceased to 
exist, and the great work he has 
set himself to accomplish is to paint 
in permanent colors, with all the 
skill and fidelity of his master hand, 
and the unerring instinct of his 
faithful heart, the portrait of his 
still beautiful country. 

But as we study the picture we 
learn many things besides the 
features of the Breton race. It is 
characteristic of all such work that 
it has many sides to it, and in the 
present case, one certainly is that 
it teaches the world the beauty of 
the commonplace. As we read of 
these farmers, these fishermen, 
these old housewives and young 


peasant maids, we grow to sym- 
pathize with their joys and sorrows, 
their pleasures and occupations, 
till we feel that here is life, life such 
as God meant it to be, not the arti- 
ficial thing that it is too often por- 
trayed by the writers of to-day. 


Love with Anatole Le Braz is no 
mere passion, no transitory dis- 
quieting emotion, but a tenderness 
that leavens all the soul, and lasts 
beyond the grave. “They love as 
they pray, these Bretons, thought- 
fully and in silence.” Death, too, 
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is something solemn, it is true, but 
beautiful, and not altogether sad, 
because all natural things “repre- 
sent some element of order and 
beauty in the perfect universe of 
God.” And trouble, sorrow, hard- 
ship, do but soften our hearts and 
draw them nearer to each other. 

In these respects and in many 
others, the writings of Anatole Le 
Braz form as it were one connected 
work, and the same underlying 
truths permeate every part of it. 
But one truth shines out above all 
others, the love that animates the 
heart of the writer for his native 
land. Even we cannot but love her 
as we read his books. But then, 
Anatole Le Braz makes us love 
whom he will. He is a wizard like 
old Merlin, of whom he sometimes 
speaks. He seems to be telling us 
innocent stories of the sea, of the 
forest, of smugglers, tailors, light- 
house-keepers, old church-cleaners, 
little children, and all the while he 
is weaving spells around our hearts, 
calling up magic visions, teaching 
us profoundest truths, binding us 
to his country with simple subtle 
charms, of which he alone has the 
secret. 








THE CANDLE OF MARIA SANCHEZ. 


By Guapys KNIGHT. 


N El Paso one celebrates the feast 

of Corpus Christi with great 
solemnity if one be Mexican—and 
pious. And the one presupposes 
the other. 

For weeks Maria had heard dis- 
cussed and planned the part others 
were to play in the coming celebra- 
tion. There was to be a procession, 
blocks long, and José Ayala was to 
be clothed in a garment of hand- 
some red and bear a sheaf of wheat; 
while Pedra was to be an angel in 
flowing white, white clear down to 
the heels of her new slippers, and 
moreover was to have wings. Jesus 
Martinez was to march with the 


altar boys from the church of the 
Guardian Angel; while Guadalupe, 
his sister, would bear one end of the 
flower-decked chain that was to 
precede the company of vestmented 
priests toward the close of the pro- 


cession. And Hilaria and Inez and 
Soledad, the big sisters, were to 
march with the other Children of 
Mary. José’s uncle, too, was to 
head the men’s choir of the Church 
of the Holy Family. But the 
Sanchez family, pious as they were, 
was to have no _ representation. 
When one is as poor as a Sanchez, 
one is not of those who belong. 
No; for Maria there would be no 
angel’s wings, no flower garland; 
Pedro would bear no wheat nor 
crate of fruit; Angela would wear 
no white veil nor blue ribbon around 
her neck, nor carry a_ lighted 
candle. No Sanchez would lift his 
or her voice in the choruses that 
would soar to heaven on the Sun- 


day afternoon, swelling out along 
the El Paso streets until their 
echoes filled the clear air blocks 
away. Sanchez pére was not of the 
élite who join the lay societies of 
the Church; the élite who do not 
dig streets or lay tracks eight hours 
a day under a desert sun, and grow 
mummied and sweaty and brown in 
so doing. And Sanchez mére could 
not march among the devotees of 
her parish of the Guardian Angel 
because, after putting nine little 
Sanchezes in the world, she had 
now to watch lest this same world 
harm them. For this world has 
small welcome for numerous San- 
chezes who live in congested dis- 
tricts, and many were the dangers 
it offered. The mother of nine has 
little time for anything else but 
being a mother. 

Luz Alaniz gave herself airs be- 
cause her papa was to rear an altar 
before his house along the line of 
parade; and, according to Luz, it 
would be a very grand altar indeed. 
Maria wished that the Sanchezes, 
too, might erect an altar, but they 
had neither paper flowers with 
which to deck it nor lace for the 
cloth; nor, indeed, carpet for the 
approach. And an altar without 
flowers, lace, or carpets would be 
no altar at all. That much Maria 
knew. So, in spite of the Sanchezes’ 
piety, it seemed as if they must con- 
tent themselves to be among those 
who lined the sidewalk and watched 
the rest of the world march by. 

These baffled yearnings, these 
hidden complexes of envy and de- 
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sire within the breast of Maria 
Sanchez, came to a head on the eve 
of the fiesta. Seated on the stoop 
of the two-room hovel, stuck on to 
its neighbors, all equally constricted 
within, and without built with a 
hit-or-miss architecture common 
among the Mexican tenement dis- 
trict poor, she wept quietly, with 
that unobtrusiveness that must on 
all occasions be observed by the 
Mexican female, more especially of 
the peon class, lest she give offense. 
Her shiny black head, every hair 
straight and smooth as an Indian’s, 
rested upon an arm clad in a very 
dirty and ragged sleeve, which in 
turn reclined upon two knees which 
stuck out barely between short 
skirt and shorter hose. As an ac- 
companiment to Maria’s woe came 
the wails of the new nifio next door, 
who had arrived only yesterday in 
a totally unprepared milieu and one 
which was not at all fitted to re- 
ceive or entertain him. 

The sun beamed, too, on Maria’s 
unprotected head, but she did not 
feel it. Maria recked little of heat 
or cold; of cleanliness or dirt. 
Neither did she notice the car 
which came to a halt at the curb, 
disgorging a public health nurse 
and another woman. “Ah, pobre- 
cita!” exclaimed a voice just over 
her, and she raised her head to dis- 
play two large eyes from which 
dripped the tears of silent anguish. 
“What is the matter?” continued 
the sympathetic stranger, her voice 
caressing as the stroking of a hand. 

“It’s Maria Sanchez,” said the 
nurse. “You brought a layette for 


the last baby—Rafael, I believe he 
was. She’s had nine, Mrs. Sanchez 
has. Rafael had a hard time living, 
that’s how I remember him. How’s 
your little brother, Maria?” she 
asked, lapsing into Spanish. 
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Maria answered courteously—all 
Mexican children are courteous— 
that the little Rafael was muy 
bueno. She now recognized not 
only the public health nurse, but the 
lady with her. She was the little 
senora, frail as a piece of porcelain, 
white as a hot-house flower from 
hat to shoes and all in between— 
face, hands, dress. She had brought 
the beautiful garments that had 
covered Rafael, and also garments 
to cover Maria and Gregorio and 
Elena. She was, though Maria did 
not know this, the little lady of a 
big charity, the Christ Child So- 
ciety, that made layettes for needy 
babies and found them out and 
covered not only their naked bodies, 
but sometimes the equally naked 
bodies of their small brethren. Frail 
and tireless she was, and many a 
hapless mother knew her and re- 
membered the sefiora on her knees 
at Mass. Now while the nurse 
passed into the next house, where 
the wailing of Bernicio Raredes, 
aged not quite twenty-four hours, 
announced his need of her pres- 
ence, the little white lady stopped 
beside Maria to question her. 

It took tact and finesse to draw 
from Maria the source of her tears, 
for Maria was not of those who 
complain or noise their troubles. 
But at last she learned that Maria 
wept because she could have no 
part in the celebration of Corpus 
Christi next day. 

“Not even a candle, Sefiora,” 
sobbed Maria, overcome with grief 
as she voiced her secret yearnings. 
Her mamma had said she cannot 
buy even a candle. With a candle 
in hand, lighted devoutly, Maria 
could have knelt on the sidewalk 
as the Sacrament passed, and felt 
herself one of the chosen. Others 
might wear wings and carry ban- 























ners, but to these heights Maria did 
not aspire. But a candle—if she 
might have had only a candle—why, 
when God passed by under the 
golden canopy in the hands of the 
Bishop, He would notice that Maria 
held no lighted taper in His honor; 
He would think perhaps that Maria 
was not pious. True, she had not 
made her formal communion yet, 
but for all that, Sefiora, she was a 
good Catholic. Oh, si; and went to 
Mass every Sunday. 

“Bless her heart!” cried the little 
white lady, hugging her around her 
thin and dirty little shoulders, “she 
shall have a candle, so she shall!” 

So next day, when the small 
streams of people began to trickle 
down Arizona and Mesa Streets to- 
ward the cathedral, Maria, among 
them, bore carefully a large and 
splendid taper. 


* * * 


At five o’clock on a scorching 
June afternoon, Mesa Avenue, lead- 
ing from the cathedral, was already 
beginning to thicken with people. 
At a little before six the gathering 
was a crowd. Arizona Street was 
dark with humanity from curb to 
curb, overflowing up the steps of 
the big church, and into Mesa 
Avenue, down which the parade 
was to start. Ten thousand of them 
to form the parade, not to count the 
bystanders on the sidewalks. Ten 
thousand or more, most of them 
Mexican. On Mesa Avenue the Boy 
Scouts were formed, with the boys’ 
band behind, awaiting the signal for 


starting. 
Sanchez, in clean blue shirt and 
trousers, looking sixty for his 


thirty-five years, smoking strong 
tiny cigarettes that he rolled in 
yellow paper, carried Gregorio, who 
immediately preceded Rafael among 
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Mrs. Sanchez in dis- 
creet black with black mantilla over 
her smooth head, old and wrinkled 
and broken with her thirty-two 


the Sanchezes. 


years, wearing the hopeless pa- 
tience of the lower class Mexican 
in her once beautiful eyes, bore 
Rafael, with Elena at her skirt. 
Elena was magnificent to-day, in 
splendid scarlet, new shoes pur- 
chased with unexpected largess re- 
ceived by Angela, who worked out 
by the day. About her round little 
black head she wore a scarlet band, 
and her little shoes, too, were of 
the same cheerful color. As the 
boys’ band began to play, she 
gyrated solemnly on the sidewalk, 
under the smiling, tolerant gaze of 
her old-young mother. Pedro in 
clean overalls, and unwonted shoes, 
watched stolidly from beside his 
father. Whatever yearnings arose 
in Pedro’s breast to march with the 
band and make music with mouth 
and hands as did those boys, he 
gave no sign upon his nut-brown 
countenance. Pedro had already, 
with the philosophy of his kind, 
accepted the inevitable. Life was 
like that; why struggle against it? 

Angela, big-eyed and beautiful 
with the ephemeral beauty of the 
lower-class Mexican, smiled and 
chattered to her lover beside her. 
Angela, in a few years to be haggard 
and old and ugly with work and 
anxiety and maternity. But of this 
she recked but little. Life was at 
its best now for Angela. Let her 
make the most of it. The years of 
blossoming for the peon girl are 
few. 

The rest of the eleven Sanchezes 
were scattered about. Maria, with 
almost maternal pride and care, had 
laid her candle on the lawn of the 
private home behind her. The cool 


grass, newly watered, would keep it 
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straight and fresh against the heat 
of the day. From the cathedral 
suddenly swelled out the mighty 
exultant sounds of the Te Deum, 
sung by men’s voices. It came into 
Mesa Avenue and silenced the 
tongues of those who waited; it 
spread its volume of majesty and 
triumph and tribute into the breath- 
less streets beyond. Now a clock 
somewhere in one of the houses 
bordering the street struck the hour, 
and promptly, upon signal, the 
boys’ band burst into sound. The 
procession was started, and the 
proudest celebration of the year for 
the Catholic Church in El Paso was 
begun. 

In a still broiling sun, under a 
sky that seemed to shed heat out 
of its blue, they passed, thousands 
of them, between the devout and 
silent rows of sidewalk watchers. 
Maria, with a backward glance for 
her precious candle, edged to the 
curb, peering between taller figures. 
There were the Children of Mary, 
among them Inez and Hilaria and 
Soledad, the big sisters of her 
friends, clad in white, with white 
rebozos over their heads and blue 
ribbons over their breasts and 
lighted candles in their hands, sing- 
ing, singing, oh, beautifully, as only 
Latin voices can sing, with the mel- 
ody of generations of music-lovers 
behind them, rising in high, sweet 
volume in the clear air of the desert 
city. Here were the altar boys of 
the Guardian Angel in their white 
surplices and red gowns beneath, 
singing, too, with the clear tones 
like those of a whistle, heard only 
in unchanged voices. Rows upon 
rows of them—men, bearing ban- 
ners and singing; women, chanting; 
boys with crates on their backs con- 
taining fruit and vegetables; boys 
with sheaves of wheat; girls dressed 
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as angels, hands folded devoutly, 
eyes cast down, huge wings flutter- 
ing behind them. Women again, 
singing to heaven, voices like angels, 
strangely clear in the open air. A 
priest directing a group, beating 
time with raised hand. Another 
band of girls, flower-crowned. Two 
long lines of older girls, each bear- 
ing a chain of white paper flowers, 
spotted with red roses. Now Maria 
tore her eyes away to glance back 
at her precious candle. Yes, it was 
safe; reclining there in all its 
creamy waxen beauty against the 
cool grass. Should any profane 
hand touch it—but no, Mexicans 
are not sacrilegious. They respect 
anything connected with their re- 
ligion. Her candle was safe from 
vandalism. Again her eyes turned 
to the teeming street. 

Now the Americans were coming: 
Knights of Columbus, with their 
banner; oh, the bravery of these 
banners, white-and-gold, red, green, 
and always gold! Here came a 
group of women: the Christ Child 
Society, leading children, marshaled 
by the little white sefiora of the 
taper. Maria’s large and eager eyes 
followed her; if only the sefora 
would turn and see her there, she 
and her beautiful candle! But the 
sehora did not know of the wistful 
eyes that followed her; she was 
occupied, not with the bystanders, 
but with her own litfle group, as she 
walked along beside them, valiant 
though wilted after an hour of wait- 
ing in the crowded street under a 
June desert sun. Now more groups 
went by. Down the street an altar 
had been erected by a devout Mexi- 
can family; as she had passed, 
Maria had noticed longingly and 
with pious envy the bright paper 
flowers, the lace that covered the 
altar, the garlands hung about, the 
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holy pictures that crowned it. 
Happy, indeed, thought the daugh- 
ter of the Sanchezes, those who 
dwelt in the house behind this muy 
bonita altar. Farther down the 
street a statelier one had been 
erected before a private home, 
where the first stop of the proces- 
sion was to be made. A beautiful 
altar, but one which would not per- 
haps have appealed as strongly to 
Maria Sanchez, for it had no artifi- 
cial flowers in gaudy colors nor stiff 
patterns of lace. And now Maria 
went back to get her candle and 
lighted it with matches carefully 
hoarded against this moment. For 
a bevy of surpliced priests was ap- 
proaching, and that meant the 
solemn moment of the procession, 
the motif of the entire fiesta. The 
whole throng fell on its knees upon 
the sidewalk, candles a-light in 
hands, bare heads bowed at the 
coming of the Sacrament. 

Under a golden canopy walked 
the Bishop, supported by priests, 
magnificently garmented, bearing 
aloft the monstrance for the multi- 
tude to adore. All the pomp and 
pageantry of the church, all the 
splendor and faith of medieval days, 
flowered here on these El Paso 
streets for all the town to see. Proud 
of their faith, displaying it freely, 
they marched. And to the watchers 
on either side there were no doubts 
or questionings. Faith! Simple as 
they were, it was all they had to 
give. Superstition, you say? Faith! 
I hear shouted in a body in answer. 
Faith. Reverence. Devotion. It 
bent their knees and bared their 
heads; it drew them out under a 
blazing El Paso summer sky, than 
which no sky is fiercer. 

With eyes peeping out from 
under the fringe of black hair that 
banged her lowered forehead, Maria 


saw Fernando Garcia in the row of 
acolytes who swung censers of in- 
cense before the golden canopy. 
Beyond them, close to the sidewalk, 
walked more acolytes, bearing 
lighted candles. There was Este- 
ban Franco, clutching frantically at 
a candle that had bent in the heat, 
after having been held during the 
long wait before the procession 
started, the paper wound around it 
slipping as it melted under his 
hands. As he came near, the big 
taper wavered, bent, and curled over 
completely, extinguishing itself, a 
molten mass of wax, a useless, dis- 
figured thing. Despair settled on 
Esteban’s face, as, shifting the limp 
candle from hand to hand as he 
strove to straighten it, he cast his 
glance from right to left seeking 
help. 

To Maria came a great inspira- 
tion. Quick as thought she thrust 
into Esteban’s hands her lighted 
candle. The big, wonderful candle 
the little sefora had given her, stiff 
from its sojourn on the cool wet 
grass, carefully wrapped with paper 
against the heat of one’s hands. Oh, 
it was a proud moment for Maria 
Sanchez! Madre de Dios! she 
thought, supposing Esteban’s can- 
dle had melted and she had not had 
hers there to replace it! A candle 
that escorted God Himself! What 
would He have thought, if Esteban, 
His acolyte, had had to proceed 
without a lighted taper! 

Despair lifted from Esteban’s 
face as the new candle was thrust 
into his hands. He did not have 
time to recognize Maria; to him it 
was a miracle. His candle melted; 
behold, a fresh one took its place. 
Whether human hands or angelic 
had replaced it, Esteban could not 
have told. And the solemn proces- 
sion proceeded, censers swinging, 
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incense ascending, lighted candles 
accompanying the golden canopy 
and what was beneath it; passed 
on, and was out of sight beyond the 
crowds that closed in behind it, 
following. But with it traveled 
Maria’s candle, the shining escort of 
priests and bishop and God 
Himself. 

It was a great moment for Maria. 
She was never to live a greater. 

The crowds were thinning away. 
Tired Elena dragged her scarlet 
feet and cried to be carried, until 
Sanchez lifted her to his other arm, 
balancing with Gregorio. Angela 
and her lover had disappeared in 
the throng. Pedro, stolid as before, 
plodded behind his father. Mrs. 
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Sanchez, gathering up the rest of 
her brood, turned to Maria. 

“Let us go,” she said. “But where 
is your candle, Maria?” 

Maria hung her head and made 
no answer. In the flurry of mar- 
shaling the children, Mrs. Sanchez 
did not press the question. Maria 
followed slowly as the nine other 
Sanchezes moved down the street— 
a street strewn with flowers the 
children had scattered to make a 
path for the golden canopy; flowers 
already trampled under foot and 
wilting in the heat. 

In the far distance Maria could 
see the procession passing on. And 
with the procession went her candle, 
lighting the path of God. 


THE WAYSIDE SHRINE. 


By JEWELL MILLER. 


OnE passes Thee at dawn, 
With singing heart, 

On the swift feet of love; 
Thou art but a part 

Of joy, of light, of morn, 

To youth’s unheeding heart 

That has not known a thorn. 


One comes to Thee at dusk, 
On faltering feet, 

To lay a broken life 

Before Thy Image sweet; 

And lo, Thou’lt whisper peace 
Before he goes 

His lonely, quiet way 

Between the olive groves. 
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By W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


ERE can be few visitors to 

Brittany who have not seen a 
pardon; there can be few who have 
not brought back records of it in 
the form of photographs. I have 
been present on occasions when the 
incessant click of cameras formed 
the most irritating of accompani- 
ments to religious devotion,—an 
error of taste, to my mind, such as 
would jar upon our own sensitive- 
ness did a Breton—or rather scores 
of Bretons—use their cameras in 
the middle of a service in some quiet 
parish church at home. 

For a pardon is not a pretext for 
a peep show or for an ebullition of 
animal spirits. Within itself it 
concentrates the devotional mind 
not only upon the saint in whose 
honor it is held, but in some vague, 
semi-conscious fashion, upon all 
those traditions, struggles, and 
beatitudes which have united in the 
past and remain united in the pres- 
ent to make Bretons favored among 
the peoples of the earth. 

Whether the pardon be held in a 
great basilica or in a dilapidated 
hillside chapel, its spirit is the 
same; for a Breton proverb warns 
us against judging the power of a 
saint by the size of his church. To 
the village dweller, the pardon is a 
day of solemn joy and celebration 
of his local patron to a degree 
which, even allowing for differences 
of national feeling, finds no parallel 
with us. But over and above his 
own village pardon are others 
which, to save his soul from too pro- 
longed a torment in purgatory, he 


must not fail to visit at least once 
during his lifetime—national par- 
dons of national saints, such as St. 
Anne or St. Yves. So it comes about 
that these national pardons, visited 
by the devout of all four corners of 
the province, are revelations to the 
foreigner of that wealth of costume 
which the Breton, almost alone 
among those peoples upon whom 
the eager world of tourists has de- 
scended, can still wear without self- 
consciousness. 

Perhaps the most astonishing 
pardon in all Brittany used at one 
time to be held at St. Servais near 
Callac. St. Servais is the saint who 
protects crops; to his pardon, there- 
fore, came bands of men from the 
four dioceses of Brittany—from 
Tréguier, from Vannes, from 
Quimper, and from Léon—armed 
with penn-baz of oak or holly, iron- 
headed, as formidable as a primi- 
tive war club and fastened, like the 
Irish shillelagh, to the right wrist 
by a thong of leather, Till Vespers 
had ended, all was peaceable and 
orderly; but no sooner was the 
image of the Saint lifted from its 
resting place by the altar than, in 
the very church itself, the four rival 
bands set upon one another in the 
hope of capturing the little wooden 
statue and of thereby ensuring for 
themselves an abundant harvest. 

So violent did this pardon be- 
come as, year after year, the 
rivalry increased, that it was finally 
put under a kind of interdict by the 
civil and diocesan authorities; but 
there are Bretons who will solemnly 
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aver that the crops have suffered 
and agricultural depression has in- 
creased through such scurvy neglect 
of the Saint. 

From such a strange pardon as 
that of St. Servais we may profitably 
turn to the legendary origin of the 
Pardon of St. Jean at St. Jean-du- 
Doigt. In the days of which this 
legend tells—that is to say, the 
Hundred Years’ War—the village 
of St. Jean was known as Traoun- 
Mériadek, the Valley of Mériadek, 
who was its patron saint in those 
times.* 

The legend, then, recounts the 
adventures of a Breton peasant of 
Plougasnou, a village dependent 


upon St. Jean, who hired himself 
out as a soldier and who saw his 
service in Normandy. But just as 
his comrades longed to take home 
plunder and wealth, so did he yearn 
to present to his own parish church 


the most precious relic of a chapel 
near St. L6—the index finger of St. 
John the Baptist. Day by day he 
would kneel before it and murmur 
to himself, “How marvelous a gift.” 

One day, he rose from his devo- 
tions a different man. Admittedly, 
he was going home; but that did not 
entirely account for the fullness of 
his sensations. A mysterious joy, 
an unearthly exaltation possessed 
him; he seemed to walk upon air. 
Free at last from the trammels of 
service, he set out in the late after- 
noon towards his beloved Brittany 
and, to his surprise, was greeted at 
the first village through which he 
passed by a tremendous pealing of 
church bells; although, as it was 
soon remarked by the villagers, who 
turned out in alarm at the din, the 
belfries were not only empty but 


1St. Mériadek came from England and 
landed at St. Jean-du-Doigt, where he lived a 
hermit’s life. He is afterwards found in 
Morbihan and became Bishop of Vannes. 
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had actually been locked up for the 
night. 

Having no explanation ready to 
hand, the poor Breton was arrested 
and thrust into a dark and noisome 
dungeon. Yet here, even, his good 
spirits did not forsake him. He 
was soon sleeping peacefully, 
dreaming of his native village of 
Plougasnou and the joys that there 
attended him, of the broad hillside 
of Traoun-Mériadek, of the blue 
sweep of the Channel round the 
peninsula of Primel. It was a 
dream alluring enough to a captive; 
and when he awoke he was as- 
tonished beyond words to find the 
dream a reality. He actually was 
within a stone’s throw of his home, 
sitting upon the uplands of his na- 
tive village in the glory of an 
autumn morning. Of his prison no 
trace remained. And as he looked 
and listened, the church bells began 
to call. 

Down the hillside he raced, and 
into the familiar village church, 
where the congregation was assem- 
bled. A moment later he was on 
his knees in an outpouring of 
gratitude for his safe deliverance 
and return. In ecstasy his hands 
clutched each other. And as they 
did so, one of them was slowly 
opened, as by a gigantic vice 
wrenching finger from finger. The 
flesh was torn bloodlessly apart; 
and suddenly there flew from the 
gaping wound, across the church 
and on to the cloth of the high altar, 
a small, discolored something. All 
the candles in the building shot into 
brilliant flame, and bells and organ 
swelled into a joyous pzan. 

That something was the index 
finger of St. John the Baptist, for 
which the peasant had yearned so 
deeply. Unable, it appeared, to con- 
template separation from an ad- 
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mirer so constant, the precious relic 
had hidden itself, unknown to him, 
between the skin and the flesh of 
his hand. With him it had jour- 
neyed from St. L6 and had rescued 
him from his perils. And at St. 
Jean it and the great Saint to whom 
it belonged have been honored ever 
since. 

Reference has already been made 
to the national character of the 
Pardon—or rather Pardons—of St. 
Anne—for there are two, one at 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Palue (or Palude), 
the other at Ste. Anne-d’Auray. Of 
the two, that of Ste. Anne-de-la- 
Palue is the more interesting, since 
it takes us back to days before St. 
Anne was born or Christianity had 
come into being. 

Though, of course, its legend is 
Christian enough. You will recall? 
that when the Saint had returned 
from the Holy Land and had given 
herself up to a life of prayer, her 
grandson, Jesus, accompanied by 
Peter and John, visited her hut to 
ask her blessing before Calvary. 

Now after she had bestowed it 
upon Him, Jesus said: 

“And to show the love I bear you, 
Grandmother, I will promise always 
to remember your Bretons; and 
whatever you ask shall be given 
unto them.” 

“Grandson,” answered St. Anne, 
“let a church be consecrated to my 
honor upon this spot, and let my 
Bretons come here for healing.” 

“So be it,” replied Our Lord, and 
to lay greater stress upon His 
promise, He struck His staff three 
times upon the ground, so that 
there issued from the sand at His 
feet a spring marvelous in its 
powers of healing. Throughout all 
the centuries it has never once 


2See “Some Popular Saints of Brittany,” in 
Tue Catnoric Wort, May, 1926. 
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ceased to flow, and many who have 
come to it in suffering have left it 
in peace and health. 

Soon afterwards St. Anne died; 
and the sea moaned her lament. 
The women of the neighborhood 
who had tended her in her old age 
came with linen to shroud her 
body; but no trace of it could they 
find. 

“She has left us,” cried they in 
grief, “because in some manner we 
have displeased her.” 

Yet that very night the fishermen 
along the coast brought up in their 
nets a statue of the Saint uncor- 
roded by the sea and of most deli- 
cate workmanship. Reverently and 
joyfully they carried it from the 
beach; but when it reached the spot 
upon which St. Anne had lived, it 
grew so heavy that all the men in 
the district were not able to carry 
it farther. 

“It is a sign,” they said. 
must we build her church.” 

And on that spot, indeed, stands 
the church around which the par- 
don centers. 

But St. Anne is not the only per- 
sonage to whom honor is done near 
Douarnenez upon the last Sunday 
in August. 

In the dim ages before history 
there existed in the Baie des Tré- 
passés the splendid city of Ker-Ys, 
capital of good King Gralon and of 
his daughter, Ahés or Dahut. Very 
fair was Ahés to look upon: her 
hair floated in the breeze, the color 
sometimes of the sun, sometimes of 
the moon; her eyes were large and 
changeful and fascinating. White 
and transparent was her skin when, 
in the heat of August, she used to 
bathe naked in sea and river; and 
men would run to worship her and 
to lose themselves in contemplation 
of her charms, as she sped like a 


“Here 
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ripple of light through the water. 
So powerful was she, that she could 
for a mere caprice bring about the 
most terrible of disasters—the de- 
struction of a whole fishing fleet or 
even of a countryside—and would 
wreak the most horrible vengeance 
upon those who resisted or dis- 
pleased her. 

Does it not seem that Ahés is a 
personification of the sea—a per- 
sonification which would grow 
without effort in the mind of the 
dwellers along the coast of the 
treacherous Atlantic? Fit subject, 
was Ahés, for the cowed devotion of 
primitive peoples; and those who 
even to-day go down to the sea in 
the uncouth sardine-craft of Dou- 
arnenez feel her fearful worship 
stirring their hearts. 

But it is the Christian ideal upon 
which they would devote their at- 
tention, as the “lost”—-widows of 
those who have sailed their last 
voyage—walk slowly in procession, 
with candles extinguished to signify 
that those they loved have been in 
like manner extinguished, before 
the “saved”—sailors dressed in the 
very garments in which they suf- 
fered shipwreck and in which they 
were snatched from destruction. 
The widows pray resignedly to St. 
Anne for the welfare of those whom 
the sea has kissed; the saved praise 
her with thankfulness for her mercy 
and loving-kindness. But it is 
dangerous to trick the sea of its 
victims. By next pardon, perhaps— 

The legend of Ste. Anne-d’Auray 
carries us back only to the summer 
of 1623, to an evening upon which 
Yves Nicholazic, who was a farmer, 
watered his cattle at a spring which 
bubbled through his field away 
down the rocky hillside into the 
Riviére d’Auray. As he watched 
the slow movements of his beasts 
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and thought doubtless of the fine 
prices they would fetch at market, 
he became suddenly aware of a 
vast concourse approaching over 
the fields. Bretons they were from 
their familiar costumes; but there 
was about them a radiance with 
which Yves was totally unac- 
quainted in the folk of the country- 
side. He looked more closely; and 
saw in the gathering dusk—halos. 
In their midst moved the superb 
figure of St. Anne. He threw him- 
self in ecstasy upon the ground; 
but when he at length ventured a 
side peep, the heavenly visitants 
had vanished. 

Bewildered, Yves betook himself 
to the parish priest. That good man 
argued, however, that as St. Anne 
had never appeared even to the 
Bishop, it was sheer presumption 
to suppose for one moment that 
she would honor so lowly a person 
as Yves. 

Yet again St. Anne and her at- 
tendants visited the farmer at the 
spring. This time Yves stood firm 
though trembling, cap in hand and 
gazing full at the Saint. 

“Fear not,” she said to him 
gently, “but do as I bid you. Upon 
your farm you will find an image 
of me buried where it fell in the 
wild days of Vandalism. Unearth 
it, and rebuild there the chapel in 
my name in which your ancestors 
used to worship.” 

The vision faded; but there came 
out of the evening glow a star to 
guide the farmer to the spot where 
the image might be found. Eagerly 
he dug with his bare hands, and in 
due course brought to light a statue, 
white and shining, of his beloved 
Saint. All the next day he worked 
at a shelter of rough turf to serve 
as a chapel for the statue; nor did 
he return home until the chapel 
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was complete and he had offered up 
in it the first prayer. 


Now when Yves told his story in, 


the village he was—perhaps ex- 
cusably—looked upon as demented, 
and was laughted at unmercifully. 
But St. Anne is not the saint to 
leave her devotees in the slough of 
public opinion; to convince the 
skeptics, Yves must perform fresh 
wonders. So a third time did she 
appear to him, accompanied by 
angels who bore the model of a 
great church the farmer was to 
build in honor of the statue and of 
St. Anne. When.-the vision had 
passed, the picture of the task he 
had to perform remained so vividly 
in Yves’s mind that, returning to the 
village, he not only drew the com- 
plete plans of the church but ac- 
tually began to build it with his own 
hands. 

Skepticism fled before this fresh 
marvel. Money and help poured in 


from the devout; day by day Yves 
Nicholazic superintended the build- 


ing. And even before it was 
finished, pilgrims came hurrying 
from every quarter of Brittany to 
honor St. Anne and to obtain heal- 
ing at the spring upon Yves’s farm 
on which the Saint had bestowed 
miraculous properties. 

Let us turn for a moment from 
Yves Nicholazic to St. Yves, whose 
pardon at Tréguier is for the rich, 
with whom the Saint has but little 
sympathy. His real pardon—the 
pardon to which he himself some- 
times returns—is at Minihy, a little 
above the Tréguier of the hotels, the 
parish in which stands the Manor 
of Kermartin, birthplace and home 
of the Saint. To it flock all the 
beggars of Brittany, to crawl 
beneath the tomb of St. Yves, kiss- 
ing its stones in genuine devotion 
and deriving therefrom great con- 
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solation; for is not St. Yves the 
Patron Saint of the Poor? 

There is no single legend that 
attaches itself to his pardon; 
rather, a crowd of legends, all en- 
dearing him, as does this typical 
one, to those who so eagerly flock 
to honor him in his own parish 
each nineteenth of May. 

On a certain stormy evening, St. 
Yves, as he sat by his comfortable 
fireside, heard upon the door a 
fierce hammering. He rose, drew 
the bolt, and admitted (it was his 
custom to admit all who knocked) 
the six bedraggled figures shivering 
without. 

“Quick, good friends,” he cried, 
“for in here itis warm. And I was 
only awaiting your arrival to make 
the soup.” 

This was, indeed, his usual salu- 
tation: he was only awaiting his 
friends before he made the soup. 
And there were always those ready 
to share it with so beloved a 
gentleman. 

The six figures bundled into the 
room, the door, blown to by the 
wind, shutting with a mighty noise 
behind them. As Yves knelt down 
to put a brighter blaze into the fire, 
they spread their hands gratefully 
to its cheer and warmth; and soon 
their nostrils quivered at the smell 
of a meal. With his own hands, 
Yves laid the table; when the soup 
was ready, thick and nourishing, 
with his own hands he served them. 

They fell to, as you may imagine, 
with gusto. Yves, meanwhile, rum- 
maged in the larder for white bread, 
for fresh butter, for pork, for beef, 
for every delicacy stored in his 
house to make poor wanderers wel- 
come. It was a joyous meal for 
the famished six; and when they 
had filled themselves with good 
fare, the eldest among them rose 
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in acknowledgment of Yves’s hos- 
pitality. 

“Good host,” said he, “so well 
have you feasted us this night that 
it would be indeed churlish of me 
not to tell you of our circumstances. 
For myself, I am a poor conjurer, 
a ballad-singer, and a_legend- 
monger. This is my faithful wife 
who follows me in my endless 
travels, knowing the virtues of 
herbs, the cure of boils and warts 
and the prediction of fortunes. My 
two sons are musicians playing, one 
the viol, one the clarionet. As for my 
daughters—my two daughters—” 

But Yves noticed a blush rising 
upon the cheek of the two girls, 
pretty beyond their poverty. 

“Do not trouble with these de- 
tails to-night,” he said _ kindly. 
“Sleep, rather. And as long as you 
eare to stay here, this house is 
yours. Good night, my children.” 


And such was the hospitality of 


St. Yves, that when he died eleven 
years later, they were still his 
guests. 

On the day of the pardon of those 
saints whose mission it is to ex- 
ercise protection over animals, 
strange customs still persist. At 
the Chapelle St. Nichodéme, near 
St. Nicholas-des-Eaux, for example, 
cattle decorated with ribbons and 
cockades are led in procession with 
drums and banners. The animals 
are then offered to the Saint and 
put up to auction by the beadle, 
their purchase, it is said, bringing 
good luck to the stable into which 
they are taken. On the day of the 
Pardon of St. Herbot (the Friday 
before Trinity Sunday), all the 
cattle in Brittany are made to lie 
down—a custom now falling into 
disuse. The peasants, as also at 
the Pardon of St. Cornély at Carnac, 
place upon the Saint’s altar tufts 
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from the tail and mane of their 
beasts; and at Carnac it was at one 
time the custom to roast an ox 
whole in the street. As to St. Eloi, 
patron saint of horses, his three 
Pardons—near Landerneau, near 
St. Nicholas-du-Plélem, and near 
Sizum—are all marked by the pres- 
ence of horses in or around the 
chapels. Near Landerneau they are 
ridden three times round the build- 
ing and then made to bow before 
the altar; near St. Nicholas-du- 
Plélem, holy water is poured into 
their ears, while offerings of oats 
and of hair from their manes are 
made to the Saint. Now that 
wolves are extinct in Brittany, blind 
St. Hervé has joined St. Eloi in the 
protection of horses, and hair from 
their manes is offered also upon his 
altars. St. Gildas, too, interests 
himself on their behalf; a piece of 
bread rubbed against the forehead 
of the Saint at Port-Blanc and given 
to horses if they fall sick during 
the year is said to effect marvelous 
cures. To the Pardon of St. Méen, 
at St. Méen-le-Grand, pigs are led 
in procession; and birds are taken 
to the pardons at the Chapelle de 
Lothea near Quimperlé, and the 
Chapelle St. Jean near Brest. 

There is a saint named Rénau or 
Ronan, in whose honor is held every 
six years (the next occasion will 
be in 1929) a curious night pil- 
grimage round the hill of Locronan. 
It was on the summit of this hill 
that St. Ronan lived, and upon its 
summit that he died. 

Now it happened that his hut was 
situated at the exact junction of 
three dioceses; and the Bishop of 
each saw the enhancement of his 
own reputation and the winning of 
riches for his see in securing the 
body of the holy man for interment 
in his cathedral. 
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So each Bishop made a stealthy 
journey to Locronan. And each 
Bishop was mightily surprised at 
finding upon the hilltop the other 
bishops. 

It was emphatically a moment for 
tact. 

“A lovely view over Douarnenez,” 
remarked the Bishop of Vannes. 

“I often come here to admire it,” 
replied the Bishop of Léon. 

But the Bishop of Cornouaille 
was a blunt man. 

“Bah,” he cried angrily, “let us 
not beat about the bush. Who, I 
ask, is to have the body of Ronan?” 

He set forth, thereupon, on a 
lengthy exposition of his demands. 
The Bishop of Léon replied with 
reasoning equally cogent upon his 
own behalf. The Bishop of Vannes, 
an astute politician, had brought 
with him documents in support of 
the third claim. All three were 
stiff-necked, and from argument 
rose to anger and personal abuse; 
till their respective followers also 
felt called upon to take a hand. By 
sunset, the peaceful hilltop was a 
babel of passionate voices; and in 
the midst lay the quiet cold body of 
the holy man. 

A peasant, who had been listen- 
ing timidly to the heated discussion 
was struck by an inspiration. Cap 
in hand, he approached the bishops. 

“A thousand pardons, your Rev- 
erences,” he began, “but I have a 
solution to offer you. Here is a 
cart drawn by two oxen. Place in 
it the body of the holy Ronan and 
let the oxen take it where they will. 
Wherever they come to rest the 
body shall be buried.” 

This plan appealed to the bish- 
ops; the body was placed in the 
cart; and just as the sun sank into 
the Baie de Douarnenez the oxen 
started on their journey. From the 
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summit of Locronan they made 
their way to the bottom and then 
began to plod slowly round and 
round the hill. Night fell, but the 
cart was illuminated by a heavenly 
glow. Round and round the hill it 
went, round and round and round, 
and the bishops on the summit, 
eagerly watching its progress, felt 
themselves growing giddier and 
giddier. Just as morning broke, 
the oxen, retracing their steps up 
the hillside, came finally to rest in 
the very middle of the group of 
bishops—and at the exact junction 
of the three dioceses. 

“Here,” declared the peasant, 
“must Ronan be buried.” 

That, at least, is the legendary 
origin of the Grand Troménie, at- 
tended, it is estimated, by 10,000 
pilgrims at each six-yearly celebra- 
tion. 

Ronan has been described as the 
most “entirely original” of Breton 
saints. 


A native of Ireland, he 
crossed the sea upon a rock (which 
ever afterwards followed him about 
and became known as Ronan’s 
Mare), landing in one of the little 
bays upon the perilous Atlantic 


coast inhabited by pirates and 
wreckers. Attempts at their con- 
version he very soon abandoned in 
favor of warning vessels from the 
coast rocks by means of the bell 
which many of the saints carried 
and among the virtues of which was 
that of making itself heard the 
earth over. But this anti-social 
occupation brought him, as might 
be expected, into violent collision 
with the rest of the inhabitants; 
and to save his life he fled inland, 
establishing himself upon the hill 
of Locronan. 

“May peace dwell here for ever,” 
he whispered as he gazed for the 
first time over the broad landscape 
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and seascape; and richly has his 
wish been fulfilled, for in all Brit- 
tany is no greater quiet nor soli- 
tude. 

Ronan did not, after the fashion 
of many of the saints, commence 
forthwith to build a church; in- 
deed, he seemed to have antip- 
athy for churches, spending all 
his days in the open air, unharmed 
by sun or rain or storm, gaining the 
confidence and love of all animals 
and plants. For human beings he 
had little patience: did a man cross 
his path, Ronan would fix him with 
so terrible a stare that the poor 
fellow became mad, or, for an ap- 
parent whim, would strike him 
down with fever or plague. On 
one occasion it is told, he met a 
woodman hewing a tree. 

“Why do you injure the Old Man 
of the Woods?” cried Ronan 
angrily. 

“Because I need planks for my 
granary,” answered the woodman. 

“See, then, that they are not used 
for your coffin,” replied Ronan. 

Just as he said the words, the 
tree fell with a crash, tearing the 
woodman to pieces in its fall. 

When even a few such incidents 
as this are taken into account, it is 
not surprising to learn that Ronan’s 
reputation was anything but high 
in the countryside. He was looked 
upon as a magician, responsible for 
every untoward happening, for 
every vagary of the weather, over 
which he was believed to hold 
supreme sway. His friendliness 
with plants and animals were 
further causes of popular suspi- 
cion; for it was freely declared that 
he could—and did—change him- 
self at will into whatsoever manner 
of thing he chose, that as a wolf 
he ravaged flocks, as a bird robbed 
orchards, as a _ terrible weed 
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choked forests. Not a man, woman, 
or child but would flee from him; 
and the villages were thick with 
wordy plots to rid themselves of his 
company. 

But the head of the House of 
Kervénez, who had one day come 
upon the Saint releasing tiny flies 
struggling in the webs of spiders, 
refused to share the hatred of 
Ronan fostered by his neighbors; 
for how could an evil man, thought 
he, occupy himself thus? So he 
set out one night for the hut upon 
the summit of Locronan; found 
Ronan awaiting him; and before 
morning the master of Kervénez 
had embraced the Christian Faith. 

Now, though the master of Ker- 
vénez was an influential farmer in 
the district, in his own home he was 
without authority. Klébén, his wife, 
ruled him with a rod of iron; it 
was not to be expected, therefore, 
that anything which tended to 
change his established habits should 
find favor in her eyes, and at his 
conversion she was furious beyond 
words. Yet her husband persisted 
manfully in honoring his appoint- 
ments with Ronan, and from do- 
mestic quarrels his acts became 
public scandals. 

One night Klébén and a crowd of 
her fanatical neighbors followed the 
unhappy farmer to Ronan’s hut 
with the intention of burning the 
Saint alive. But as they approached, 
the dim form of a huge beast 
scattered them home again; only 
Klébén, filled with the fiercest 
hatred of Ronan, stood her ground. 

“Give me back my husband,” she 
shrieked. 

At the sound of her voice, Ronan 
came out of his hut. 

“Woman,” he said sternly, “come 
not within the circle of these holly 
bushes.” 
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In defiance, Klébén tried to spring 
at his throat, but an irresistible 
force held her back. She had there- 
fore to content herself with flinging 
curses from outside the circle. 

“You have forgotten to feed your 
children to-night,” said the Saint, 
“and their crying prevents me from 
hearing you.” , 

Baffled, but more deeply incensed, 
Klébén returned home; but she was 
not one to suffer defeat lightly. 

A few nights later, she took her 
eldest daughter—her husband’s 
favorite—from bed and shut her in 
the great family chest behind the 
door. Then, with loud lamenta- 
tions, which brought the whole 
village scurrying to the house, she 
told how she had been awakened 
by the child’s cries and had seen 
her carried off by a great wolf. 

“It is Ronan,” cried the village 
in horror. “Not only does he steal 


the souls of men; he carries off the 


bodies of little children.” 

Full of hatred and fear of the 
Saint, the entire village set off next 
day to put the case before King 
Gralon at Douarnenez. The King 
called Ronan before him. 

“We will see if he be wolf,” said 
Gralon, and set upon Ronan the 
two royal bloodhounds. But the 
fierce creatures lay down before 
the Saint, imploring him to caress 
them. 

“What manner of man are you, 
Ronan,” asked the King, “that the 
village brings such a charge against 
you?” 

“Of this manner am I,” replied 
the holy man. “I am charged with 
carrying off the child. Bring hither 
the chest that stands behind 
Klébén’s door.” 

The chest was brought and 
opened; in it was found the life- 
less body of Klébén’s daughter. 
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“It is not for Klébén’s sake that 
I do this, but for her husband’s,” 
said Ronan; and making mystic 
signs above the body, he restored the 
child to life. 

After this miracle, Ronan was 
much beloved in Locronan by all 
except Klébén. Her second defeat 
at his hands turned her only the 
more implacably against him. But 
now she was in a minority and was 
wise enough to hide her feelings. 

But it was a happy day for her 
when Ronan died. As soon as his 
soul had left his body, great clouds 
rushed from every quarter of the 
sky and gathered round the hilltop 
of Locronan, while from the her- 
mit’s hut rose a column of white 
smoke to heaven. 

Now when the oxen drawing the 
cart that conducted him to his 
burial passed Klébén’s house, her 
fury could be no longer restrained, 
and she struck one of them so 
fiercely that its horn was broken. 
But the placid beast passed on. 

The rage of Klébén turned now 
upon the corpse. 

“Accursed man,” she cried, “go 
to the hell that awaits you, ravisher 
of men, despiser of women. And 
from Klébén take with you this—” 

With her full force she struck 
Ronan’s dead face; ‘and the dead 
face turned and looked upon her. 
A thunderclap shook the country- 
side; and Klébén, the vixen, was 
swallowed up by the earth. 

The oxen went on and on into 
the deepest part of the forest, the 
trees snapping off at their roots as 
the Saint passed. When the oxen 
stopped, a grave was dug; but when 
the mourners tried to place in it 
the body of the Saint, it had grown 
so heavy that the united efforts of 
them all failed to move it. 

So they unyoked the oxen and left 
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him upon the cart; and when they their branches interlacing in the 
came in the morning, they found delicate tracery of the chapel which 
cart and body turned to stone and is now called the Chapelle de 
the trees around become stone, Pénity. 


THE MYSTIC. 
By T. S. 


OnE who sees 

What others cannot, 
One who knows 

The lifted veil, 
Strange things hidden 
From all others, 
Mysteries 

Where others quail. 


One to whom God speaks, 
Has spoken, 

One to whom comes 
Mystic thought, 

Travail of his 

Bitter anguish, 

On the heights 

Which he has sought. 


Jesus was a mystic 
Lonely-— 

Oh, so lonely; 
Francis, all, 

Who have followed 
In His footsteps, 
Who have listened 
To His call. 


Mystic—one 

Who shares the vision, 
Shares the cross, 

The Calvary, 

Mystic, chosen 

For that sharing 

Of Christ’s joy 

And agony. 
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THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


By Josepn L. J. Kiri. 


E XXVIII. International Eu- 

charistic Congress in Chicago 
this month marks an epoch-making 
event of the Church in this coun- 
try. On Sunday, June 20th, the more 
than a million and a half of souls 
that make up the Catholic popula- 
tion of Chicago will assemble in the 
two hundred and _ thirty-four 
churches of the city to assist at 
the thousands of Masses that will 
be offered up. To these will be 
added the million and more visi- 
tors from all parts of the United 
States and from every country in 
Europe, embracing every degree of 
civil and ecclesiastical life. More 


than a million hearts that day will 


receive Our Lord in Holy Com- 
munion of personal greeting. 

At noon, in the Cathedral of the 
Holy Name, His Eminence John 
Cardinal Bonzano, the Cardinal 
Legate to the Congress, will be 
formally received with all the pomp 
and circumstance that such an 
occasion demands. His response 
will be the personal message of 
our Holy Father Pope Pius XI. de- 
claring the Congress opened. Thus 
will Chicago receive the papal ac- 
colade that makes her sister to the 
other cities of the Eucharistic King. 
By our Holy Father’s selection of 
this youngest of American great 
cities for the Eucharistic Congress, 
an emphatic close is placed to the 
missionary period of the Church in 
the United States, and a new era 
opens. 

Less than a century ago, in 1833, 
Chicago was only a frontier village 


when Father St. Cyr, the first pastor, 
built a small frame church for the 
needs of the one hundred and 
twenty-two souls that comprised his 
parish by the southern shores of 
Lake Michigan. To-day a Prince 
of the Church comes over the seas 
as the personal representative of 
the Pope to place her with the other 
twenty-five cities of thirteen dif- 
ferent countries that have been 
honored by the Parliament of the 
Eucharistic King. To her has come 
in decades the guerdon that was 
granted those others hallowed by 
the traditions of the Ages of Faith 
and made sacred by centuries of 
devotion. To what a_ glorious 
galaxy our Chicago is now linked! 

Lille! the ancient capital of 
Flanders, and now the chief city 
of the Département du Nord, France. 
Built about the collegiate church of 
St. Peter, in the eleventh century, 
the town soon was made prosperous 
by the numbers of the students at- 
tending its flourishing schools, at- 
tracted by the learning of famous 
professors. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury Lille was a place of pilgrimage 
for multitudes from all parts of 
Europe, drawn thither by the fame 
of the shrine of Notre Dame de la 
Treille, where, on June 14, 1254, 
fifty-three cripples were suddenly 
cured. 

Whether under the rule of Bur- 
gundy, or Austria, or France, Lille 
never lost its atmosphere of piety 
and devotion, and was ever the cen- 
ter of religious works. During the 
nineteenth century the two Vraus, 
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Philibert and his brother-in-law 
Camille Féron, maintained the best 
traditions of their native city by or- 
ganizing and promoting numerous 
works of Catholic activities. The 
Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul 
were established, religious and 
beneficial societies among the work- 
ingmen were organized, and model 
houses erected. Unions between 
employers and employees were ef- 
fected, Catholic newspapers pub- 
lished, a lay association formed for 
building churches in the suburbs 
of the city, and, finally, it was 
through the efforts of these noble 
gentlemen that the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lille was founded in 1873. 

By what must have been a 


special act of Divine Providence, 
Philibert Vrau, who was called “the 
holy man of Lille,” came to codper- 
ate with Miss Marie Tamisier in 
organizing the First International 
Eucharistic Congress at Lille in 


1881. Miss Tamisier, who can be 
rightly called the Jeanne d’Arc of 
the Eucharist, was possessed early 
in life with a great love for the 
Blessed Sacrament. After having 
failed twice to enter a religious 
order, she came under the direction 
of Blessed Peter Julian Eymard, 
who saw in her a soul destined for 
special works for Our Lord. After 
his death in 1868 Miss Tamisier re- 
doubled her efforts to spread devo- 
tion to Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, that through Him reli- 
gious peace and prosperity might 
once more come to her beloved 
country. France was in a grievous 
way, and the dreadful scenes of the 
Commune that culminated in the 
murders of Archbishop Darboy and 
the other martyrs of La Roquette, 
Belleville, and the Barriére d’Italie 
in May, 1871, were the externation 
of the hatred of the Church so 
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widely prevalent in France. The 
devout grieved at the degradation 
that had come to the Eldest Daugh- 
ter of the Church. Christ, her true 
King, was dishonored and, hidden 
away, was known only to the few 
who believed and loved. 

In June, 1873, sixty of the Depu- 
ties of France consecrated them- 
selves and their country to the 
Sacred Heart before the Blessed 
Sacrament at Paray-le-Monial. That 
solemn act was to Miss Tamisier 
what the heavenly voices had been 
to La Pucelle. From then, she was 
inspired with the single thought to 
have Our Lord in the Blessed Sac- 
rament crowned publicly in love 
and adoration, and placed once 
more on His rightful throne as King 
of the world. She organized pil- 
grimages and processions to the 
shrines of Avignon, Ars, and Douai, 
in love and reparation to the 
neglected Eucharistic King. But 
these did not satisfy her own love, 
or that of those whom she had fired 
with her great desire. There must 
be a great Congress, where the 
dignitaries of the Church would 
lead, and multitudes follow; where 
sermons and discussions on the 
Blessed Sacrament would win wide- 
spread knowledge and love of the 
Eucharist. 

With this project she sought the 
aid of Msgr. de Ségur, a holy prelate 
in Lille. He joyfully agreed and, 
as there were several societies of 
Perpetual Adoration in Belgium, 
Msgr. de Ségur applied to the Bish- 
ops of that country to call a Eucha- 
ristic Congress. The Archbishop of 
Malines, Cardinal Deschamps, ob- 
tained the necessary permission 
from Pope Leo XIII., but at the last 
moment the Bishops of Belgium de- 
cided that the political situation in 
that country would make hazard- 
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ous a religious demonstration there, 
and the plan for the Congress was 
abandoned. 

God wished the Eucharistic Con- 
gress to take place in France, where 
such a public demonstration of love 
and adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment would make at least a partial 
reparation for the awful outrages 
against religion that had shocked 
the world. Msgr. de Ségur accord- 
ingly advised Miss Tamisier to 
secure the aid of M. Vrau, who 
would be certain to make the Con- 
gress a success. The event assured- 
ly justified the devout prelate’s con- 
fidence, although he himself did 
not live to see the fulfillment of his 
hopes, as he died twenty-one days 
before the opening of the Congress 
in Lille. 

The preliminaries were swiftly 
arranged by Philibert Vrau, who 
gladly entered heart and soul into 
the project. He himself hastened 


to Rome, where he found Leo XIII. 
most enthusiastically disposed to 
the plan of a Eucharistic Congress 


in France. It was the third year 
of the long and eventful reign of 
that Pontiff, and he had viewed with 
horror the condition of the Church 
in France. Already he had ex- 
pressed himself to Bishop Dubois, 
of Galveston, Texas, who had 
broached the subject to him of a 
great Congress of the Eucharist, 
saying, “I will do anything to pro- 
mote Eucharistic works.” 

The Pope received M. Vrau most 
cordially, gave his earnest blessing 
and all permissions, and imme- 
diately addressed a papal brief to the 
Bishops of the whole Church calling 
on all the world to kneel in adora- 
tion before Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Eucharistic King 
Who alone could bring back the 
world to sanity. 
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The Titular Bishop of Lydda, 
Msgr. Monnier, was appointed 
President of the Congress by the 
Holy Father, and on June 28, 29, 
30, 1881, the First Eucharistic Con- 
gress assembled in Lille. It was 
not a Congress in the sense that 
these assemblies have taken on 
later. Three thousand persons 
representing nine nationalities 
gathered in the historic city from 
which had emanated so much de- 
votion and piety in the ages past, 
and, aflame with love for Our Lord, 
gave themselves to adoration and 
reparation, acclaiming Him as their 
God and King. The days were spent 
in adoration, and at night a great 
procession of laymen with torches 
marched through the streets escort- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament to the 
Church of St. Maurice, where this 
act of reparation was crowned by 
the vigil of the vast assemblage. 

The keynote of that first Con- 
gress gave the tone to all the con- 
gresses that have followed. In the 
proclamation calling the delegates, 
the venerable Msgr. de Ségur wrote: 
“It is quite evident that the great 
evils of the day, not merely in 
France but throughout the whole 
Christian world, are traceable to the 
denial of Jesus Christ. Seculariza- 
tion has been the watchword of the 
enemies of God, and their purpose 
has been to keep religion and the 
supernatural away from the hearts 
of men. Our purpose is to open a 
way to man’s heart for Jesus Christ 
to enter, and this purpose can be 
attained only by means of the 
Holy Eucharist.” The proclamation 
further declared the aim of the 
Congress was, “to make Christ 
known more and more, to love and 
serve Our Savior Jesus Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar by 
solemn international and regular 
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gatherings, and to labor to extend 
in the world His social reign.” 

The effect of the Congress at Lille 
became apparent at once. Not only 
in France but in other countries of 
Europe, local congresses were as- 
sembled to promote Our Lord’s 
reign in men’s hearts through His 
Sacramental Presence. That the 
good work might not fail and its 
effects might be strengthened, an- 
other International Congress as- 
sembled the following year, 1882, 
at Avignon, under the presidency 
of Msgr. Halsey, the Archbishop of 
the city. More than six thousand 
persons were in attendance. Thus 
the seed sown at Lille had already 
brought forth its fruit a hundred- 
fold. Under the walls of the Papal 
Palace where nine Popes lived in 
the unhappy days of the Babylo- 
nian captivity of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the triumphal procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament wound its 
way. The streets of the old city 
that had seethed with schism, saw 
thousands of loyal souls gathered 
from all parts of Europe in love of 
Him Whose Vicar ruled the Church 
in peace. 

Once again an International Con- 
gress proclaimed the glory of the 
Eucharistic King, and the world saw 
devout men and women join with 
the officials of the Church in those 
two days, September 13th and 14th, 
devoted to adoration, reparation and 
petition. It was at Avignon that a 
permanent committee was ap- 
pointed that would have charge of 
future Congresses and arrange their 
details. The object of the Con- 
gresses was systematized by the 460 
delegates whose labors were ap- 
proved by more than a hundred 
cardinals and bishops. Practical 
methods were discussed for further- 
ing attendance at Holy Mass, fre- 


quenting the Sacraments, and for 
the adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment by day and night. 

It was most fitting that the Per- 
manent Committee of the Eucha- 
ristic Congress should select for 
their next place of meeting the city 
of Liége in Belgium, where condi- 
tions now were most favorable for 
a successful gathering. From Liége 
had come the public devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. In the middle 
of the thirteenth century St. Juli- 
anna, a religious of that city, was 
inspired to have a special feast es- 
tablished in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The Bishop approved 
and had a special office composed, 
but death prevented him from carry- 
ing out his design. Hugh of Saint- 
Cher, who had been a Dominican 
Prior in Liége, was appointed Papal 
Legate to that district, and imme- 
diately took up the design of St. 
Julianna. In 1252 he instituted a 
special feast in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and made it one of 
obligation through his _legatine 
jurisdiction. When John of 
Troyes, who had been an Arch- 
deacon of Liége, was elected Pope 
in 1261, as Urban IV., he caused an 
office of the Blessed Sacrament to be 
composed by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and extended the Feast of Corpus 
Christi to the whole Church. 

From this it is clearly apparent 
that Liége deserved the honor of the 
Third Eucharistic Congress, which 
assembled there June 5 to 10, 1883, 
under the presidency of Msgr. De- 
Quesnay, Archbishop of Cambrai, 
the President of the Permanent 
Committee of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress. Ten thousand persons at- 
tended the Congress. The day and 
night adoration of the Blessed Sac- 
rament was held in the Sanctuary 
of Cornillon, the holy mountain-re- 
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treat of St. Julianna, the summit of 
which was first glorified by the ris- 
ing sun of the Eucharistic God, and 
in St. Martin’s Basilica, where for 
the first time the Feast of Corpus 
Christi had been celebrated. 

Two years elapsed before the 
Fourth Congress assembled, Sep- 
tember 9 to 14, 1885, at Fribourg, 
the leading city of the Catholic can- 
tons of Switzerland, and of world- 
wide fame because of its great uni- 
versity founded by St. Peter Cani- 
sius. It was held under the presi- 
dency of Msgr. Mermillod (after- 
wards Cardinal), Bishop of Lau- 
sanne and Geneva, and President 
of the Permanent Committee. The 
characteristic gathering of this Con- 
gress was the complete vindication 
of the social kingship of Jesus 
Christ. The free soil of Switzerland 


was eminently fitted for this public 
homage to the God of the Eucharist. 


Carried in triumph through the 
spacious avenues of the city on the 
13th, the Blessed Sacrament was 
followed by all the public officials 
of the canton, who had received 
Holy Communion that very morn- 
ing. A detachment of the Swiss 
Army acted as Guard of Honor to 
the solemn procession. Thousands 
of Catholics from all parts of 
Europe, and including a Delegate 
from Ecuador, participated in the 
sessions of the Fourth Congress. 

As an instance of the outreaching 
effects of this Congress, the enthu- 
siastic report of the proceeding by 
the delegate from South America 
caused the Archbishop of Quito to 
have celebrated a Eucharistic Con- 
gress in his city at the very time the 
Fifth International Eucharistic Con- 
gress was held at Toulouse, France, 
June 20 to 25, 1886. Cardinal 
Desprez, the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, presided at this Congress. 
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The Sixth Eucharistic Congress 
was held at Paris in July, 1888, 
under the direction of Msgr. Mer- 
millod, Permanent President, and 
Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of 
Paris. The opening day of the 
Congress, July 2d, was the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the rev- 
elation of Our Divine Lord to 
Blessed Margaret Mary, instituting 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
and the chief note of the Congress 
was the identification of this devo- 
tion with the love and adoration of 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Solemn adoration was held 
continuously in the Church of the 
Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the spacious churches of the 
city were filled with thousands of 
men, testifying their love to the 
Holy Eucharist. The solemn clos- 
ing of the ceremonies was held in 
the national Votive Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Montmartre. This 
demonstration testified eloquently 
to the deep-seated love of the people 
of France, and their faith in the 
real presence of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, in spite of the 
anti-Catholic poison that had 
wrought such havoc throughout the 
country. 

The Seventh Congress was held 
at Antwerp, August 16 to 21, 1890, 
under the presidency of Cardinal 
Goosens, Archbishop of Malines. No 
better commentary could be made 
on the widespread effect of the 
Eucharistic Congresses than the 
fact that while at the First Congress 
three thousand persons had as- 
sembled, nine years after, in this 
Seventh Congress in Antwerp, one 
hundred and fifty thousand at- 
tended the sessions, and marched 
in the solemn procession at the 
closing. 

It was as an act of thanksgiving 
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for this great success that in 1893 
the Eighth International Congress 
assembled, May 14th to 2Ist, in 
Jerusalem under the presidency of 
Cardinal Langénieux, Archbishop 
of Rheims, who had been appointed 
Legate of the Holy See to the Con- 
gress. In the very city where Our 
Divine Lord had given Himself in 
generous love to the world in the 
Blessed Sacrament, the faithful pil- 
grims gathered as an offering of 
love and gratitude, and on the 
Mount of Olives, where He had suf- 
fered His agony, thousands from all 
parts of the earth bowed in adora- 
tion before His Eucharistic Pres- 
ence. 

The Ninth Eucharistic Congress 
was held in Rheims, July 25 to 29, 
1894, under the presidency of Car- 
dinal Langénieux, and Msgr. Dou- 
treloux, the President of the Per- 
manent Committee. 

The Tenth Congress was held at 
Paray-le-Monial, September 20 to 
25, 1897, with Cardinal Perraud, 
the Bishop of Autun, presiding, and 
the following year, July 13 to 27, 
1898, the Eleventh Congress was 
held at Brussels, Cardinal Goosens, 
Archbishop of Malines, acting as 
President. This was the first of the 
six Congresses at which Cardinal 
Vannutelli acted as Papal Delegate. 

On August 7 to 11, 1899, the 
Twelfth Congress assembled at 
Lourdes, under the presidency of 
the Papal Delegate, Cardinal Langé- 
nieux. Thirty thousand priests at- 
tended, and took part in the pro- 
cessions. 

The Thirteenth Congress con- 
vened on September 4 to 9, 1901, at 
Angers, with the Bishop of that 
city, Msgr. Rumeau, presiding. It 
was most appropriate that this city 
should be selected for a Eucha- 
ristic Congress, for here in the 
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twelfth century lived St. Louis IX. 
of France, the great King of the 
Blessed Sacrament, whose portrait 
on the wall of the Sainte Chapelle 
in Paris shows him holding a pyx. 

Much could be written of each 
city that has been honored by the 
selection by the Permanent Com- 
mittee for the holding of the Eucha- 
ristic Congress, but space permits 
of only a hurried résumé. 

Namur, in Belgium, was honored 
by the Fourteenth Congress, Sep- 
tember 3 to 7, 1902. Cardinal 
Goosens was the Papal Legate and 
Msgr. Heylen, Bishop of Namur, 
then began his presidency of the 
Permanent Committee, in the man- 
agement of which he is still so 
active. 

The Fifteenth Congress was held 
at Angouléme, July 20 to 24, 1904, 
under the presidency of Cardinal 
Lacot and Msgr. Heylen. The anti- 
clerical laws of France forbade the 


procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and the Congress was there- 
fore mainly an act of reparation. 


The Sixteenth Congress as- 
sembled in Rome, and is notable not 
only for this fact, but for the special 
honors it received from Pope Pius 
X., the Pope of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Cardinal Respighi, the Vicar 
of Rome, presided, and the Holy 
Father himself celebrated Mass in 
the Basilica of St. Peter, and re- 
ceived the delegates in a special 
audience. It was through this Con- 
gress that the saintly Pontiff was 
inspired to publish his Motu Pro- 
prio, inculcating daily reception of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and extend- 
ing that privilege to children of the 
tenderest age. Tournai, August 
15th to 19th, and Metz, August 6th 
to 11th, found Cardinal Vannutelli 
as Legate and Msgr. Heylen, the 
Permanent Committee President, 
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presiding over both the Eucharistic 
Congresses of 1906 and 1907. 

Each year the assemblies had be- 
come more international in their 
character, and the Permanent Com- 
mittee, therefore, decided to go be- 
yond the confines of the Continent 
for the Nineteenth Congress, which 
accordingly opened in London Sep- 
tember 9th, and continued until the 
13th, 1908. Cardinal Vannutelli 
presided. Six other Cardinals, 
fourteen Archbishops, seventy Bish- 
ops, mitered abbots, the Cathedral 
canons, provincials of religious 
houses, and thousands of priests, 
gathered in Bentley’s wonderful 
cathedral, made live again the ages 
of faith in England. Not since 
the days of Cardinal Reginald Pole 
had a Papal Legate set foot on Eng- 
lish soil. Not since the days of 
“Merrie England” had the Eucha- 
ristic King been so publicly honored. 
All English-speaking Catholics re- 


joiced at this burgeoning indeed of 


the Second Spring. But while 
Catholic hearts were gladdened, 
there were thousands who looked 
with envenomed eyes on this tri- 
umph of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which their ancestors had so suc- 
cessfully (they thought) cut out of 
the life of England. Though times 
had changed, and men’s manners 
with them, the old stupid laws still 
stood on the books of England’s 
statutes. No priest or prelate might 
walk the streets in the vestments of 
the hated Mass. The Prime Minis- 
ter was besieged, by those who 
feared for the safety of the 
“Church of England by Law Estab- 
lished,” to prevent the obvious in- 
vasion of “popery” that a public 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
would mean. 

Although counsel had been taken 
with the civil authorities, and ar- 
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rangements made for the proces- 
sion, Mr. Asquith, on the day be- 
fore that on which it was to take 
place, sent a private letter to the 
Archbishop asking him to abandon 
the project, and by this act refused 
to the Catholics gathered from all 
over the world the privilege that 
was given to the Salvation Army 
and to any anarchistic association. 
The Congress, however, was an as- 
semblage of love and adoration of 
Him Who had prayed to His Father 
to forgive those who knew not what 
they did. Cardinal Bourne, there- 
fore, after making a manly and dip- 
lomatic protest against this in- 
justice, ordered that the procession 
take place indeed, but without the 
Mass vestments that were forbidden 
by law, and without the Blessed 
Sacrament. On the following day, 
along the arranged route, between 
lines of people ten and twelve deep, 
passed to the cathedral the vast 
array of Papal Legate, Cardinals, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, re- 
ligious and diocesan priests, clothed 
in the gorgeous violets and scarlets 
of the Pontifical Court. It was a 
most splendid pageant, but—a 
kingly procession without the King! 
As always, bigotry missed its mark. 
The reaction from the ignorant 
prejudice of the few who had pre- 
vented the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament, saw a greater triumph 
in the fervent devotion of the people 
in reparation. 

For the fifth time Cardinal Vin- 
cent Vannutelli presided at a 
Eucharistic Congress as Legate of 
the Holy Father when the Twentieth 
Congress assembled at Cologne, 
August 4-11, 1909. His entry into 
the city was worthy of a Prince of 
the Church and a Cardinal of the 
Roman Curia. Boarding a vessel 
richly decorated with the colors of 
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the Pope and the Emperor, the 
Legate was escorted down the 
Rhine in the midst of a fleet of 
boats, while the banks of the river 
were lined with thousands of cheer- 
ing people. At the quay of the city 
Msgr. Heylen and the municipal 
officials formally received the Car- 
dinal with all the honors due a 
representative of the Holy Father. 
The magnificent cathedral was il- 
luminated and, during the days of 
the Congress, was crowded with a 
reverent multitude who added their 
praise and adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament to the devotion of the 
delegates who had come from all 
parts of Europe and America to 
honor the Eucharistic King. By 
orders of the Emperor William the 
old laws forbidding public religious 
processions were abrogated, and 
the Blessed Sacrament was carried 
in triumph through the streets of 
the city in a procession that in- 
cluded the civic authorities and 
hundreds of Cardinals, bishops and 
priests. The courteous act of the 
Emperor of the Protestant country 
that had given birth to the rebellion 
of the sixteenth century, was a 
wonderful commentary on the oc- 
currences at Angouléme and Lon- 
don. 

The Eucharistic Congresses had 
justified their existence. The twen- 
ty congresses that had been held 
from 1881 had been each a cumu- 
lative triumph over its predecessor. 
The number of attendants had 
increased into hundreds of thou- 
sands, and the effect had been mar- 
velous. Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament had been restored to His 
rightful place in men’s lives. All 
Europe had not indeed been con- 
verted to righteousness, as after 
events clearly showed, but the old 
Catholic spirit that had never died 
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but had been stifled and overborne, 
blazed again as in the ages of faith. 

It would be a most interesting 
study to trace back the revival of 
zeal in religion and religious work 
that marked the years from 1881 
in the countries of Europe, to the 
influence of the Eucharistic Con- 
gresses. Protestantism had seemed 
successful. The old Faith had 
seemed dead, or dying. Men had 
lost heart to fight against what ap- 
peared to be the insuperable powers 
of Freemasonry and Socialism that 
were opposed to the Church. The 
task was apparently hopeless, the 
enemy was so strongly intrenched. 
These strutted, bragged and blus- 
tered. The lights of heaven were 
about to be extinguished. “L’in- 
fame” was at last “écrasé.” The 
infidels of France who piped the 
tune that the others danced to, 
were jubilant. The Gates of Hell 
loomed ominously. But God was 


not only in His Heaven but on the 


altars, and to Him the devout 
poured their hearts in loving en- 
treaty. France had been drugged 
into apathy. The Divine Voice 
breathed once more from the Taber- 
nacle: “Give place, for the girl is 
not dead but sleepeth.” Once 
again the unbelieving world 
“laughed him to scorn.” But— 
“He took her by the hand. And 
the maid arose, and the fame 
thereof went abroad.” France lived 
again! Who would have dreamed 
in 1870 of what happened to France 
in 1905. 

As was to be expected, the devo- 
tion so eloquently expressed to Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament by 
the vast numbers who attended the 
Eucharistic Congresses, was Tre- 
warded by multitudinous graces. 
Faith was crystallized. The devout 
were strengthened, the weak were 
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heartened, and the evil-minded con- 
founded by the triumph of the 
Eucharistic God. 

So marvelous had been the spir- 
itual results of the successively suc- 
cessful Congresses in Europe, the 
Permanent Committee wisely de- 
cided to hold the next Eucharistic 
Congress in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Montreal was selected as 
the favored city where the sterling 
faith of the English and French 
Canadians would ensure a proper 
reception to Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. The city officials co- 
operated with the Church authori- 
ties, and the event was beyond even 
the expectations of the most san- 
guine. Visitors to the number of 
715,000 attended the Congress. For 
the sixth time Cardinal Vannutelli 
acted as Legate for the Holy See, 
and Msgr. Heylen, President of the 
Permanent Committee, presided 
Thirty thou- 


over the Congress. 
sand children, dressed in white and 


crowned with roses, received the 
Blessed Sacrament in their First 
Holy Communion during the Con- 
gress. The great cathedral and the 
other churches of the city were 
crowded with devout adorers. The 
sessions of the Congress discussed 
the questions concerning the devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
plans for the furtherance of ex- 
ternal manifestations of the wor- 
ship of Our Lord in the Eucharist. 

Mont Réal! The Mountain of the 
King! The human heart of Our 
Lord must have rejoiced at seeing 
those thousands gathered together 
to worship Him during the five 
days of the Congress, and when the 
60,000 men walked through the 
streets of the city, preceded by the 
Cardinal Legate, who carried the 
Host, surely the scene by the Sea of 
Galilee must have come back to 
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Him, where other multitudes had 
gathered around another mountain 
to listen to His golden words. 

From the solemn opening, when 
the Archbishop of Montreal wel- 
comed the Papal Legate at the door 
of the cathedral, to the midnight 
Mass at Notre Dame, attended by 
over 14,000 persons, and at which 
6,000 men received Holy Commun- 
ion, and the open-air Mass at which 
350,000 were present, the whole 
Congress was one fervent, glorious 
demonstration of love to Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. The 
solemn pontifical Masses in the 
churches of the city, where dis- 
tinguished prelates addressed 
crowded congregations; the bishops 
representing all the nations of the 
earth; the thousands of Masses of- 
fered during the morning hours; 
the Benedictions of the Blessed Sac- 
rament in churches, convents and 
institutions; the homes of the citi- 
zens of Montreal illuminated and 
decorated with Eucharistic banners 
and the colors of the Pope,—were 
all one glorious hymn of worship 
to the King Who reigned on His 
mountain over the hearts of His 
loving children. 

June 23 to July 1, 1911, saw the 
Eucharistic Congress in the city of 
Madrid, presided over by Cardinal 
Aguirre, Archbishop of Toledo, who 
had been appointed Legate of the 
Pope, and by Msgr. Heylen. Once 
again the devotion of the faithful 
who had come from Europe and 
America to testify their fealty to 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
was poured out in a magnificent act 
of public worship. King Alfonso, 
with the royal family and the Court 
officials, took an active part in the 
Congress and walked in the pro- 
cession at the closing. 

The nine days were days of adora- 
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tion and reparation to the Blessed 
Sacrament. The always-Catholic 
Spain crystallized its faith in this 
Congress of love to Our Divine Lord. 
One of the striking features of the 
Congress was an exhibition of the 
historic dance before the Blessed 
Sacrament given by the seises, the 
acolytes from the Cathedral of Se- 
ville. Public reparation was also 
made to the Sagrada Forma. This 
is the miraculous Host from which 
blood issued forth when in 1525, at 
Gorcum, soldiers of Zwinglius 
trampled It on the ground. It was 
sent to Philip II. of Spain by the 
Emperor Rudolph II. of Germany, 
and is kept in the sacristy of the 
chapel in the Royal Palace of the 
Escurial. The Host is still intact, 
and twice a year, on September 
29th and October 28th, is publicly 
exposed. 

On September 11-15, 1912, the 
Eucharistic Congress assembled at 


Vienna, under the presidency of 
Msgr. Heylen, with Cardinal Van 
Rossum as Legate of the Holy See. 
This Congress was made most im- 
posing and magnificent by the par- 
ticipation of the Emperor and the 
royal family of Austria and the civil 


authorities of the State. The pres- 
ence of the Papal Legate was a 
notable event, for that honor had 
not been given the city since the 
visit of Cardinal Consalvi in 1815. 
A heavy and continuous rain lasted 
during all the days of the Congress, 
but in spite of this inclement 
weather the sessions were attended 
by thousands of delegates, and the 
churches were filled with multitudes 
of devout worshipers. An incident 
of the closing of the Congress, re- 
lated by Cardinal Van Rossum, 
is the best commentary on the 
devotion of those who partici- 
pated. The usual procession had 
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been planned, but it was doubtful 
whether it could be carried out be- 
cause of the continuous rain. At 
the last moment Cardinal Nagl, 
Archbishop of Vienna, sent a prel- 
ate to the Emperor Franz Josef 
asking what was to be done. After 
a moment’s hesitation the Emperor 
asked his aide-de-camp: “Would we 
go hunting in such weather as 
this?” “Certainly, Sire,” said the 
aide-de-camp. “Well,” said the 
Emperor, “if we go hunting, could 
we not go to accompany Jesus in 
the procession?” “But,” remon- 
strated the aide-de-camp, “there are 
all the archdukes, dignitaries, and 
officers who will wear their full- 
dress uniforms, which will be 
ruined in the rain.” “What does it 
matter,” said the old Emperor, “can 
we not face this damage to do honor 
to the Lord?” And so the procession 
took place in the downpour of rain, 
and one saw now and then Bishops 
taking off their miters to let out the 
water which had accumulated on 
the top. 

The Blessed Sacrament had been 
placed on a small throne in the great 
berlin of Maria Theresa, all made 
of crystal with gold framework. 
The Papal Legate knelt on a prie- 
dieu before the Monstrance. Be- 
hind followed the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince. Then came all the 
archdukes of the Imperial house, 
and countless numbers of princes, 
generals, and gentlemen in splendid 
costumes, in all that magnificence 
which made the Court of Vienna 
the richest and most brilliant in 
Europe. In spite of the incessant 
rain great crowds waited patiently 
on the sidewalks to salute the pass- 
ing of the Lord. A few months 
afterwards the Crown Prince, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who 
had publicly testified in that pro- 
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cession his loyalty to Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament, was assas- 
sinated at Sarajevo, and then came 
the dreadful war, and the House of 
Hapsburg disappeared from the face 
of Europe. The Eucharistic pro- 
cession that day in Vienna was a 
glorious end for the great old house 
whose founder, the Duke Rudolph, 
had set an example by dismounting 
from his horse when he met a priest 
carrying the Viaticum to a poor, 
sick peasant, having the priest 
mount the horse while he himself 
walked, holding the reins, until he 
had led him to the sick man’s 
cottage. 

The Twenty-fourth Congress was 
held in Malta, April 23-27, 1913, 
under the presidency of Msgr. Hey- 
len, and Cardinal Ferrata (who was 
brought to Malta by a British man- 
of-war put at his disposal by the 
British Government) as Legate of 
the Holy See. At Lourdes, July 22- 
26, 1914, the Twenty-fifth Congress 
assembled with Msgr. Heylen as 
President and Cardinal Granito 
Pignatelli di Belmonte, Legate of 
the Holy See. The last day of the 
Congress was the day on which 
Austria declared war on Serbia, thus 
marking the beginning of the mad- 
ness that held Europe for four 
years, and brought about the de- 
struction of millions of lives. But 
those days of the Congress had been 
in another world. Hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims walked the 
sacred soil where the Mother of 
God had appeared to Bernadette in 
1858, and where day after day the 
miracles of health restored are 
wrought at the passing of Our 
Lord, in the procession from the 
Grotto to the Basilica. 

Although what was called peace 
was declared in 1918, and the hate- 
ful hostilities ceased, Europe was 
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too much convulsed with the agony 
she had undergone during the four 
years of torture, for even the as- 
sembling of a Eucharistic Congress. 
It was not until 1922 that the 
Permanent Committee thought it 
well to gather again from all parts 
of Europe a Congress that would 
declare devotion to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. Rome was the 
natural place for this re-beginning, 
and, under the fatherly eyes of the 
Vicar of Christ, once more the pil- 
grims from all over the world 
gathered in sorrow and hope to lay 
before the Eucharistic King their 
pious supplications and acts of 
reparation. Much was still to be 
done to heal the wounds that 
Europe had suffered in the Great 
War, and He alone Who had walked 
the earth restoring men by His 
sacred touch could once more bring 
health and healing to the shattered 
countries of the world. 


Two years later, in 1924, thou- 
sands of devoted pilgrims assembled 
in Amsterdam for the Twenty- 


seventh Congress, Msgr. Heylen 
acting for the fifteenth time as 
President of the Permanent Com- 
mittee, and Cardinal Van Rossum 
the Papal Legate. The devotion of 
the Catholics of Holland, although 
a minority of the population, mani- 
fested itself not only in their own 
religious acts and in the triumphal 
procession that closed the Congress, 
but in the hearty goodwill of their 
Protestant fellow countrymen. The 
Cardinal Legate arrived in triumph 
through the canal that led from the 
sea, in the midst of a fleet of boats 
filled with cheering crowds, and he 
was welcomed in a most affection- 
ate manner by the authorities of 
the city. The great stadium in 
which the final procession took 
place was crowded from top to 
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bottom, while throngs surged about 
the outside of the building. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people knelt 
on the steps and in the open circle 
while the procession of priests 
and prelates passed escorting the 
Blessed Sacrament, which was car- 
ried by the Papal Legate. 

On that day, in all the parishes of 
Holland, the Blessed Sacrament was 
solemnly exposed all day, and the 
faithful who could not be present at 
Amsterdam were thus joined in a 
spirit of adoration with the Con- 
gress. Contact by radio united 
most of the parishes and religious 
houses with the stadium. The 
teachers and pupils of the schools 
were thus enabled through the loud 
speaker to keep in touch with all 
that occurred in Amsterdam. 

Our Lord went about in no casual 
way when He walked the earth in 
the three years of His public minis- 
try. There was a reason and pur- 
pose for all His acts. Here He 
went, that faith might be strength- 
ened; there, that love might be re- 
warded; in one place to show forth 
His divinity, in another that men 
might learn the gentleness of His 
Sacred Heart. Wherever He went 
“power went forth from Him” and 
that place was never the same again. 
It was made sacred by the touch of 
His holy Feet. 

In the Blessed Sacrament He lives 
over again His life on earth. Full 
of love always, and always giving 
it abundantly to men, He finds 
occasion for special signs and 
marks. As He said to Zacheus, 
“This day I will abide in thy house,” 
so He has said to the cities where 
the Eucharistic Congress has as- 
sembled. From country to country 
He has made His Kingly progress 
and laid His Hand on the cities of 
the Old World giving them new 
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life and strength. And now He 
comes to our own dear land. What 
a welcome awaits Him! America 
stretches forth her strong young 
arms, and raises her voice vibrant 
with love to greet Him. She pours 
out all the exuberant, luxurious, 
prodigal love of a successful child 
for a beloved parent. All that has 
made our country notable in 
modern appliances and _ scientific 
discovery will be at the service of 
the Congress. 

To take care of the welfare of a 
million visitors for four days, in 
addition to the native population of 
more than three millions, would 
have staggered any city of Europe. 
Chicago has prepared for every- 
thing with a joyful nonchalance. 
Transportation, housing accommo- 
dation, food, sanitation, and emer- 
gency provisions have all been ar- 
ranged for, and every possible con- 
tingency foreseen and provided for. 
This is the sort of thing that we 
of the United States love to do, and 
Chicago has done it to perfection. 
The Congress pilgrims that are 
coming from all the countries of 
Europe, from Canada, and from 
Central and South America, will 
see and wonder, and Chicago will 
rejoice in the completeness of the 
success of her preparations. So 
much for the material side of the 
Congress. 

Pius XL, in his Encyclical Quas 
Primas, in which he proclaimed the 
feast of Christ the King, pays high 
tribute to the International Eucha- 
ristic Congresses as one of the 
causes that led him to institute this 
great feast. The Chicago Congress 
will have the honor of being the 
first assembled since that proclama- 
tion. It will be indeed the Parlia- 
ment of the King Who sent His 
heralds with His message to all 
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nations. The delegates from every 
country will find their fellow coun- 
trymen in the great city, and in the 
sectional sessions of the Congress 
these will proclaim “in their own 
tongue the wonderful works of 
God.” A veritable Pentecost! Each 
morning a Cardinal will celebrate 
Solemn Pontifical Mass in the 
stadium, in the presence of 150,000 
persons, and the sermon each morn- 
ing will be preached by another 
Prince of the Church. In every 
church and chapel of the city there 
will be Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and who could number 
the Masses that will be offered up, 
the Holy Communions that will be 
made, and the Benedictions that 
will be received by the vast number 
of the devout who will gather in 
Chicago for the Congress? On 
Thursday will take place the tri- 
umphal procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament at Mundelein, in the 


grounds of the Diocesan Seminary 


of St. Mary of the Lake. It would 
be hopeless to anticipate the splen- 
dor of that scene among the trees 
and flowers, as the procession of 
Cardinals and hundreds of Bishops, 
with thousands of priests, will 
march in escort of Our Lord borne 
by the Papal Legate on the road 
that winds about the Lake. 

Every Eucharistic Congress has 
its own individual characteristic, 
which takes its color from the gen- 
eral aspect of Eucharistic doctrine 
that has been chosen for develop- 
ment and discussion. The Holy 
Father has selected as the subject 
for the Twenty-eighth Congress 
“The Eucharist and the Christian 
Life.” Papers on this subject pre- 
pared from every angle will be read 
by distinguished scholars and 
churchmen at the general sessions 
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of the Congress that will be held 
each day in the great Coliseum in 
which 15,000 persons can be seated. 

The stage is set. The scene is 
laid. All the United States awaits 
the solemn enthronement of the 
Eucharistic King in the Wonder 
City of the West. In the obeisance 
the millions will offer Him in those 
four days of triumph, a note of en- 
treaty will be mingled with the 
adoration of love. We of all the 
world need Him most. The young- 
est of the nations, and now the most 
powerful in all material things, 
great dangers threaten us with dis- 
aster, from our prosperity, unless 
we stay close to Him, see with His 
eyes, and live our life in Him. 

It was surely a divine inspiration 
that caused the Holy Father to give 
as the dominant note of this Con- 
gress “The Eucharist and the 
Christian Life,” for in the Eucha- 
rist only can we live a truly Chris- 
tian life. This Our Lord Himself 
declared plainly to the multitudes 
that crowded about Him in Ca- 
pharnaum, the city by the Lake of 
Genesareth: “I am the bread of 
life. I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven. If any- 
one eat of this bread he shall live 
forever; and the bread which I will 
give is My flesh for the life of the 
world. Unless you eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink His blood 
you shall not have life in you. He 
that eateth My flesh and drinketh 
My Blood abideth in Me and I in 
him.” 

Those were the sad days when 
He walked by that lake so weary, 
and men would not understand His 
message, or believe His words. Now 
He comes to another city by another 
lake, the Guest of millions of loving 
souls who know and believe. 
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{In spite of the fact that the Catholic press has been most laudably active in defending 
the Church in the present crisis in Mexico, there remains, possibly, in the mind of some 
Catholics, a suspicion that the Mexican Government may be not altogether to blame for its 
persecution of the Church. As perhaps the best possible way of conveying the actual truth 
to our readers, Tue Catmoxtic Worn presents this double article, in which the case, first for 


the Government, and secondly for the Church, is given ably and vividly. 


It may be well to 


remark that Mr. Castafieda, notwithstanding his exposé of what he considers to be the mis- 
takes of Mexican ecclesiastics, is a loyal and practical Catholic—Tue Eprror.) 


I. IS MEXICO TURNING BOLSHEVIK? 


By C. E. CasTANEDA. 


ROM the lurid accounts of the 
press during the last two 
months, we cannot but think that 
our neighbor republic is in the very 
clutches of Russian influence, and 
that the Reds have discovered a new 
field for their activities. The re- 
ports that have lately been pub- 
lished with regard to the expulsion 


of ministers of religion, the closing 
of sectarian schools, and the con- 
fiscation of convents, and even or- 
phanages, are well calculated to in- 
duce the American public to believe 
that the Mexican Revolution, that 


incarnation of political, social, 
and economic disorder, is threaten- 
ing society at its very roots by 
trying to eradicate the Church in 
Mexico. It is not strange that the 
honest and hard-working American 
citizen who reads his morning 
paper while he munches his rapidly 
prepared breakfast should ask him- 
self what is actually taking place 
in Mexico? What is the true con- 
dition of affairs? And the more 
one tries to get at the truth, the 
more complicated the question ap- 
pears, until one becomes hopelessly 
lost in the labyrinth of contradict- 
ing reports. 

A year ago, just a short time 
after the De la Huerta debacle, the 


writer happened to be in Mexico 
City, teaching in the Summer School 
of the National University. There 
were at the time about four hun- 
dred American students in the city. 
What was his surprise when, one 
morning, two young ladies walked 
up to him with a paper in their 
hands and curtly informed him that 
their mother wished them to return 
at once because of the unsettled 
conditions of the city as reported 
by one of Washington’s leading 
papers? In large black type, on the 
front page, it was stated that 
Mexico City was unsafe; that a 
number of kidnapings had oc- 
curred in the very heart of the 
city; and that Americans were 
urged to leave the country. As a 
matter of fact there was absolutely 
no foundation whatsoever for the 
statement. When the report was 
read to a class of American students 
in a class on international relations 
they immediately protested against 
such unfounded publicity, and ac- 
tually drew up a resolution which 
was sent to the editor. This is 
merely one instance. Hundreds of 
similar cases of absolute ignorance 
of actual conditions, or perhaps— 
who knows?—intentional misinter- 
pretation of facts have been flashed 
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on the American public as authentic 
news. 

What is the truth with regard to 
the Church situation in Mexico? 
To understand the present condi- 
tions, one must make a rapid sur- 
vey of the history of the Church in 
that country during the last three 
hundred years, and more especially 
since the outbreak of the revolution 
of 1910. Only in this way can one 
understand the present activities of 
the Government, the motives under- 
lying them, and the reasons for the 
present apparent persecution of 
ministers of religion. 

A very distinguished Mexican his- 
torian said in 1917, ““Mexico has no 
religious problem, properly speak- 
ing,” and he was undoubtedly right. 
It is safe to assert that over ninety- 
eight per cent of Mexico’s popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics. With 
such unanimity in religious faith, 


there can be no religious problem. 
Why, then, the stir, the reader will 


say. Because the movement which 
has aroused the unfavorable com- 
ment of the press in this country 
during the last two months has not 
in reality a religious purpose, but 
is simply an attempt on the part of 
the Government to prevent the 
Church from acquiring temporal 
power, from becoming a political 
and economic institution. The Gov- 
ernment has left the Church abso- 
lute liberty in religious practices. 
The present movement has been di- 
rected, first, against the acquisition 
of real estate by the Church; second, 
to make primary education strictly 
secular; and, third, to prevent the 
participation of the Church in polit- 
ical matters. These, briefly, are the 
three aims of the activities of the 
Government, and a careful perusal 
of the facts will disclose that in 
no instance has there been any 
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discrimination between the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and the dif- 
ferent sectarian denominations, nor 
against any particular group of in- 
dividuals or schools. 

There is absolutely no foundation 
for the fears which have been ex- 
pressed by some in this country 
that the movement has for its ob- 
ject the total abolition of the Roman 
Church, supplanting it by a na- 
tional church. Such an idea is 
ridiculous when we consider that a 
little less than a year ago there was 
an abortive movement on the part 
of some discontented clergy, who 
tried to establish a national church 
in Mexico. The movement failed 
completely, and it did not receive 
any support, moral or other, from 
the Government. Had the Govern- 
ment been interested in such a 
scheme, it had a golden opportunity 
at that time, yet it let it pass. 

But, as stated before, in order to 
understand the present movement 
we must look to the past to find its 
roots. Let us review briefly the 
history of the Church in Mexico. 
During the first one hundred years 
of Spanish domination, there was 
not a more beneficial factor in all 
Spanish America than the Church. 
The early missionaries who accom- 
panied the conquerors and ex- 
plorers were fired by a devotion and 
zeal that has never been surpassed. 
These men abandoned home, 
friends, wealth, ease, social ad- 
vantages, everything, to come to the 
New World and spread the faith of 
Christ. Their task was twofold: 
to Christianize the Indians and to 
civilize them. While they preached 
the Gospel, they instructed the 
neophytes in the endless and in- 
tricate mysteries of civilized life. 
Industrial schools were a part of 
every mission. Naturally in their 
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great task the school was a most 
potent factor. It was the mission- 
aries that opened the first schools 
for Indians in the New World more 
than a hundred years before the 
first permanent English settlement 
was established in the territory of 
our country. From the very be- 
ginning, the schools were thus left 
to the Church. Education was left 
entirely in its hands as the best 
fitted for the task. Hundreds of 
schools were established and thou- 
sands of Indians, mestizos, and 
criollos, received their first instruc- 
tion from the pious hands of the 
missionaries. 

But the missionary fervor that 
moved such men as Pedro Gante, 
Father Sahagun, Father Benavente, 
Motolinia, Bartolome de las Casas, 
and many others, died down after 
the first hundred years. Corruption, 
that irresistible enemy of mankind, 
stealthily, slowly, but surely, crept 


in. The spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
endurance, of poverty, of abnega- 
tion, of saintly devotion, was re- 
placed by worldly comforts, by 


luxury and ease. In the early days 
the Church was the defender of the 
Indians against the greed of the 
conquerors; De las Casas won his 
title of “Apostle of the Indies” by 
pleading before Charles V. for a 
more humane treatment of the In- 
dians. The Church at that time 
was the bulwark, the shield, of the 
weak and the oppressed. But as 
years went by, and the fabulous 
wealth of the New World began to 
flow slowly into the coffers of the 
Church, the spiritual fervor de- 
creased. Tremendous changes took 
place in the spirit of its representa- 
tives, until finally the higher clergy 
threw in their lot with the con- 
querors. During the entire eight- 
eenth century the Church steadily 
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increased in material wealth, ex- 
tending its real estate holdings 
until, by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it held in its grasp 
about one-third of all the lands in 
the republic. Naturally enough, 
with these fundamental changes in 
its position, it ceased to be inter- 
ested in the education of the In- 
dians and the rural population. It 
now became her interest to keep 
the masses in ignorance. Where 
before the Church schools had been 
free and open to all, they now be- 
came private institutions, open only 
to the wealthy few. That it suc- 
ceeded in its new rdéle is evident 
from the fact that about eighty per 
cent of Mexico’s population were 
unable to read or write at the close 
of the colonial period. In that time 
the Church had the schools in its 
hands. 

It is only fair to state, however, 
that throughout the entire colonial 
period the lower clergy remained 
democratic in its attitude; that 
among them the old missionary zeal 
still found an echo; and that the 
common people found not only sym- 
pathetic friends among them, but 
leaders when the Revolution broke 
out in 1810. The changed status 
of the Church during the eighteenth 
century and the marked differences 
between the upper and the lower 
clergy resulted in a sharp breach 
within its own ranks. Thus at the 
outbreak of the Revolution against 
Spain, we find Hidalgo, a priest, 
leading the rebellion. 

What position did the Church 
take in the struggle that followed? 
It sided with the Government, with 
the Viceroy, with Spain, against the 
people. Naturally the common 
people began to look with distrust 
upon it. During the entire revolu- 
tionary period the Church used all 
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the means at its command to sup- 
press the rebellion. Its immense re- 
sources were unconditionally placed 
at the disposal of the crown. The 
rebels were denounced and excom- 
municated in many instances. In 
the darkest period of the War for 
Independence, however, it was a 
priest again who saved the move- 
ment from total extinction, yet 
when he fell a prisoner, he was 
tried by the Church and executed. 
Is it strange that when the rebel- 
lion triumphed in 1821, there 
should be a slight distrust of the 
Church? 

When the new Government was 
established, it did not openly break 
with the Church. On the contrary, 
it tried to make up and to get along 
with it. The famous plan of the 
three guarantees, known as the 


Plan de Iguala, which gave Mexico 
its independence, included as one 
of its guarantees the supremacy of 


the Church. This was necessary in 
order to combine all parties in 
Mexico against Spain. The Church 
feared to lose its supremacy if 
Spain was defeated, but when this 
was assured by the Plan de Iguala, 
she threw her influence with the 
Mexican people, and the revolution 
triumphed at last. 

When the new Government be- 
came established, it found that to 
give the Church temporal power 
was to widen the breach that ex- 
isted between the State and the 
Church. Its land holdings, already 
large, increased steadily, and by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
the Church held in its grasp about 
one-third of the available lands in 
the republic. The State struggled 
in vain to curb the rising influence 
of the Church. The conflict finally 
reached a climax. In one of the 
most frightful civil wars that have 
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devastated that unfortunate coun- 
try, the Leyes de Reforma were 
passed, and at last the Church and 
the State were officially separated. 
The Constitution of 1857, together 
with the Leyes de Reforma, defi- 
nitely established the supremacy of 
the Government and separated for- 
ever the Church and the State, 
breaking the temporal power of the 
former in Mexico; but it took more 
than ten years to make the laws 
effective. 

When the Constitution of 1857 
was adopted, there was a tremen- 
dous upheaval. This was to be ex- 
pected. The very foundations of 
Mexico’s sovereignty were shaken. 
It was but natural. When a privi- 
leged class that has enjoyed undue 
favor for three hundred years, ac- 
quiring during that time almost 
absolute power, is suddenly at- 
tacked and pulled up by the very 
roots, there follows a chaotic dis- 
turbance. Systems, like habits, 
cannot be changed overnight. A 
man cannot lie down to-day and 
say, “To-morrow I shall be a 
changed man.” Such fundamental 
transitions have to be made 
slowly and painfully. For the first 
ten years after the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1857, Mexico was 
not only convulsed by civil war, but 
its very existence was threatened by 
foreign invasion. Maximilian, urged 
by Napoleon III. and the Church 
party in Mexico, attempted to es- 
tablish a monarchy. The attempt 
failed, Maximilian paid with his life 
for his ambition, and the Church 
lost its last hope of regaining its 
temporal power. Grudgingly, she 
admitted the new system. In 1874, 
the Leyes de Reforma were con- 
solidated into a single law, and the 
inability of the Church to hold 
property was firmly reasserted. 
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During the Diaz régime which 
followed, the Catholic clergy quietly 
but steadily regained much of its 
lost ground and the Church mended 
its fortune. The long period of en- 
forced peace was most beneficial to 
the Church. Some of its represent- 
atives began to entertain dreams 
of the recovery of its former priv- 
ileges as enjoyed before 1860. When 
the present Revolution broke out 
in 1910 as a protest against cap- 
italistic monopolies, foreign favor- 
itism, and the growing influence of 
the Church, the Catholic party used 
all its influence for the mainte- 
nance of the old régime first, and 
for its restoration later. It is impos- 
sible to blind oneself to facts. When 
the Diaz régime crumbled like a 
pack of cards and Madero tri- 
umphed overnight, the Church took 
a part, and a very active one, in 
trying to restore the old order of 
things. The reaction that set in 
and resulted in the overthrow of 
Madero, the establishment of the 
Huerta régime, and the subsequent 
diplomatic wrangle, was espoused 
by the Catholic party. 

It is not strange, therefore, that 
in 1917, when the new revolution- 
ary Junta met as a constitutional 
assembly and drew up the new in- 
strument, the former provisions, 
curtailing the temporal power of 
the Church and establishing the 
separation from the State, should 
not only have been included in toto, 
but that they should have been 
made more stringent with the pur- 
pose of rendering them more effec- 
tive. The provisions, however, are 
fair. The Constitution states clear- 
ly that the Government shall not in- 
terfere in any way with religious 
practices, that there shall be abso- 
lute freedom of religion, that every 
one may worship as he sees fit. 
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What were the existing provi- 
sions? The Constitution of 1857 abol- 
ished all monastic orders whatever 
their denomination or purpose, pro- 
hibited religious corporations and 
institutions from owning, adminis- 
tering, or acquiring real property 
“other than the buildings imme- 
diately and directly destined to the 
services or purposes of the said cor- 
porations and institutions.” This 
clause was extended to civil cor- 
porations when under the direction, 
administration, or patronage of any 
creed. These provisions were 
further supplemented by the Leyes 
de Reforma, which were passed in 
1859 and which separated the State 
and the Church officially. These 
laws were consolidated in 1874 and 
adopted as a basic law, remaining 
nominally in force until 1917. We 
say nominally, because during the 
long Diaz administration, the law 
was gradually lost sight of, and 


after a time, instead of being strictly 
enforced, it was purposely ignored. 

With these facts before us, it is 
easy to see that, when in 1917 the 


constituent assembly met and 
framed the new Constitution, they 
followed the provisions of the 
former instrument closely, enlarg- 
ing many of its clauses by making 
them more detailed in an effort to 
make them more effective. The new 
provisions dealing with religious 
matters are embodied in Articles 
3, 5, 17, and 130 of the new Con- 
stitution. There are a few innova- 
tions, characterized by some as 
sweeping, but which in reality are 
necessary to make the spirit of the 
law effective. 

Chief among these is the pro- 
vision requiring that all ministers 
of religion in Mexico be Mexican 
citizens. This is an innovation on 
the Constitution of 1857. Does it 
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show special animosity against the 
Church? Has it any foundation in 
former experiences? It is sufficient 
to keep in mind that during the 
long colonial period only native- 
born Spaniards were eligible to the 
higher positions of the Church. In 
this fact we find the explanation for 
the higher clergy’s attitude towards 
Spain in the War for Independence. 
Since then there remain a large 
number of native Spanish priests 
who naturally feel an antipathy 
against the Government and still 
hold a grudge. Furthermore, until 
1857 members of the clergy were 
not subject to civil courts, thus add- 
ing to the creation of a privileged 
class. Add to this the fact that they 
were foreign citizens, and you will 
find the explanation for the many 
diplomatic wrangles occasioned by 
appeals to their home Government. 
It is here that we find the true roots 


to the present provision requiring 
all ministers of religion to be Mexi- 
can citizens and not, as so many 
have thought, in a hatred of the 
Church and in a veiled attempt to 


eradicate it from the country. It is 
absolutely erroneous to suppose that 
this provision is due to a desire of 
establishing a National Church “of 
Mexicans, by Mexicans, and for 
Mexicans,” or to attribute it to 
Bolshevistic influence. Its true or- 
igin is to be found in the historical 
antecedents of the Church. 

Another of the new provisions 
that has been much discussed is the 
one that prohibits religious cor- 
porations or institutions from op- 
erating primary schools, stating 
that primary education must be 
Secular and free. This is, un- 
doubtedly, an encroachment on the 
rights of the Church; nevertheless, 
its explanation is to be found in the 
fact that during the long period in 
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which education was left entirely to 
the Church, this wonderful oppor- 
tunity was not developed. There 
is nothing said, however, about 
secondary schools, or institutions 
of higher learning. The Church 
may operate such schools, it may 
continue to train men for the priest- 
hood in order to comply with the 
law and allow Mexican young men 
to replace those of foreign birth. 
It is only natural that many 
people should wonder why, if this 
has been the law since 1917, did not 
the Government take steps to en- 
force it before now? There have 
been a number of reasons, chief 
among which is the fact that the 
unsettled condition of the country, 
torn by ten years of civil war, re- 
quired that the energy of the Gov- 
ernment be first directed to the res- 
toration of peace. But aside from 
that, it has been due to the modera- 
tion of the Government. Instead of 
arbitrarily enforcing the law, as 
accused by many, causing undue 
hardships to the Church and its 
representatives, it has waited 
patiently for the various ministers 
of religion to comply willingly with 
the law. The law was published, 
all religious groups were privately 
notified of the new provisions, and 
asked to make arrangements to 
meet them. The notices have been 
repeated several times during the 
last eight years, but to no avail. 
Many thought that by ignoring the 
demands, the law would finally fall 
in disuse, and, as in the time of 
Diaz, be forgotten or ignored. Eight 
years have elapsed, yet the majority 
of the religious groups in Mexico 
have been going on as before. The 
Government, at last, has had to act 
in self-defense. To claim that this 
law was framed overnight and sud- 
denly brought into effect with a 
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diabolical purpose of inflicting as 
much hardship and trouble as pos- 
sible on the representatives of the 
Church, is to falsify the truth. What 
is to be deplored is the fact that 
conditions should have reached 
such a stage as to require the Gov- 
ernment to act in order to enforce 
the law. 

In the foregoing statements, the 
historical facts have been presented 
in an effort to explain the present 
situation in Mexico, for, like other 
social phenomena, it has its roots 
in the distant past and the present 
manifestation is but the outcropping 
of a long-standing conflict. It is 
only fair to look at the situation 
impartially. If the Government has 
acted somewhat harshly, if it has 
gone to extremes, as it undoubtedly 
has, we must remember that the 
pendulum has to swing according to 
the law of gravitation, going from 
one extreme to the other, but after 


oscillating for a definite period of 
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time it must finally come to the 
midpoint of perfect equilibrium. It 
is only Christian to admit our own 
shortcomings and to try to meet 
the present crisis not by hurling 
anathemas upon the heads of those 
in charge of the Government, but 
by working earnestly to correct all 
those things that may give rise to 
further criticism, or that may have 
caused the present situation. Let 
us not be embittered by our present 
experience. Mexico is and will con- 
finue to be one of the stanchest 
supporters of the Church. The 
work of the early missionaries is 
too firmly imbedded to be undone 
in a day. The Church has nothing 
to fear; it can well afford to give an 
example of moderation and of true 
Christian resignation by trying to 
comply with the law, and thus carry 
on its work, which has been so rich 
in its fruits in spite of the opposi- 
tion it has encountered. “To err is 
human, to forgive divine.” 





Il. A REPLY TO THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


CAREFUL reading of Mr. Cas- 

tafieda’s paper seems to reveal 
two principal ideas occupying his 
mind. These two ideas appear to 
be, first, that there is no such thing 
in Mexico as a religious problem, 
properly speaking, but only a 
church problem (a distinction with 
a difference); and second, that the 
Church itself is to blame for the 
existence of that problem, while 
the Mexican Government, on the 
other hand, is both tolerant and 


justified in its acts in relation to the 
Church. 

This brief summing up of Mr. 
Castafieda’s argument takes no ac- 
count of his many self-contradic- 
tions: such, for example, as his 
granting the actuality of the per- 
secution and his calling it at the 
same time only an‘“apparent” per- 
secution. It can’t be both! But, at 
any rate, my summing up will be 
accepted, I am sure, as fair. And 
it serves the purpose of drawing 
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off for analysis a certain deposit of 
thought from a rather bewildering 
mixture of phrases. 

Here then we have something to 
talk about. As the rhetoricians 
say, we can “locate an issue”; and 
again, as the rhetoricians say, we 
can locate our issue the more 
readily by asking questions. Let 
our first question, then, be as to 
the nature of the trouble in Mexico. 
Mr. Castafieda quotes “a very dis- 
tinguished Mexican historian” 
(name not given) as saying that 
“Mexico has no religious prob- 
lem, properly speaking,” and Mr. 
Castaieda himself, agreeing, states 
that “there can be no religious 
problem” because of the unanimity 
of religious faith in Mexico. (I 
shall return to this point later.) 
“The movement . .. has not in 
reality a religious purpose,” Mr. 
Castafeda goes on, “but is simply 
an attempt on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to prevent the Church 
from acquiring temporal power.” 

Now, there are two sources of in- 
formation concerning the facts of 
this “movement,” whatever its na- 
ture; they are, the accounts of the 
recent happenings in Mexico; and 
the Mexican law that has made 
those happenings possible. Of the 
happenings themselves, the record 
is too recent and too much of gen- 
eral public knowledge to require 
detailed discussion. Whatever may 
have been done in the past in the 
way of misrepresentation of Mexico 
in the American press, I can assure 
Mr. Castafieda that insofar as re- 
ports of Church persecutions are 
concerned, Mexico has not been mis- 
represented. The fact is undenied 
that churches have been desecrated, 
confiscated, destroyed; priests and 
nuns have been persecuted and 
outraged. Mr. Castafieda knows all 
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this. I consider his hint at the pos- 
sibility of press misrepresentation 
concerning the persecution as one 
of the weakest points in his arti- 
cle. 

But this “movement,” Mr. Cas- 
tafieda declares, is not directed 
against the Catholic Church and 
“has not in reality a religious [anti- 
religious] purpose.” “The govern- 
ment has left the Church absolute 
liberty in religious practices,” he 
says; and he reminds us that the 
Mexican Constitution “states clear- 
ly that the government shall not 
interfere in any way with religious 
practices, that there shall be abso- 
lute freedom of religion, that every- 
one may worship as he sees fit.” 

The Mexican Constitution does, 
indeed, state these things clearly; 
but it states a number of other 
things also, and so clearly that 
there can be no mistaking the fact 
that its pronunciamentos on behalf 
of liberty and freedom of worship 
are “jokers” of the rawest kind. 
Let us look at that Constitution and 
see how “clearly” it provides for 
liberty of conscience. 

“Everyone,” says Article 24, “is 
free to embrace the religion of his 
choice and to practice all cere- 
monies, devotions or observations 
of his respective creed, either in 
places of public worship or at 
home” ;—but, says Article 5, “the 
State shall not permit any... re- 
ligious vows.” Is that freedom of 
conscience? Is that liberty to prac- 
tice all “ceremonies, devotions or 
observations” of one’s’ creed? 
Again, “every religious act of pub- 
lic worship shall be performed 
strictly within the places of public 
worship” ;—and, mark this, all 
such places of worship “shall be at 
all times under governmental su- 
pervision.” Is that liberty of wor- 
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ship? Is it “liberty” that forbids 
a priest to conduct a funeral 
through the streets or to offer pub- 
lic prayers at a grave? And is it 
liberty that virtually, according to 
the letter of the law, puts a gen- 
darme in charge of every sanctu- 
ary? 

But the restrictions on the priests 
in Mexico go further by far than 
that; they go so far, as a matter of 
fact, as to legislate the priest out 
of existence. First, there shall be 
no religious vows. Next, “the 
state legislatures shall have the ex- 
clusive power of determining the 
maximum number of ministers of 
religious creeds”; and just at pres- 
ent that power has been exercised 
to limit the priests in Vera Cruz to 
one for every 15,000 people; to one 
for every 30,000 in Tabasco; to 
one for every 6,000 in Guadalajara. 
On the face of it, such restrictions 
are absurd and it is difficult indeed 
to imagine Mr. Castafieda regarding 
them as “fair.” But this is only 
what has been done. 

It is when we come to what can 
be and may be done that we realize 
how thoroughly the anti-Church 
movement in Mexico is inspired by 
a hatred of religion that is indeed 
characteristically Bolshevik. The 
priest, I have said, is practically 
legislated out of existence, first by 
laws prohibiting religious vows; 
next by laws restricting the num- 
ber of priests; and finally, as we 
now shall see, by laws which at 
once prohibit any but native 
priests—and which at the same 
time proscribe the training of a na- 
tive priesthood. This, assuredly, is 
getting them coming and going! 
“Only a Mexican by birth may be a 
minister of any creed in Mexico,” 
says Article 130; and that dis- 
patches the foreign-born clergy. 
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But is the field left open then to a 
native clergy? Hardly, when one 
reads the laws set forth in Articles 
27 and 130. Article 27 provides 
that “... seminaries .. . or collegi- 
ate establishments or religious in- 
stitutions or any other buildings 
built or designed for the adminis- 
tration, propaganda or teaching of 
the tenets of any religious creed 
shall forthwith vest, as of full right, 
directly in the nation, to be used 
exclusively for the public services 
of the Federation or of the States’; 
not to be used, you note, for the 
training of native priests. And the 
same article in another clause sets 
forth that “In no case shall insti- 
tutions of this character [public or 
private charitable institutions for 
... the diffusion of knowledge] be 
under the patronage, direction, ad- 
ministration, charge or supervision 
of religious corporations or institu- 
tions, nor of ministers of any re- 
ligious creed or of their dependents, 
even though either the former or 
the latter shall not be in active serv- 
ice.” Can you squeeze in a semi- 
nary after that? 

To clench the matter, Article 130 
sets forth a law closing all the 
doors of academic honors to sem- 
inarians: “Under no _ conditions 
shall studies carried on in in- 
stitutions devoted to the profes- 
sional training of ministers of 
religious creeds be given credit 
or granted any other dispensa- 
tion or privilege which shall have 
for its purpose the accrediting of 
said studies in official institutions. 
Any authority violating this provi- 
sion shall be punished criminally.” 

This should be enough; but there 
is even more. For the same Con- 
stitution which demands that the 
Catholic priest be a native-born 
citizen, also deprives that native 




















citizen, because he is a priest, of all 
his rights of citizenship, civil and 
political (Articles 3, 27, 130; 82, 55, 
59, 130); and once again, the same 
Constitution legislates that his 
priesthood shall be regarded under 
the law as a simple profession, yet 
applies to that profession arbitrary 
regulations and restrictions not ap- 
plied to any other profession (Arti- 
cle 130). 

Need any more be said on the 
score of seminaries and the priest- 
hood: And what has been said on 
this score dismisses likewise Mr. 
Castafleda’s remarks about nothing 
having been done to restrict sec- 
ondary schools or institutions of 
higher learning. All we need do 
now is to ask Mr. Castafieda if he 
still maintains that “the Govern- 
ment has left the Church absolute 
liberty in religious practices”—if 
he continues to hold that “the 
Church may train men for the 
priesthood in order to comply with 
the law and allow Mexican young 
men to replace those of foreign 
birth.” I, for one, can’t see it—not 
with all churches made State prop- 
erty, all church services subject to 
State supervision, all religious vows 
prohibited, all foreign priests 
banned (and banished!), and the 
training and functioning of native 
priests so categorically forbidden 
that there is no possible way out, 
from the primary school up. 

Coming to the question of the 
Cismatico movement in Mexico 
(that is, the attempt to organize a 
national church), Mr. Castafieda is 
guilty of a most unaccountably in- 
accurate statement. He _ says, 
“There is absolutely no foundation 
for the fears which have been ex- 
pressed that the movement has for 
its object the total abolition of the 
Roman Church, by supplanting it 
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by a national Church.” He admits 
indeed that little less than a year 
ago there was an abortive move- 
ment on the part of some discon- 
tented clergy “to establish a national 
church in Mexico,” but (and here 
is the inaccuracy) “the movement 
failed completely” because “it did 
not receive any support, moral or 
other, from the Government.” The 
movement, indeed, was abortive. 
But not because the Government 
did not support it. It was abortive 
because in the eyes of the people of 
Mexico it was both evil and ridic- 
ulous. But as for the Government 
—the Government did support the 
Cismatico movement; it supported 
it with guns; and that, I feel, will 
be recognized as support both 
moral and material! 

Surely Mr. Castafieda must know 
the story of Soledad Church?—of 
Coatepec ?—of Corpus Christi? Sole- 
dad Church was seized with the 
armed aid of Government police; 
so was Coatepec; Corpus Christi 
was handed over by the Government 
to the epileptic ex-priest Perez as 
headquarters for his_ self-consti- 
tuted and government-protected 
“patriarchate.” And public school 
children as well as sick soldiers 
from the military hospital have 
been forced by government officials 
to march to that church and attend 
there the blasphemous mock-mass 
which the unfortunate Perez cele- 
brates. If Mr. Castafieda is unaware 
of these facts, he cannot be consid- 
ered qualified for a public discus- 
sion of Mexican affairs. 

In point of fact, the fostering of 
schismatic movements is no new 
trick for anti-Catholic governments 
to try in Mexico. Juarez for one 
experimented with it. Calles had 
that precedent, at least. And the 


story of the Calles venture is too 
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well known to be disputed. Of 
course, the aim of the present 
church persecutions in Mexico may 
not, indeed, be solely the establish- 
ment of a schismatic church. In 
fact, I don’t believe it is. In my 
opinion the attempt to organize a 
schism was not an end at all, but 
merely a means; the attempt was 
inspired, not by any love for any 
kind of religion or church, national 
or other, but solely by the hope of 
making a split in the Catholic 
body. 

Again, Mr. Castafieda makes the 
amazingly untrue statement that 
“in no instance” has the Govern- 
ment shown “any discrimination 
between the Roman _ Catholic 
Church and the different sectarian 
denominations.” The whole story 


of the sectarian denominations in 
Mexico is a story of discrimination 
in their favor and against the Cath- 


olic Church; and never was that 
discrimination so manifest as it is 
at the present moment. Wherever 
the clergy is mentioned in the 
Mexican Constitution, the term 
“minister of a religious creed” is 
used; and this term, it would seem, 
should include Protestant ministers 
as well as Catholic priests. But ap- 
parently it does not. Denomina- 
tional bishops and clergymen do 
not have their churches taken from 
them; are not hauled bodily out of 
their homes and their pulpits, 
hounded into the streets, driven to 
the woods and the ravines, sen- 
tenced to death or banished at the 
point of the bayonet or the fire- 
hose. They go on functioning, un- 
molested, and against the law. 
They even hold public office. Two 
members of Calles’s presidential 
cabinet are Protestant ministers; 
and yet Article 130 of the Consti- 
tution explicitly states that “no 
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ministers of religious creeds . 
shall be eligible for office.” Fur- 
thermore, when a subscription was 
taken up in Mexico last year for 
the Y. M. C. A., President Calles 
contributed 100,000 pesos, and sey- 
eral members of his cabinet also 
made large donations. 

Facts like these should disabuse 
Mr. Castafieda’s mind of the belief 
that the Mexican Government does 
not practice discrimination against 
the Catholic Church. But the ker- 
nel of the matter lies not in the dis- 
crimination itself, but in the cause 
of it. Why does the Mexican Gov- 
ernment openly favor the sects, 
even going so far as to violate the 
Constitutional law of the land to 
put them in office and give them 
power? Is it because of any love 
it bears toward whatever forms of 
religious belief those sects repre- 
sent? Not a bit of it. The reason 
that they give is this—the sects 
obey the law. The true reason is 
this—the sects compromise; they 
yield, they give in, they sacrifice the 
truth for expediency’s sake; to 
whatever the Government decrees 
as to the banning of God’s name 
from schools, the proscription of 
the symbols of Christianity from 
public display, the teaching of the 
philosophies of materialism and 
secularism, of Stateolatry and god- 
lessness—to whatever the Govern- 
ment decrees, the sects agree. 

Yes, they obey the law. There- 
fore they are loved and favored. 
But the Catholic Church is hated. 
Why? Because it cannot and will 
not compromise; because it refuses 
to obey the law; because it defies 
the law—not because it is the law, 
but because it is a junta-made, 
ring-imposed, unrepresentative law, 
set like a yoke on the necks of a 
people who had nothing to do with 

















its framing or its promulgation. 
The Catholic Church is hated by the 
ring that rules Mexico because that 
Church dares to stand up and con- 
demn that ring and to summon it 
before the court of the world’s 
opinion, charging it with tyranny 
and coercion. The Church is hated 
because it stands uncompromisingly 
in the way of all that the Mexican 
Government would achieve in the 
inculeation of godlessness among 
the Mexican people. The same 
Catholic Church that put the hand 
of admonition on the conquista- 
dore, reminding him, “This is a 
man, this Mexican; he has a free 
immortal soul’; that same Church 
stands up to-day before Calles, the 
Leninist apostle, and commands 
him with ringing voice, with the 
authority of God, “Silence your 
blasphemous tongue in the presence 
of children! They shall know 
God; they shall be taught the 
story of Christ, His Church, His 
Sacraments. They shall be Chris- 
tians and Catholics. They shall 
not be ‘red’ materialists, hating 
God; nor ignorant pagans, not 
knowing Him.” 


2. 


This has been the rdéle of the 
Church since it entered Mexico— 
teacher, civilizer, and protector of 
the native. And this brings us to 
the second idea which Mr. Cas- 
tafeda advances in his paper—that 
it is the Church, not the Govern- 
ment, that is to blame for the pres- 
ent situation in Mexico. 

Is the Church at fault? My an- 
Swer is: Yes, in a measure; the 
Church has herself partly to blame 
for what her children are suffering 
at this moment in Mexico. No 
honest man can read the history of 
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Mexico and blink that fact. Pro and 
con agree in some measure there. 
Where they disagree is in relation 
to the fundamental nature of the 
Church’s fault. Partisans of the 
Mexican Government hasten to as- 
sure us that the source of that fault 
was “corruption” in the clergy, love 
of “worldly comforts . . . luxury and 
ease,” desire for “temporal power;” 
these things and these alone—a 
black picture. But, it is manifestly 
because they are partisan that they 
read all black where the Church is 
concerned. Could they but read 
Mexican history with an unpreju- 
diced eye, they would learn that the 
fault of the Church had, in large 
measure, a very different origin. The 
facts are these: the Church in its 
early Mexican days, in its zeal to 
Christianize the country, made the 
mistake of surrendering too much 
of its legitimate power to the secu- 
lar arm; and the secular arm, the 
viceregal government of Spain in 
Mexico, abused that power. The 
pressure of that abuse produced a 
combustion called “revolution,” and 
“revolution” produced a race of 
hot-headed, short-sighted political 
leaders who, from the day of their 
first appearance, hated the Church 
for two reasons; first, because in 
principle it was set against violence 
and stood for moderation when the 
passion of rebellion and the lust of 
power drove men to kill and pillage 
and burn; secondly, because in their 
blindness those inflamed leaders 
remembered only the mistake the 
Church had made in associating it- 
self, through some of its hierarchy, 
too closely with the Spanish power; 
forgetting altogether what the 
Church had done to bring to their 
forefathers the light of Christianity 
and civilization and its own protec- 
tion against the exterminating dep- 
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redations of their conquerors. Mr. 
Castafieda reads history impartially 
when he pays tribute to Pedro 
Gante, Motolinia, De las Casas, and 
others among the great Catholic 
missionaries of Mexico. It was they 
who saved the native Mexico stock 
from extermination; but not they 
alone—they have had great and 
holy followers, even to our own 
day. Mr. Castafeda reads history 
with a distinct bias when he reports 
an end to the self-sacrifice, the en- 
durance and poverty, the abnegation 
and saintly devotion of the Catholic 
missionaries “after the first hundred 
years”; when he writes that then 
the “spiritual fervor decreased,” 
that the Church “ceased to be in- 
terested in the education of the In- 
dians and the rural population,” and 
made it “its interest to keep the 
masses in ignorance.” Whatever 
the mistakes the Church made, 
there is no excuse for sweep- 
ing assertions of this sort, as 
an impartial reading of any his- 
tory of the Church in Mexico will 
prove; as even a glance at the 
glorious record of the Church’s 
social action in Mexico will demon- 
strate. I recommend to Mr. Cas- 
tafieda the three-volume work of 
Father Cuevas, Historia de la Iglesia 
en Mexico: por el P. Mariano 
Cuevas, S.J., (Mexico, D. F.: Im- 
prento de Asilo “Patricio Sanz,” 
1921). 

It is, perhaps, impossible to agree 
with Mr. Castafieda’s reading of 
history. A man who can read the 
Mexican Constitution and call it 
fair; who can cite its harshest 
clauses and declare that they leave 
the Church “absolute liberty in re- 
ligious practices”; who can con- 
template the arts of the present 
Government and praise it for its 
“moderation”—cannot be expected 
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to see historical facts as we see 
them. It is no surprise, then, to 
find Mr. Castafieda repeating such 
offensive clichés as, for example, 
“the fabulous wealth” of the 
Church, “keeping the masses in 
ignorance,” and to allege the indif- 
ference of the clergy to the poor, the 
greed of priests for power and 
property, and so on. In short, as 
Mr. Castafieda tells the story, the 
Church in Mexico, having been for 
a full century devoted unselfishly 
and heroically to the people, sud- 
denly made a face-about, turned 
against them, refused to teach 
them, deliberately kept them in 
ignorance,—and is now suffering 
the consequences of her treason to 
the masses. 

Is this a consistent reading of 
Mexican history? Let us see— 

Related thus, the story of the 
Church in Mexico leaves only one 
inference to be drawn: that, just 
as the Church made its alleged face- 
about and turned against the 
people, so that people have made a 
face-about and have turned against 
the Church. And that it is this re- 
jection and repudiation of the 
Church by the people that has pro- 
duced the present upheaval—a just 
punishment of the Church for its 
sins. 

Have the people of Mexico turned 
against the Church? According to 
Mr. Castafieda, the Mexican people 
possess a remarkable unanimity of 
faith; ninety-eight per cent of 
them, he declares, are Catholics. 
Have those Catholics rejected and 
repudiated the Catholic Church? 
They have not. They have never 
done so, not to-day, and not in all 
the troubled past. You will search 
in vain in the history of Mexico for 
record of any uprising, great or 
small, against Catholic priest or 
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Catholic Church. You will find 
record aplenty, bloody record, of 
popular uprising against the polit- 
ical tyranny of the Government; 
and you will find record aplenty of 
popular uprisings in defense of the 
Church and against the anti-re- 
ligious persecutions of the State; 
of people foregathering to defy gov- 
ernment troops sent to expel priests 
and nuns or to confiscate churches 
and close Catholic schools; of 
people, at the risk of their property 
and their lives (and giving their 
lives) to succor banished priests and 
bishops, to house exiled nuns, to 
attend Mass in secret, to teach chil- 
dren their catechism in hiding. All 
this you will find; of a faithful and 
loyal: people giving to their Church 
and their priests, in, brief, that de- 
votion and fealty which only a com- 
plete devotion in turn could have 
inspired. All this; but not in all 
the annals of Mexico will you find 
a single record of the people rising 
up to repudiate and punish the 
Church. 

How, then, comes the discrep- 
ancy? What does unanimity of 
faith signify, if the Mexicans, a 
Catholic people, permit the persecu- 
tion of the Church, proscribe it by 
law, seek to drive it from the land? 
Can such things be if the people are 
truly devoted to that Church? Can 
such things be if the people have 
not turned against it? 

The discrepancy is easily ex- 
plained by pointing out the mistake 
that Mr. Castafieda makes in study- 
ing the problem. To find the cause, 
he argues backward from the effect: 
“Church persecuted by State,” he 
says, “must mean Church per- 
Secuted by people; because the 
people are the State.” That’s where 
his mistake lies. He is thinking of 
things Mexican, but he is not think- 


ing in terms Mexican. He is think- 
ing in terms American. In America, 
yes, the people are the State. In 
Mexico the people are not and never 
have been the State. Why this is 
so, lies in the nature of the people, 
in the racial factor, in the circum- 
stances that have shaped the de- 
velopment of their country. But no 
one will dispute the fact: the Mexi- 
can State is not the Mexican people. 
What that State does, then, cannot 
be charged to the people. Their 
persecution of the Church in Mexico 
is the act of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and is not the act of the 
Mexican people. One day spent in 
Mexico convinces any man of that. 

The State, not the Church, is to 
blame for the persecution of the 
Church; except in so far as the 
Church, by her zeal for souls in 
early days, helped unwittingly to 
produce conditions which turned, 
not the people, but a small coterie 
of inflamed or ambitious leaders 
against her; a coterie which still 
has its political descendants in of- 
fice to-day. The State is to blame; 
therefore the people to this day 
oppose, not the Church, but the 
State. And they do this, so far as 
they can and dare, by succoring the 
Church, by organizing in defense 
of it, by making public demonstra- 
tions in favor of it and against the 
Government; finally, by remaining 
faithful and devoted to it. If Mr. 
Castaneda’s contentions were true, 
the very contrary would be the fact; 
if, in the popular mind, the Church 
were to blame; if what is happening 
now, and has been happening since 
1857, were the fruit of the Church’s 
neglect of the people, of her indif- 
ference to their rights, of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny and clerical turpitude, 
then the people to-day would be in 
open revolt against the Church, in- 
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stead of being, as they are, on the 
verge of open revolt against the Gov- 
ernment because of its persecution 
of the Church. 

Mr. Castafieda denies the alleged 
Bolshevik nature of the Mexican 
upheaval. If, when he asks, “Is 
Mexico Turning Bolshevik?” he 
means, Are the people of Mexico 
Bolshevik?—then the answer is: 
No; not as long as they remain 
ninety-eight per cent Catholic. But 
if he means, Is the Mexican Gov- 
ernment Bolshevik ?—the answer is: 
Emphatically yes. The relation be- 


tween the two, between Chapultepec 
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and Moscow, may not indeed be a 
formal one, a political one; but it is 
only too manifestly a philosophical 
one, one of real affinity. The things 
that are happening to-day in Mexico 
are the things that have happened 
in Russia. And those things do 
threaten “society at its very roots 
by trying to eradicate the Church.” 
For if the Bolshevik Government of 
Mexico remains in power and 
achieves its avowed ends, then the 
Mexican people in time, deprived of 
Christian education, will be as Bol- 
shevik as secularism, materialism, 
and Godlessness can make them. 








THE DRAMA. 


EDITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. THE DECLINE OF VILLAINY. 


ILLAINS are not an ordinary 

breed. They are quite as rare 
as saints. In fact, the two have cer- 
tain distinguishing common quali- 
ties. Both saints and villains re- 
quire strength of purpose and a 
cool sense of direction. It is curi- 
ous how lacking is this conception 
in most of mankind. Men struggle 
and hurry and jump on the last 
platform of the passing train with- 
out any clear notion of their ul- 
timate destination. “Where do I 
get off from here?” was the refrain 
of The Hairy Ape. It is an apt one. 


Nowadays it really takes either a 


villain or a saint to know where he 
is going. That is what gives them 
their great advantage. There is an 
infinity of power in being able to 
read the name of one’s ticket. The 
villain has bought the wrong one. 
That is the kindest way to express 
the wrongness of his direction. 

It is perhaps the fact that he 
must be determined in his booking 
that has made the villain such a 
rarity in modern drama. Fumbling 
is the fashion. Subtlety has come to 
imply tortuous mental involutions. 
Not to be able to make up one’s mind 
is supposed to convey broad-minded- 
ness. Does anyone nowadays ever 
say, either off the stage or on it, 
“This is right and that is wrong. 
lam going wrong very intelligently 
and directly.” Probably the gun- 
men who go wrong so directly and 
unintelligently don’t think about it 
at all. The intellectual usually 


proves to himself that if he does 
what he may want to do, it is cer- 
tainly the right thing to do. It was 
this principle, that Mr. Arlen, who 
is always a la mode, carried out in 
The Green Hat. One would think 
that the lady who seduces a bride- 
groom on the eve of his wedding 
might be allowed to enter rather 
ostentatiously the ranks of high 
villainy. But no—she and Mr. Ar- 
len hasten to explain that what she 
does to the hero is done for the 
purely poetic motive of their being 
“playfellows.” She might have 
made a triumphal journey straight 
to the place that he names as he 
falls in her arms, had not the 
author insisted on putting up sign- 
posts, labeled Purity, like soap ad- 
vertisements, all along her road, 
which so confused poor Iris—and 
can one blame her?—that she 
bumped her racing car into the tree 
that ended her story. 

Not only the sturdy villain is out 
of vogue, but so is the sturdy hero. 
This season has witnessed the 
characterization of weakness rather 
than strength: Dion in The Great 
God Brown; Ina in Bride of the 
Lamb; the clerk in The Wisdom 
Tooth; the son in The Vortex; the 
Paycock himself; the Butter and 
Egg man. The notable exception is 
Mrs. Craig. Mrs. Craig wanted a 
home, and she didn’t want to be 
bothered by the spiritual mortgage 
which usually accompanies such a 
benefice. She marches straight and 
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candidly to her objective. It is per- 
haps because Mrs. Craig is such an 
anomaly that she has proved so 
popular. Though we talk about 
feminism, dominant heroines are 
rare. Hedda Gabler, on the other 
hand, was not welcomed very 
warmly despite Emily Stevens’s 
superb performance. Hedda does 
wicked things and she knows that 
they are wicked. She married to be 
rich and happy and when she finds 
that her stupid little schoolgirl 
friend has found rarer happiness in 
doing the reverse, Hedda revenges 
herself out of pure spite. She is a 
very decided villain. And yet there 
are interesting qualities in Hedda 
which set one wondering whether 
—had she not been deliberately bad 
—she might not have been quite as 
abnormally good. Though she was 
bored beyond words by her bride- 
groom, it is clear that she gave him 
a delightful honeymoon and made 
him entirely happy. She even sug- 
gested inviting his tiresome old 
aunt over for the evening. Given 
her brilliant and piercing mind, 
Hedda, with her energies directed 
toward some other objective than 
self-amusement, might have proved 
herself a most noble character. So 
might Lady Macbeth had she been 
born to a scepter. So might Iago 
with Barrie’s Maggie Wylie for his 
wife. It may be that the best test 
for a real villain is to imagine him 
as a saint. If his capabilities are 
active enough,—his mentality clear 
enough,—he will stand the reverse 
treatment. Meanness and petti- 
ness which have no teleological de- 
sign and value do not fall under 
the classification of pure villainy. 


THE DRAMA 


Sneak thieves, spiritual or actual, 
are not included in the category, 
It may be that the extinction of 
villains is due very largely to the 
development of the group idea in 
drama. To take a family or a class 
as protagonist instead of an indi- 
vidual, is becoming increasingly 
popular. It is the method Chekhoy 
employs almost exclusively. The 
Germans are partial to it—Haupt- 
mann, Werfel, and Toller. Piran- 
dello plays with it. Our O’Neill has 
tried it. Processional jazzed it. The 
world stage is very similar. In the 
Great War it was the morale of the 
common soldier rather than the 
genius of a commander which de- 
termined the geography of the cen- 
tury. It was not so much a Na- 
poleon against a Wellington, a Foch 
against a Hindenburg, as how long 
the people at home would starve 
and the first line hold the trenches. 
In this period of tremendous re- 
adjustments, the speaking parts 
have been taken from the rulers and 
given to the people. Metternich 
made his personal prejudices the 
policy of a nation. The Third 
Napoleon attempted it. Now France 
exhibits a ministerial kaleidoscope. 
When the Elizabethans wrote, 
villains and saints still openly 
walked the earth and the stage. 
Heroic drama demands strong in- 
gredients. “The Decline of Villainy” 
may be a hopeful-sounding title but 
coincident with it is the decline of 
high tragedy. If the villain makes 
his exit, he leaves behind him a 
paltry crew of traffickers in pas- 
sion, who travel disputatiously 
along rough roads in third-class 
carriages. E. VR. W. 
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Il. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


IoLANTHE.—The only variation in 
the criticism of Mr. Winthrop 
Ames’s experiment with Gilbert 
and Sullivan seems to lie in the 
choice of superlatives. The critics 
having exhausted all the synonyms 
for wit and charm, it remains for 
the public to exhaust the box office 
of tickets. For those who like Gil- 
bert and Sullivan and for those 
who don’t, we have the same piece 
of advice—go to Jolanthe. It is as 
engaging to the eye as it is piquant 
to the ear, and if you ever saw 
Ernest Lawford as Polonius, you 
will realize that under no circum- 
stances must you miss him as the 
Chancellor. The singular discern- 
ment which marks Mr. Ames’s re- 
vival throughout is peculiarly para- 
mount in his selection of such a 
dryly legitimate actor as Mr. Law- 
ford for his comedian. There is all 
the difference in the world between 
clever fooling and serious funny 
business. If you don’t believe us, 
contrast Mr. Lawford’s triumph 
with the tragedy of the distin- 
guished “funny man” who is the 
Admiral in Pinafore. The realm of 
nonsense is quite remote from that 
of humor—as distant as is the 
Wonderland of Alice from the home 
town of Penrod. In Jolanthe, Gil- 
bert did not attempt to caricature 
either the Peerage or the world of 
Fairies, but he “spoofed” them just 
as he “spoofed” Italian Opera and 
Art and any number of other mag- 
nificent institutions. The profes- 
sional comedian of our musical re- 
views gets his best laughs from 
burlesquing everyday life, but Gil- 
bert and Sullivan weren’t profes- 
sional. They fooled with the theater 
and they fooled with the public. 
They piled up nonsense on the stage 


and then pretended they were se- 
rious about it. Jolanthe is nonsense 
but beautiful nonsense, with its 
little Shepherdess and her swain 
and the gorgeous peers and the gay 
fairies and the solemn red sentry 
and the moon on the Houses of 
Parliament. But once try to place 
it all on the mortal legs of the 
shepherd, Strephon, who is fairy to 
the waist down, and you unbalance 
it completely. Pure nonsense is 
really rather on the plane with pure 
reason. It requires intelligence both 
to conceive and produce it. That 
is why Jolanthe is so eminently 
suitable for production by Mr. 
Ames. That is why the pirouettes 
of the Lord Chancellor are so di- 
verting; only a stanch Shakespear- 
ean stager could rise to such non- 
sensical sublimity. Incidentally, 
the music is very well played and 
sung. Strephon and his Shepherdess 
are an engaging pair. The Peers 
are very grand in their coronets, 
and the fairies very vivacious in 
their silvered wigs. The settings and 
lighting show them all off to the 
best advantage. If you have seen 
Iolanthe, it remains a gay memory; 
if you have still to see it, there 
remains for you a gay treat.—At 
the Plymouth Theater. E. VR. W. 


Wuat Every Woman Knows.— 
Courage and hard work always de- 
serve some recognition; in the pres- 
ent instance, Miss Helen Hayes has 
won not only recognition but sound 
success. Not since Dear Brutus has 
she played to such distinct ad- 
vantage. In Czxsar and Cleopatra 
last spring, her Queen had youth, 
but more petulance than majesty. 
Shaw requires much sophistication 
but more force. His Saint Joan in 
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the mature hands of Sybil Thorn- 
dike is still being played in London. 
It is a much stronger brew than 
our New York version. Barrie de- 
mands very different qualities from 
his players; but his heroines are 
not easy to play. They are a com- 
pound of fancy and common sense 
and the fanciful is a tricky mood to 
penetrate. A little overemphasis 
makes it insipid. What was per- 
petrated last season on our stage 
with Peter Pan and The Little 
Minister is best forgotten. Miss 
Hayes’s Maggie is fortunately very 
different. She escapes the saccha- 
rine abyss that engulfed Miss Chat- 
terton’s Babbie, for her Maggie 
Wylie is not only wistful but super- 
latively shrewd. 

What Every Woman Knows is 
the kind of comedy that almost 
everyone would like to write. It 
has wit and charm and kindliness 
and plenty of emotion. It com- 


bines the stamp of literature with 
a sturdy knowledge of theatrical 


business. Never did hero have a 
more effective entrance than John 
Shand. It also has a theme that 
belongs to human life everywhere. 
It is about a woman who wants to 
give and a man who doesn’t know 
how much he takes. It is a theme 
that. is quite as pertinent for 
tragedy, and probably most modern 
writers would have written it that 
way. But then most tragedies might 
be written as comedies if the char- 
acters would only behave with the 
same courage and good sense as 
Maggie. It is really not so much 
the situations that we face as the 
réle in which we face them that 
determines our final curtain. Had 
Maggie in Act III. played the part 
of an outraged woman instead of a 
helpful wife, her heart and John’s 
career would have smashed to- 


gether. Of course all women are 
not like Maggie. Not all are so wise 
or so loyal or so loving. Nor are 
all honest enough to recognize that 
wounded vanity means very little 
in the long run to a wife. As little 
as does any woman’s love mean to 
a man compared with his own am- 
bitions. 

Miss Hayes’s quiet sincerity finds 
a great deal of response in her 
audience. As John Shand, the 
solemn young student who senten- 
tiously pilfers his neighbors’ li- 
brary, Kenneth MacKenna is very 
successful. As John Shand, the 
Member for Parliament, his playing 
is not so happy. It is difficult to 
polish his surface without losing 
some of his candid simplicity. The 
very ungrateful part of Maggie’s 
aristocratic rival is rather unusually 
nicely done by Rose Hobart, who 
makes its insolence sufficiently im- 
mature to be bearable. Lumsden 
Hare who directed the production 
plays his original réle of the Cab- 
inet Minister with ease and amuse- 
ment. The election scene is so very 
contagious and effective that one 
wonders it is not more often used 
in English comedies. What Every 
Woman Knows should not be over- 
looked.—At the Bijou Theater. 

E. VR. W. 


THE SERVANT IN THE Hovuse.— 
Cyrano has given place to this much 
besymboled drama of Rann Ken- 
nedy’s. The Servant in the House 
suffered a rather unhappy revival 
by the Actors’ Theater just a year 
ago when Pedro de Cordoba under- 
took the réle which is associated 
with Mr. Hampden. It is one for 
which Mr. Hampden’s ascetic type 
and native dignity lend all possible 
assistance. The Servant in the 
House has undoubtedly its great 
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moments, but just as undoubtedly 
it is prolix in its sentiment and its 
symbolism. That it has never hap- 
pened to touch our responsive chord 
is no criterion of its enduring popu- 
larity and appeal.—At the Hamp- 
den Theater. E. VR. W. 


Pomeroy’s Past.—This slender 
comedy by Clare Kummer has 
neither the racy nonsense of Good 
Gracious, Annabelle nor the sym- 
pathetic appeal of A Successful 
Calamity. The plot, which is 
frankly farce, is treated and writ- 
ten as comedy. A young man, to 
persuade a masterful sister to per- 
mit his adopting a baby, assumes 
the réle of penitent paternity and 
then discovers that his baby is a 
twin and that his sister’s Italian 
seamstress is the mother. Mr. Truex 
is experienced and trained to 
straight humor. Both he and 


Laura Hope Crews make good 


every laugh in their lines, and there 
are many. They also play at the 
same rate of speed and never throw 
each other out of gear. But farces 
are very few, and this is distinctly 
the time when they should be in 
season. One cannot help regretting 
that during rehearsals, Mrs. Kum- 
mer might not have raeed the en- 
gine of her piquant imagination a 
little faster. Regretful memories 
of Baby Mine come to mind. Helen 
Chandler, who is always being 
wistful nowadays, comes perilously 
near to a vocal whine, but young 
Miss Kummer plays the seamstress 
with a decided and very personable 
torch. At any rate Pomeroy is 
never tedious and almost always 
amusing.—At the Longacre The- 
ater. E. VR. W. 


THe Two Orpnans.—As_ the 
house built upon a rock resisted 
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successfully the onslaught of the 
waves, a melodrama built upon 
genuine human sentiment may out- 
live its critics. As a child I sniffed 
during a revival of The Two Or- 
phans; as an adult the sniff had a 
real tear behind it. That the tear 
was due to the superlative acting 
of this present cast is indubitable. 
But it is also undeniable that the 
emotion to which the tear was 
small tribute is inherent in the 
text. Lines may mar a play, but 
situations make it. An excellent 
actor can disguise bad lines if their 
emotional content is sound. For 
proof of this one has only to listen 
to Henrietta Crosman in the second 
act of The Two Orphans, when her 
stilted words suddenly assume a 
natural pathos. There is wisely no 
attempt at realism in the produc- | 
tion. There is a spacious arti- 
ficiality in setting and manner that 
harmonizes with the story. It is 
a world of make-believe but the 
creator of it knows his business. 
Each incident is as neatly fitted to 
the next as is one part of a jig-saw 
puzzle to another. The craftsman- 
ship has the meticulous finish of 
the Gaul. It is an integral part of 
that school of technique, elaborated 
by Racine, humanized by Moliére, 
condensed by Sardou, idealized by 
Rostand. As a well-made garment 
still preserves a presentable dignity 
even when out of fashion, so the 
imnocence of the orphans, the no- 
bility of the Chevalier, the senti- 
ment of the Countess, the piety of 
the Mother Superior, command at- 
tention even now when piety and 
sentiment and innocence and no- 
bility are not particularly the style. 
The scene in La Salpétriére Prison 
is exceptionally convincing. Its 
emotion is varied and authentic and 
its climax very arresting. 
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Mrs. Whiffen appears in only 
this scene, but the appearance is 
made memorable. In fact what 
really happens in this starry and 
starred revival is that the strong 
personalities of the cast conceal the 
lack of characterization in the text; 
with the result that, instead of a 
number of stereotyped dramatis 
persone driven by a conscientious 
author from one curtain climax to 
another, one feels beneath the 
veneer of conventional situation 
and dialogue the surge of human 
passion. It is a most interesting 
demonstration of the actor’s art. 
It is also a tribute to the now for- 
gotten theatrical tailors who cut 
out their melodrama so faithfully 
in accordance with the most ap- 
proved pattern, and embroidered it 
with such energetic skill. In a 


performance where literally almost 
everyone is good, Miss Crosman’s 
Comtesse, Fay Bainter’s blind girl, 


Mrs. Whiffen’s Mother Superior, 
and Jose Ruben’s cripple deserve 
even more particular mention. Of 
course the Nash sisters and Wilton 
Lackaye and William Seymour 
and Henry Dixey are also admi- 
rable. One realizes just how ad- 
mirable when Robert Loraine per- 
mits at times his part of the Noble 
Hero to show its wooden joints. 
The brigand of Robert Warwick is 
a stage brigand all the way through, 
but somehow May Robson man- 
ages to make the Brigand’s Bad 
Old Mother something more. How 
does she do it? One can only ap- 
plaud the result. 

One may question the extrava- 
gance of crowding such a cast into 
such a vehicle. The answer may 
be that there are very few 
plays that possess so many good 
parts and so many rich situations, 
and no need for one particular 
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star. And after all there is much 
comfort in following a story that 
deals in no spiritual subterfuges— 
no morbid complexes—no moral 
perversions; whose action is logi- 
cal and progressive; whose goal is 
definite; and whose purpose is hon- 
est. If even Matisse once studied 
drawing and _ perspective, why 
should not some of our impression- 
istic playwrights first learn to con- 
struct a conventional drama. Could 
they do it? At any rate, it will do 
some of the play authors of the art 
theaters no harm to visit The Two 
Orphans, now on a triumphal tour 
of the larger cities. E. VR. W. 


H. M. S. Pinarore.—There are 
evidently many people in the world 
who are entertained by Pinafore. 
If their entertainment corresponds 
in ratio to the size of the produc- 
tion, they may look forward to a 
rarely magnificent evening at the 
Century, for never has this nautical 
classic suffered from so many sailor 
boys in white, so many cousins in 
pink, or from such a massively 
practical poop to its frigate. To 
say the whole performance is only 
equaled in magnitude by the girth 
of Little Buttercup is a paltry com- 
parison for those who have not seen 
and been inspired to compute the 
number of pounds that now en- 
velop Fay Templeton. Personally, 
I believe Gilbert and Sullivan to be 
better off when their producer is 
intensive rather than extensive in 
his efforts. The pocket edition of 
Patience at the Provincetown The- 
ater last winter was full of quali- 
ties that Pinafore lacks. Each of 
the Lovesick Maidens was a distinct 
pre-Raphaelite type; the crew of 
Pinafore are as colorless as their 
spotless white ducks. They, and 
the poop also, take up so much of 
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the stage that the principals are 
forced to sing in a straight line over 
the footlights, while Miss Namara 
always seems a little distraught as 
to how she is going to get her silk- 
en bustle up and down the many, 
many steps to her cabin. But she 
wears her bustle with a great deal 
of style and sings as charmingly 
as she looks. In fact the whole 
stage picture is very radiant. The 
comic element is rather lacking, but 
then G & S comedy is fragile and 
the Century is large. The present 
production tries to obviate the 
small amount of action in the plot 
by a great deal of mid-air action on 
the masts. It is really a very con- 


scientious performance, conspicu- 
ous for everything but wit.—At the 
Century Theater. 


E. VR. W. 


Cuerry Pre.—When marbles ap- 
pear in Gramercy Park, one knows 
that the season for summer reviews 
is once more outside its gates. One 
of the earliest spring offerings ap- 
peared in Commerce Street. Cherry 
Pie is a flavorsome title, but in- 
spired pastry cooks are rare. Re- 
views have come to mean either 
a prodigiously expensive hodge- 
podge of extravagant effects and 
some priceless comedians or else 
enough startling vulgarity to di- 
vert attention from the fact that 
the comedy is cheap. Very occa- 
sionally they reflect the wit of an 
intelligent producer. As the size 
of the Cherry Laners’ Theater per- 
mits neither costly comedians nor 
extravagant spectacles, they have 
relied on wit rather than vulgarity. 
This is a laudable intention and if 
their sketches are better conceived 
than executed, they have at least 
one girl who has personality to pro- 
ject herself over the orchestra— 
which contains and consists of two 
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grand pianos. There is also a 
graceful dancer; a chorus on Kiddy 
Kars; a song, “The Mirror, the 
Graphic, the News”; and a mu- 
sical act built up on the street 
cries of the Charleston darkies— 
which latter is most effective and 
original. 

After all three really good num- 
bers are often three more than one 
finds in the more expensive re- 
views, sO one may say that the 
Cherry Laners sell one a perfectly 
fair-sized slice of pie—and on a 
clean plate——At the Cherry Lane 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


BEAU-STRINGS.—This comedy by 
C. K. Munro, who is also the author 
of the current offering at the 
Theater Guild, is rather like a 
leisurely, last-century type of novel. 
There is a good deal of talk that 
arrives nowhere. There is also such 
acute powers of characterization 
that, at times, one feels a little un- 
comfortable at the spiritual naked- 
ness revealed. The play was orig- 
inally called Storm, the name of 
the beautiful young woman for 
whom the egoistic tenor has left his 
legal wife. It was therefore prob- 
ably designed as her play, but the 
larger part is in the hands of the 
predatory spinster—the spider to 
all the married flies in her vicinity. 
Her everlasting bait of flattery and 
sympathy—her sly digs at wives 
who, of course, never truly help or 
understand—result in a sharp les- 
son to Storm, who is now drinking 
the same sour wine as the wife she, 
in her turn, had betrayed. The 
great weakness of the play is the 
diffusion of interest. None of the 
characters focuses one’s sympathy. 
Estelle Winwood does very clever 
work as Miss Gee—the agent of 
domestic destruction. Lionel Watts, 
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with very few lines, does much with 
pantomime in the slippery part of 
the unwary and unprotected male 
who becomes the well-gnawed bone 
of both the man-eating ladies—un- 
til rescued from the situation by 
his wife. Storm is in less expe- 
rienced hands. Beau-Strings has 
been successful in London. We 
doubt if it will be in New York.— 
At the Mansfield Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


THe Romantic YounGc Lapy.— 
The best part of this Romantic 
Young Lady is that in this case she 
happens to be Miss Mary Ellis. 
Without her there would still, of 
course, remain one incident of 
highest comedy and two excellent 
curtains, but there are quite long 
lapses between curtains even when 
acts are short. It is well for this 
Spanish comedy that Miss Ellis is 
almost continuously on the stage. 


Sierra’s play is as light as Pomeroy’s 
Past but depends for its laughs on 


characterization rather than on 
line. Rosario is a very engaging 
heroine. Her grandmother is also 
an excellent part, but it requires an 
older and more definite personality 


IIL. 
1. December. 


THe VaGaBonp KinG.—A musical 
version of if 1 Were King, with 
Dennis King as Villon, the fif- 
teenth-century French poet. The 
best operetta seen on Broadway for 
a long while—Ai the Casino 
Theater. 


Crate’s Wire.—A serious play by 
the author of The Show-Off which 
shows off Miss Chrystal Herne to 


to give her clever words their ful] 
weight. The play is staged and 
mounted with all the good taste 
that the Neighborhood Playhouse 
has made its own. The comedy is 
gracefully fashioned out of scanty 
material, which is not cut to the 
best advantage. The three brothers 
are introduced rather carefully and 
then discarded summarily. So, too, 
the old gentleman in Act II. who 
is created for no apparent purpose. 
Probably salary lists are not con- 
sidered so carefully in Spain. On 
the whole The Romantic Young 
Lady gives the impression of having 
been written to please its author 
rather than the audience—perhaps 
he foresaw that in New York, at 
least, he could leave that to Miss 
Ellis.—At the Neighborhood Play- 
house. E. VR. W. 


OrpHevus.—On this most delicate 
and haunting opera of Gluck’s the 
Provincetown Players have ex- 
pended all the resources of their 
taste and courage. They deserve 
both gratitude and support for an 
exceptional performance.—At the 
Provincetown Playhouse. 

E. VR. W. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


great advantage.—At the Morosco 
Theater. 


Dearest Enemy.—A _ musical 
comedy of Mrs. Murray and Revolu- 
tionary New York, featuring Helen 
Ford and Charles Purcell.—aAi the 
Knickerbocker Theater. 


2. January. 


Tue Last or Mas. CHeYney.—Ina 
Claire and A. E. Matthews in Lons- 
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dale’s wittiest comedy. Recom- 
mended to all who seek entertain- 
ment.—At the Fulton Theater. 


ALIAS THE Deacon.—This card 
sharper, as played by Berton 
Churchill, is a real creation and an 
active melodrama surrounds him. 
—At the Hudson Theater. 


3. February. 


THE SONG OF THE FLAME.—An 
operetta in Hammerstein’s most 


lavish vein—with Tessa Kosta sing- 
ing her sweetest, a Russian choir, 
and many other features.—At the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater. 


YounG Woop.Ley.—A heart-wring- 
ing play of adolescence in an Eng- 
lish public school, very beautifully 
acted by Glenn Hunter.—At the 
Belmont Theater. 


THe DyspuK.—Very fine produc- 
tion of a mystical and powerful 
Hebrew drama.—At the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 


THE Patsy.—An average com- 
edy enlightened by the unusual 
charm of Claiborne Foster.—At the 
Booth Theater. 


4. March. 


THE Great Gop Brown.—Consid- 
ered by many as O’Neill’s finest 
play, in which masks are used to 
indicate how very few men ever 
show their real selves to their 
fellows—At the Garrick Theater. 


ONE OF THE FamiLy.—Grant 
Mitchell at his funniest in a comedy 
of a family worm and his turning. 
—At the Eltinge Theater. 
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By tHE Way.—An English re- 
view with Jack Hulbert and Cicely 
Courtneidge that gives more than 
its share of enjoyment.—At the Cen- 
tral Theater. 


LarF THat Orr.—A comedy of 
Turn to The Right order that has 
proved a surprising success.—At 
Wallack’s Theater. 


5. April. 


Love ’EM aNpD Leave ’EmM.—A 
comedy of a Fourteenth Street de- 
partment store and its welfare 
pageant, with many laughs and 
some profanity—At the Sam H. 
Harris Theater. 


THE Wispom TootH.—Marc Con- 
nelly’s whimsical comedy of a poor- 
spirited clerk with cutbacks to his 
boyhood. Staged by Winchell 
Smith.—At the Little Theater. 


Not HersBert.—A swift moving 
and entertaining melodrama.—At 
the Klaw Theater. 


6. May. 


JUNO AND THE Paycock.—Award- 
ed the Hawthornden prize in Eng- 
land, Sean O’Casey’s drama of a 
Dublin tenement is crowded with 
wit, comedy, and tragedy and is 
here produced with an excellent 
cast. Well worth seeing.—At the 
Mayfair Theater. 


BrIpE OF THE LamMB.—This trag- 
edy of tent evangelism in a small 
town is remarkable for the beauti- 
ful playing of Alice Brady. She is 
well supported in a play that is 
above the average.—At the Henry 
Miller Theater. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE Fairn. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





ECHTERNACH. 


N the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 

on the River Sdre, which here 
separates the Duchy from Germany, 
lies the little town of Echternach. 
It is in itself a charming spot, and 
should be of special interest to Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics, for here 
are preserved the sacred relics of 
the English St. Willibrord, Apostle 
of the Frisians. The steep banks of 
the Sdre are thickly wooded, and 
the forests, where, in winter, the 
wild boar is hunted, stretch back 
for many a mile. 

St. Willibrord was born in North- 
umbria, a. vp. 658, and made his 
early studies at Ripon, under St. 
Wilfrid, and there entered the 
Benedictine Order. At the age of 
twenty he went to Ireland and spent 
twelve years under St. Egbert. 

At the request of Pepin, he went, 
with twelve companions, to preach 
the Gospel to the Frisians. After 
laboring there some years, he re- 
paired to Rome to obtain the Pope’s 
authority and returned to Frisia. On 
a second visit to Rome he was con- 
secrated bishop, in the Church of 


St. Cecilia, 21 November, 695, and 
received the name of Clement. He 
was also invested with the pallium. 
He then returned to his mission, 
but, in 716, Radbod gained posses- 
sion of Frisia and forced. him to 
leave the country. He then went to 
Denmark with his companions, but 
met with no success. After the 
death of Radbod, Willibrord re- 
turned to Frisia, and gradually ef- 
fected the conversion of the Fri- 
sians. 

During his arduous life of labor 
he frequently retired to the monas- 
tery at Echternach, which he had 
founded a. pv. 689, and there, at 
last, he died. In 1031 his holy relics 
were placed in a shrine in the new 
basilica, which still stands. Alcuin 
states that his tomb was a well- 
known place of pilgrimage, and that 
miracles were reported. The old 
church was restored in 1862, and 
the relics placed in a new shrine 
in 1900. 

The fame of Echternach chiefly 
lies in its dancing procession on 
Tuesday in Whitsun week. From 
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near and distant villages, in Ger- 
many and the Duchy, pilgrims flock 
in all the preceding day and night. 
At 9 a. M. the function begins, on 
the German side of the bridge, with 
a sermon. Then the procession 
starts, crossing the bridge, and pass- 
ing through the streets of Echter- 
nach to the basilica. The dancers 
make three steps forward and two 
back, and it is after midday before 
the last of them reach the church, 
five abreast and holding hands. 
Bands accompany the dancers play- 
ing a traditional melody. The 


dance is continued round the tomb 
of St. Willibrord, and then litanies 
and prayers in his honor are recited, 
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followed by Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The legend runs that, in 1347, a 
pestilence raged amongst the cattle. 
The symptoms were a trembling 
and shaking, and the _ people 
thought that, by imitating these 
symptoms, with invocation of St. 
Willibrord, the evil might be 
stopped. Nowadays the dance is 
performed on behalf of those suf- 
fering from St. Vitus’s dance. 

Echternach is a pleasant center 
for walkers; Treves is only twelve 
miles away, and there is a beauti- 
ful walk, through the forest, to 
another charming little town, La 
Rochette. N. F. Warp. 





THE OLDEST BISHOP IN THE CHURCH. 


MONG the distinguished visitors 

to the Eucharistic Congress 
this year will be Archbishop Red- 
wood, Metropolitan of New Zealand, 
and Ordinary of the See of Welling- 
ton, who has been, since the death 
of Cardinal Gibbons, the oldest 
bishop in the Church, in time of 
consecration. 

The Archbishop was born in Staf- 
fordshire in the year 1839; he went 
to New Zealand with his parents in 
1842; he was ordained at Maynooth 
in 1865; consecrated Bishop of 
Wellington, by Archbishop Man- 
ning, in London, in 1874; was made 
Archbishop and Metropolitan in 
1887; celebrated his Golden Epis- 
copal Jubilee at Wellington in 
February, 1924; attended the 
Eucharistic Congress at Amsterdam 
the same year; and visits Chicago 
this year to assist at the great cele- 
bration in honor of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

His Grace is a man of many 


records. He has known five Popes; 
his was the first vocation to the 
priesthood in New Zealand; he was 
the first New Zealander to become 
a bishop; and was the first Arch- 
bishop and the first Metropolitan 
in the Dominion. He is the oldest 
living bishop in the world; he cele- 
brated his Golden Jubilee as a 
bishop two years ago; and in his 
eighty-seventh year he retains the 
freshness of mind and the keen in- 
terests of a young man. He is not 
a little proud of being the first 
bishop who ever took a public stand 
on a Home-Rule-for-Ireland plat- 
form. This grand old English 
churchman’s love for the land 
where he was ordained never 
wavered through all the years; and 
he was a fearless defender of Ire- 
land’s rights during the trying 
period between 1916 and 1921. At 
a great convention held in Mel- 
bourne on November 2, 1919, there 
was no more eloquent voice heard 
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advocating justice for Erin than 
Archbishop Redwood’s. 

The Catholic Church in New 
Zealand and Archbishop Redwood 
are of almost the same age. Dr. 
Pompallier had only just begun his 
missionary work in the Islands of 
New Zealand when Francis Red- 
wood was born.. When he landed 
in the Dominion in 1842 there were 
only a few Catholic families scat- 
tered here and there through the 
unbroken country. From that small 
seed he has seen the tree of the faith 
grow to its present splendid pro- 
portions, and to-day, as since his 
consecration fifty-two years ago, he 
is zealously planting and watering 
in these new fields where God has 
blessed his labors so wonderfully. 

As a child the future Archbishop 
watched his father and his elder 
brothers clear the bush and build a 
homestead on the land purchased 
from the New Zealand Company. 
His early education was not neg- 
lected. He tells us in his charming 
autobiographical sketches how it 
was conducted: 


“We were three young brothers, 
Tom, Charley, and I, aged respec- 
tively five, seven and nine, and there 
was no school for us to go to. How 
were we to be educated? My 
brother-in-law, Mr. Joseph Ward, 
saw toit. For a suitable remunera- 
tion he—when not away on survey 
business—undertook our schooling, 
and right well he did it. He taught 
us reading, writing, and arithmetic 
admirably. I had learned my alpha- 
bet from Mrs. Ward, my sister 
Martha. I was rather long, they 
said, in mastering my A. B. C., but 
afterwards improved very fast and 
soon became, for a boy, a good 
reader, and I was also proficient in 
writing and arithmetic—in short, I 
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was a well-taught boy. And, what 
is far more, I knew my prayers and 
my catechism perfectly.” 


For two years there was no Mass, 
but in the end came Father O'Reilly 
to minister to the little flock. He 
was a Dublin Capuchin who had 
come to New Zealand as chaplain 
to Lord Petre, and, when in the 
country, his zeal inspired him to 
obtain permission to remain. He 
did splendid missionary work in 
and about Wellington, where his 
memory is still green. But even if 
the priest could not be had every 
week or every month, religion was 
not by any means neglected. The 
Archbishop gives us a picture of 
his Catholic home: 


“When we had no priest we took 
the right means to keep our faith 
lively and our appreciation of re- 
ligion keen. Every night we had 
family prayers in common, pre- 
ceded by the reading of one of 
Challoner’s Meditations for Every 
Day in the Year. On Sundays 
we dressed just as if we had to 
attend Mass, and in the morning 
we had what we called Mass 
Prayers, that is suitable prayers re- 
cited, while we directed our atten- 
tion to some Mass that was being 
celebrated somewhere in the world. 
In the evening we had evening Sun- 
day prayers,—the Psalter of Jesus 
or a Litany—as a substitute for 
Church evening service. Father 
O’Reilly—God bless him!—was 
most faithful and self-sacrificing to 
visit us once a year; and on one 
occasion he crossed Cook Strait, and 
came to see us in an open whale- 
boat.” 


Later came to Nelson, as a resi- 
dent priest, Father Anthony Garin, 
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§.M., one of the heroic band of early 
Missioners of the Society of Mary, 
lately founded in France. Some 
other Catholic boys were now in the 
same neighborhood, and Father 
Garin prepared them all for First 
Communion, Francis Redwood 
being then eleven years of age. This 
wonderful event took place at Mid- 
night Mass, on Christmas Eve, in 
1851. Soon came signs of a voca- 
tion to the priesthood. Father 
Garin started a school, taking some 
of the boys in as boarders. His first 
boarder was Francis Redwood, and 
his second a lad named George 
Bonnington, from whom young 
Redwood learned to play the violin, 
which has been a joy and a comfort 
to him ever since. For many years 
the Archbishop has had a Stradi- 
varius which he regards as the apple 
of his eye, and carries with him on 
his travels. 

The golden years passed rapidly 


in the little academy. Francis Red- 


wood learned Latin and French 
well, and the home-training and the 
example of Father Garin helped 
vastly to lay deep the foundations 
of that simple, apostolic Faith which 
is characteristic of the aged Metro- 
politan of New Zealand. When he 
was sixteen, he sailed to Sydney on 
a small brig called The Mountain 
Maid, and from Sydney to England 
on The Lady Anne. From England 
he crossed to France, and took train 
for Lyons, where he arrived on 
May 18, 1855, to begin his ecclesias- 
tical studies. Later, at Chamond, 
he met Thomas O’Gorman, who be- 
came Bishop of Sioux Falls, and 
John Ireland, the great Archbishop 
of St. Paul, who became his lifelong 
friend. His course was so dis- 
tinguished that, before he was due 
for ordination, Father Martin, S.M., 
the Provincial in Paris, sent young 
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Redwood to Ireland in order to take 
chairs of Latin and Greek in Dun- 
dalk. Thus it happened that the 
future champion of Ireland’s cause 
was ordained in Maynooth, in 1865, 
and that he spent some happy years 
among the good Catholic people 
whom he learned to love and whom 
he never forgot. Owing to a bad 
attack of pneumonia he spent the 
winter of 1868 in Rome, where he 
had an audience with Pius the 
Ninth, the first of his many meet- 
ings with many Popes. Then back 
to Dundalk, where he was now pro- 
moted to teach dogmatic theology. 

On January 29, 1874, Dr. Red- 
wood received the news of his ap- 
pointment to the See of Welling- 
ton, vacant through the death of 
Bishop Viard. The young bishop- 
elect chose St. Patrick’s Day for his 
consecration, “because,” he says, 
“I held this great Apostle in the 
highest veneration, and because I 
had witnessed for years the faith 
and virtues of the people whom his 
labors and miracles had converted 
from heathenism to the Catholic 
Faith, which they have kept so 
heroically down to the present day 
and will keep for ever. I also con- 
sidered that the bulk of my flock in 
New Zealand was Irish, and I longed 
for the blessing and assistance of 
their great Apostle in my labors.” 

Then came the return to his own 
dear friends, and the warm wel- 
come from all who still lived to re- 
member the lad who had sailed 
away on The Mountain Maid to 
come back as their own Bishop. 
And then, when the joyous reunions 
were over, began the long and rich 
career of apostolic labors which 
built up the flourishing Church as 
we know it to-day in far Aotea Roa 
—“The Long White Cloud,” as the 
natives call New Zealand, from the 
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snow on the Southern Alps as they 
saw them from the sea. 

The pioneer work done by the 
Archbishop in those early days 
would astonish many a young priest 
to-day. There were no trains and 
the steamers were small and un- 
comfortable. Roads were bad 
everywhere, and there were no 
bridges across the streams, which 
can rise so rapidly and become 
foaming torrents. Deaths in quick- 
sands and deaths from drowning 
were common enough then, but the 
Bishop and the priests had to face 
the risks when duty called. With 
his vestments and other necessaries 
strapped to the saddle in a long 
waterproof bag, clad in an oilskin 
and protected by good leggins, the 
young missionary bishop traveled 
from end to end of his vast diocese, 
year in, year out. Sometimes the 
weather was wretched and it was a 
hard life. But there were bright 


days that had their compensations. 
Take this picture: 


“I shall ever keep a pleasant re- 
membrance of the fun and liveli- 
ness of my several visitations on 
the West Coast of the South Island. 
We are (for instance) on the way 
from Cape Foulwind to Charleston, 
along the strand for miles at low 
water. We are fifty well-mounted 
riders in the highest spirits. A 
crowd of men and youths have 
flocked to meet their Bishop. What 
a joyous cavalcade we are along 
that smooth and firm strand. Then 
at the end of the beach we come to 
the road leading to the township 
within a mile. Here we meet the 
women and children and a good 
sprinkling of men advancing in pro- 
cession to welcome us. How pretty 
the children look in their holiday 
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attire! At last we reach the church; 
I come from the vestry in my epis- 
copal robes; I receive an address; 
I examine the children generally 
and the candidates for Confirma- 
tion; I announce a sermon for the 
evening to be followed by Confes- 
sions, and on the morrow Com- 
munion and Confirmation. Evening 
comes, and I preach a stirring ser- 
mon, and to what an intelligent 
audience, composed of all classes, 
even the most cultured. Next day 
Mass is over, and Confirmation; we 
dine; and off again to some other 
place to repeat a similar program. 
I preached twice every twenty-four 
hours for a month, and it did me 
good. I fondly dwell on_ these 
scenes of other days, which cannot 
be witnessed again, believing it 
would be wrong to let them sink un- 
recorded into perpetual oblivion.” 


To-day the Metropolitan rules 
over a well-equipped diocese. He 
has an army of zealous priests in 
town and country. Many congrega- 
tions of nuns carry on the work of 
teaching, while others look after the 
aged and nurse the sick. There are 
stately churches, splendid schools, 
numerous Catholic charitable in- 
stitutions, a flourishing college in 
Wellington city, and a model ecclesi- 
astical seminary at Greenmeadows. 
Archbishop Redwood has a zealous 
Coadjutor in Archbishop O’Shea 
who takes the weight of the burden 
off the shoulders of the patriarchal 
Metropolitan. But the latter is by 
no means frail or senile. He walks 
his three miles a day, wet or dry, 
and his mind is as keen as ever. 
He is a father to his clergy by whom 
he is beloved, and, one and all they 
pray cordially for him, Ad multos 
annos. JAMES KELLY. 
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ATTACKS ON DICKENS. 


Tue article on Mr. Dickens, re- 
printed from the Saturday Review 
of May, 1858, was published on the 
occasion of the collected edition of 
his works. It was reprinted in 
Littell’s Living Age, for July 24, 
1858, and some extracts from it ap- 
pear in Fred G. Kitton’s Dickens- 
iana (London, 1886). We smile 
now at the reviewer’s prophecy that 
Dickens would not live, and that 
forty years hence (i.e., 1898), 
Dickens’s wit would not be under- 
stood. The editor of the magazine 
at that time was John D. Cook. The 
next year the Saturday Review re- 
turned to the attack with a virulent 
notice of a Tale of Two Cities (Dec. 
17, 1859). It attacked the moral 
tone of the novel and said that the 
kind of work Dickens did would 
make one feel that devotion to lit- 
erature would result in an incurable 
vulgarity of mind and taste, and in- 
tolerable arrogance of temper. A 
ridiculous rumour spread that as a 
result of this article Dickens was 
laid up in bed for several months 
and that warm applications and 
doctors were necessary to restore 
him. At his death, however, the 
Saturday Review, under a new edi- 
tor since 1868, Philip Harwood, paid 
a very handsome tribute to him. 

Bitter articles against Dickens 
appeared throughout his lifetime. 
His vulgarity, his making carica- 
turous characters, his bad English, 
his utilitarian attitude, his lack of 
culture or intellectual depth were 
referred to. Though the charges 


linger, most of these notices have 
been forgotten; Bagehot’s essay of 
1858 (half-praise, half-blame) how- 
ever was collected in his Literary 
Studies. Summaries of these hos- 
tile articles appear in Kitton’s 
Dickensiana. From October, 1837 
(while Pickwick was still appear- 
ing), when the Quarterly of that 
date feared his reputation which 
went up like a rocket might go 
down like a stick, till the time of his 
death, the leading magazines took 
occasional flings at him. 

In April, 1866, the Westminster 
Review said the more we looked at 
Dickens the more we detected the 
trickery of an artificer, that his 
whole art was founded upon false 
principles, his characters a bundle 
of deformities, his humour riotous 
extravagance, and that Pecksniff 
was chaff against Tartuffe. George 
Stott in the Contemporary Review 
(1869) found that no writer showed 
more than Dickens an uninstructed 
mind, lacking in judgment, breadth 
of view and critical acumen; he said 
a world of Dickens would become 
a vulgar Arcadia of virtuous ar- 
tisans, gushing ladies and eccentric 
old gentlemen. 

The one hostile notice that 
Dickens’s biographer Forster an- 
swered, was Lewes’s article in the 
Fortnightly, February, 1872, pub- 
lished after Dickens’s death. Lewes 
said Dickens was a stagy senti- 
mentalist and clever caricaturist. 
He tried to investigate why the nov- 
elist, with his faults, still had great- 
ness. Forster found Lewes’s studied 
depreciation especially odious. 
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Dickens had, however, practically 
all the literary men of England 
among his admirers. 

In so far as is known Dickens 
ignored nearly all his critics. He 
did reply to the Edinburgh Review 
notice of Little Dorrit, but merely 
to correct the reviewer about some 
errors, and he was not concerned 
with setting forth his own merits as 
an artist. See Household Words, 
August 1, 1857, “Curious Misprint 
in the Edinburgh Review.” 

The strange thing is that while 
most of his reviewers were in their 
general criticism often right, and 
their various accusations of artistic 
deficiencies in his work are still 
brought up against it, he has he- 
come a permanent literary world- 
figure with all his sins upon his head 
as admitted. The reviewers were 
wrong, chiefly in their prediction 
about the ultimate fate of his fame. 

—Axsent Morpett, Notorious Literary At- 
tacks (New York: Boni and Liveright), pp. 
xxxiv-xxxviil. 


~~ 
> 





THE ABSOLUTE BEAUTY. 


He who has been instructed thus 
far in the science of Love, and has 
been led to see beautiful things in 
their due order and rank, when he 
comes toward the end of his disci- 
pline, will suddenly catch sight of 
a wondrous thing, beautiful with 
the absolute Beauty;—and this, 
Socrates, is the aim and end of all 
those earlier labours:—he will see 
a Beauty eternal, not growing or 
decaying, not waxing or waning; 
nor will it be fair here and foul 
there, nor depending on time or 
circumstance or place, as if fair to 
some, and foul to others: nor shall 
Beauty appear to him in the like- 
ness of a face or hand, nor embodied 
in any sort of form whatever, .. . 


whether of heaven or of earth; but 
Beauty absolute, separate, simple, 
and everlasting; which, lending of 
its virtue to all beautiful things that 
we see born to decay, itself suffers 
neither increase nor diminution, nor 
any other change. 

When a man proceeding onwards 
from terrestrial things by the right 
way of loving, once comes to sight 
of that Beauty, he is not far from 
his goal. And this is the right way 
wherein he should go or be guided 
in his love: he should begin by lov- 
ing earthly things for the sake of 
the absolute loveliness, ascending 
to that as it were by degrees or 
steps, from the first to the second, 
and thence to all fair forms; and 
from fair forms to fair conduct, 
and from fair conduct to fair prin- 
ciples, until from fair principles he 
finally arrive at the ultimate prin- 
ciple of all, and learn what abso- 
lute Beauty is. 

This life, my dear Socrates, said 
Diotima, if any life at all is worth 
living, is the life that a man should 
live, in the contemplation of abso- 
lute Beauty: the which, when once 
you beheld it, would not appear to 
you to be after the manner of gold 
and garments or beautiful persons, 
whose sight now so ravishes you, 
that you and many others consort- 
ing with your lovers forget even to 
eat and drink, if only you may look 
at them and live near them. But 
what if a man’s eyes were awake to 
the sight of the ‘true Beauty, the 
divine Beauty, pure, clear and un- 
alloyed, not clogged with the pollu- 
tions of mortality, and the many 
colours and varieties of human life? 
What if he should hold converse 
with the true Beauty, simple and 
divine? 

O think you, she said, that it 
would be an ignoble life for a man 
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to be ever looking thither and with 
his proper faculty contemplating 
the absolute Beauty, and to be liv- 
ing in its presence? Are you not 
rather convinced that he who thus 
sees Beauty as only it can be seen, 
will be specially fortuned? and 
that, since he is in contact not with 
images but with realities, he will 
give birth not to images, but to very 
Truth itself? And being thus the 
parent and nurse of true virtue it 
will be his lot to become a friend of 
God, and, so far as any man can be, 


immortal and absolute? 

—Piato, Symposium, 211, in Braipces, The 
Spirit of Man (New York: Longmans Green 
and Co., 1916), 37. 


in, 
—— 





NEWSPAPER MEN AND THEIR WoRrRK. 


I REMEMBER One reporter who 
was detailed to the Peace Confer- 
ence by a leading news-agency. He 
came around every day for “news.” 
It was a time when Central Europe 
seemed to be disintegrating, and 
great doubt existed as to whether 
governments would be found with 
which to sign a peace. But all that 
this “reporter” wanted to know 
was whether the German fleet, then 
safely interned at Scapa Flow, was 
going to be sunk in the North Sea. 
He insisted every day on knowing 
that. For him it was the German 
fleet or nothing. Finally, he could 
endure it no longer. So he antici- 
pated Admiral Reuther and an- 
nounced, in a dispatch to his home 
papers, that the fleet would be sunk. 
And when I say that a million 
American adults learned all that 
they ever learned about the Peace 
Conference through this reporter, I 
am stating a very moderate figure. 
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He suggests the delicate question 
raised by the schools of journalism: 
how far can we go in turning news- 
paper enterprise from a haphazard 
trade into a disciplined profession? 
Quite far, I imagine, for it is alto- 
gether unthinkable that a society 
like ours should remain forever de- 
pendent upon untrained accidental 
witnesses. It is no answer to say 
that there have been in the past, 
and that there are now, first-rate 
correspondents. Of course there 
are. Men like Brailsford, Oulahan, 
Gibbs, Lawrence, Swope, Strunsky, 
Draper, Hard, Dillon, Lowry, Le- 
vine, Ackerman, Ray Stannard 
Baker, Frank Cobb, and William 
Allen White, know their way about 
in this world. But they are emi- 
nences on a rather flat plateau. The 
run of the news is handled by men 
of much smaller caliber. It is 
handled by such men because re- 
porting is not a dignified profession 
for which men will invest the time 
and cost of an education, but an 
underpaid, insecure, anonymous 
form of drudgery, conducted on 
catch-as-catch-can principles. Mere- 
ly to talk about the reporter in 
terms of his real importance to 
civilization will make newspaper 
men laugh. Yet reporting is a post 
of peculiar honor. Observation 
must precede every other activity, 
and the public observer (that is, the 
reporter) is a man of critical value. 
No amount of money or effort spent 
in fitting the right men for this 
work could possibly be wasted, for 
the health of society depends upon 
the quality of the information it 


receives. 

—Watrea Lippmann, Liberty and the News 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920), 
Ppp. 77-80. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


Tue Divinity or CHRIST. 


Take our Lord as a mere man, 
and He is an insoluble enigma. 
Perhaps the most striking proof of 
that is a book which came out a 
few years before the war, written 
by the famous German critic 
Schweitzer. The book was entitled 
Von Reimarus zu Wrede, and I 
think the English translation was 
called “The Quest of the Historic 
Jesus.” In that book Schweitzer 


described no less than 66 different 
attempts of rationalistic critics to 
explain Christ as a mere man, to 
give some intelligible account of 
that enigmatic Person. There they 
are, 66 of them, going through Hase, 


Strauss, Renan, Baur, Hausrath, 
Keim, down to Wrede and finally 
Schweitzer himself. And the re- 
markable fact is, that the only thing 
they are agreed upon is this, that 
each one of the 66 is quite sure that 
the other 65 are all wrong. Which 
is fairly good proof that in fact the 
problem is insoluble; that it is im- 
possible to explain Christ as a mere 
man. It is easy enough, of course, 
to invent a fancy picture out of 
your vivid imagination. But read 
the Gospels without any precon- 
ceived ideas. Try to read them as 
if you had never read them before. 
Try to picture to yourself the Per- 
son there described. Then try to 
explain Him to yourself as a mere 
man. Try to make out what sort 
of man He was. You will be hope- 
lessly bewildered. It is a hopeless 
puzzle. And the only solution to 
the puzzle is the very simple one 


of accepting His own account of 
Himself, of believing about Him 
what we believe, that He was God, 
the Eternal Son of the Eternal 
Father, who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven 


and was made Man. 


-—rG. J. MacGuurvray, in The Catholic 
Gazette (London), April, 1926. 


tin 
—_— 





BisHoPp ULLATHORNE IN AUSTRALIA, 


ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE was a 
notable figure in the history of the 
Catholic Church in Australia and 
England in the nineteenth century, 
and there was need for a much 
fuller Life than any written before. 
His experiences in Australia, ex- 
tending from 1832 to 1840, were 
most vivid and varied. The early 
Catholic settlers had a hard struggle 
against bigotry and the ascendancy 
of the Anglicans; but, in the end, 
the Catholics secured their liberties, 
thanks largely to the part played by 
Father Ullathorne. But his lasting 
memorial, as far as humanity is con- 
cerned, is the work he did for the 
unhappy convicts, men and women 
who had been transported from 
England, Scotland and Ireland to 
penal settlements. The horrible 
conditions of their existence and 
the frequent executions are a com- 
mentary on the indifference of pub- 
lic opinion to the fate of the un- 
happy beings sentenced to prison, 
unless there is a vigorous agitation 
against the methods of punishment. 
The convicts were in reality slaves; 
and the horrors of their treatment 
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could hardly have been exceeded by 
anything that happened in Africa 
or America at that time. One of the 
great forces against reform was the 
demand for cheap labour by the set- 
tlers; and, after he had given evi- 
dence before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1838, evidence which 
largely determined the character of 
the Report, he was, as he says, 
“selected as the scapegoat for all 
the offenders; on me the whole fury 
of the colonists concentrated.” One 
of the settlers actually said to him: 
“Sir, we can never forgive you. For 
what you said was the truth. They 
will take away our convict labour, 
and we shall all be ruined.” 

But he was justified by the Par- 
liamentary Committee. The first of 
the Resolutions runs: “That Trans- 
portation to New South Wales and 
to the settled districts of Van 
Diemen’s Land should be discon- 
tinued as soon as possible.” Public 
Opinion was at last thoroughly 
aroused. As the Edinburgh Review 
expressed it: “When the veil was 
lifted by Sir W. Molesworth’s Com- 
mittee, the people of England stood 
aghast at the sight of the monster 
they had created, and for very 
shame the system was abandoned.” 
But not at once. The last convict 
reached New South Wales in 1840; 
but transportation to Van Diemen’s 
Land went on for ten years more, 
the whole flood of British crime be- 
ing poured into Hobart Town so 
that the little colony had 30,000 
criminals on its hands. It was even 
suggested, as late as 1850, that, on 
account of the congestion in Van 
Diemen’s Land and the shortage of 
labour in New South Wales, trans- 
portation to Australia should begin 
again. This, however, was pre- 
vented by the colonists. It is only 
fair to add that when the miserable 
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system was ended and the great 
meeting in Sydney Park declared it 
should never be restored, justice 
was done to the man who did so 
much to bring about that blessed 


result. 

—Riecut Rev. Wim F. Brown, in a re- 
view of Dom Cuthbert Butler’s Life and Times 
of Bishop Ullathorne, in The Dublin Review 
(London), April, 1926. 


_— 
> 





WESTERN CANT ABOUT INDIA. 


OF all forms of professional cant 
that employed by unofficial am- 
bassadors from the West to the 
East is the most trite and uncon- 
vincing imaginable. These worthy 
gentlemen appear and disappear in 
India with the regularity of the 
moving figures of a clock, and they 
repeat each other’s observations 
with no less mechanical fidelity: 
“The West is material and the East 
is spiritual . . . Europe has Science 
but India has Religion ... A noble 
and generous people .. . Mahatma 
Ghandi . . . Only one thing want- 
ing: to draw closer the bonds of 
friendship between India and—” 
(whatever country it is the gentle- 
man represents). It can all be 
summed up in one word—cant. 
These distinguished travellers are 
simply commercial travellers; they 
have learned the jargon of their 
trade. 

Lately “an eminent Italian 
scholar and Orientalist,” in a press 
interview in Bombay, exhibited 
quite exceptional talent in this busi- 
ness. He said, “I was present at a 
Hindu cremation and I was much 
impressed with the ceremony. I 
felt that it gives life to the corpse 
when it is destroyed...” We shall 
have to borrow Dr. Johnson’s reply 
to a remark, less absurd indeed than 
this, and say, “Nay, Sir. I cannot 
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answer that; that is too much for 
me.” Let us hope that when one 
of the eminent scholar’s precious 
manuscripts or perhaps his house 
is destroyed by fire, he will find 


consolation in a similar “feeling.” 
—The Examiner (Bombay), March 27, 1926. 


-— 
— 





Tue Ercut-Hour Day CoNvVENTION. 


AmupstT the excitement caused by 
affairs at Geneva the meeting in 
London of the European Labour 
Conference, which opened on March 
15th, excited little newspaper com- 
ment. Yet it may be that this Con- 
ference, met to further the objects 
of the International Labour Office 
attached to the League, will have 
more to do with the abolition of the 
curse of war than the more am- 
bitious efforts of politicians. If 
nobody gained, morally or mate- 
rially, by war, it would long ago have 
disappeared. The I. L. O. and the 
Conferences it promotes aim at re- 
moving the economic causes of war, 
the opportunities for profit which 
war affords. Some day the League 
itself will do what the United States 
are said to have done during their 
period of belligerency in 1917-18, 
viz., allow no manufacturer to grow 
richer on account of war-trading.' 
Meanwhile the Labour Conference 
has a more modest aim, viz., the 
ratification by the chief European 
Powers of the Washington Eight- 
Hours-Day Convention which was 
drawn up seven years ago. Catho- 


1See “Taking the Profit out of War,” in 
The Atlantic Monthly, January, 1926. 


lics have a special interest in this 
gathering, which came to a success- 
ful issue on March 19th, because of 
the presence of the German Minister 
of Labour the Rev. Dr. Brauns, who 
is a Catholic priest and yet so highly 
esteemed and trusted as an eco- 
nomic expert that nine Cabinets 
have been formed and dissolved 
without his losing his portfolio. The 
purpose of an Eight-Hours Work- 
ing Day is, first, to prevent over- 
work and, secondly, cut-throat 
competition at the expense of the 
worker. Conditions of life are so 
various—‘“we are ruined by Chinese 
cheap labour,”—even in the “Lo- 
carno” countries which alone were 
represented, — Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy—as 
also the needs of different classes 
of industry, that a very careful ex- 
planation and limitation of terms 
was necessary, before a general 
agreement could be reached. Now 
that this is so, these various Gov- 
ernments can proceed to ratify the 
same thing—a long and important 
step towards the improvement of 
the worker’s status, and the re- 
moval of one form of that unre- 
stricted economic competition which 
leads to war in other forms. One 
happy suggestion in regard to the 
48-hours week contained in the 
Agreement is that the time may be 
so arranged as to occupy five days 
in the week or eleven days in the 
fortnight, so as to allow the worker 
in strenuous trades like mining 2 
longer consecutive period for rest 
and recreation. 
—The Month (London), April, 1926. 





Editorial Comment. 


HEARD recently that in a certain 

Middle Western university, ex- 
periments were made and $75,000 
were expended, to discover how 
birds come to fly. And now I read 
that other experiments are to be 
made, and $275,000 expended, to 
find out why babies cry. It is, of 
course, rather late in the history of 
birds and babies to be investigating 
these elemental truths, but when 
science settles these problems, man- 
kind and birdkind will doubtless be 
vastly happier. There may be 
those who think the $275,000 might 
be spent to greater advantage, in 
providing, let us say, milk for poor 
babies, but these people must be 
gross utilitarians. Or perhaps they 
are sentimentalists. The true scien- 
tific attitude is neither utilitarian 
nor sentimental. It merely wants 
to know,—to know everything,— 
why birds fly, why babies cry, why 
we eat and why we drink, why we 
sleep, and why we snore—in a word, 
why we do what we do, and why we 
are as we are. The best selling 
work of popular science in recent 
months is entitled Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings. And now an- 
other is out, Why We Behave Like 
Idiots. I have not seen the second 
of that series, but I dare say it is as 
scientific as the first. But even more 
important than either of these is a 
learned and laborious treatise on 
Why We Laugh. Somehow I feel 
that the last book is unnecessary for 
those who have read the others. 


_ now—most important by far 
—comes an entirely new school 
of psychology, Behaviorism, based 


upon the question, “What will a 
man do in given circumstances?” 
For example: “What will John 
Smith do when he sees a snake?” 
You or I couldn’t tell, but the 
trained observer knows: the man 
will run! We have that informa- 
tion from no less an authority than 
John B. Watson, Ph.D., LL.D., 
formerly professor of Experimental 
and Comparative Psychology at 
Johns Hopkins University. The edi- 
tor of Harper’s Magazine vouches for 
the fact that Dr. Watson is “the out- 
standing American exponent” of 
this (the Behaviorist) school of 
psychological thought.” He is so ex- 
pert that he even understands the 
psychology of women. After all, 
that is the crucial 

test. It may require Ain’t 

a certain amount of Psychology 
learning to know Grand! 

that a man will run 

when he sees a snake. But who, I 
ask you, who unless the trained 
observer thoroughly instructed in 
Behaviorism, could answer this 
question: What will a lot of women 
in a closed room do, if the professor 
“turns loose ten fierce wild rats’? 
There is the crucial problem: there 
is articulus stantis vel cadentis 
psychologiz. William James didn’t 
know. Sigmund Freud doesn’t 
know. It was only with the coming 
of the very latest psychology that 
we have been able to answer that 
question. John B. Watson is the 
man who knows. He puts the ques- 
tion and,—what is more,—he an- 
swers it. Here are his very words: 
“Every woman in this closed room 
will scream, stand on a chair, or 
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pull her skirts tightly around her, 
if I turn loose ten fierce wild rats.” 

Now you understand why this 
newest of all psychologies, Be- 
haviorism, has taken hold of the 
scientific world. Freudianism, of 
course, is gone out. “Gone out?” 
you say. “Why, it has only recently 
come in; even yet it has scarcely 
reached the people.” Yes, that is 
just it. Every scientific theory is 
obsolete before it gets to the people. 
But what was the matter with 
Freudianism? Why was it so short- 
lived? Let Dr. Watson tell you: 
“There was possibly too little 
science—real science—in Freud’s 
psychology.” In its place came Be- 
haviorism. Even Behaviorism is 
not so terribly new. It has been 


“an independent study in the larger 
universities since 1912.” Think of 
that. And yet, you and I, dear old 
ignoramuses, didn’t even know of 
it, until the other day. Not only 


did we not know what a man 
would do in the presence of a snake, 
or a roomful of women with “ten 
fierce wild rats” running around; 
we didn’t even know what was 
in our own mind. Dr. Watson 
says so. “When you did look 
into your mind, what did you 
see?” he asks. “Since you were 
trained in the system and in the 
vernacular of James, Angell, Ladd, 
and Wundt, you said you saw 
Consciousness.”” Of course, you saw 
nothing of the kind. Still you 
shouldn’t be blamed. If James and 
Wundt and the other great experts 
in psychology didn’t know, how 
could you know. 

But why were the experts so 
ignorant, prior to 1912? Let Dr. 
Watson explain. (It will always be 
a comfort from now on, to know 
that Dr. Watson can explain.) 
James, and Ladd, and Angell, and 


Wundt were fooled because they 
didn’t know that “mind” and “con- 
sciousness” were 
“carryoversfromthe Fooled by 
Church dogma of the a Dogma. 
Middle Ages” ... 

they were “just a masquerade for 
the soul.” In other words, James and 
his contemporaries were fooled by 
a dogma! Oh, the marvelous and 
incomprehensible villainy of “dog- 
ma.” Who would have thought 
that the professors of psychology in 
Harvard and Leipzig and Yale and 
Minnesota, in this very generation, 
could be deceived by a dogma? And 
now poor James is gone, and Wundt 
is gone, and Ladd is gone, without 
even knowing that consciousness 
was a dogma, and that the mind 
was a “carryover” (I had almost 
said “hangover”) from the Middle 
Ages. Angell is still with us, but 
he is too old to learn this new 
science,—he is over fifty. 


UT, thank heaven, we have Dr. 
Watson, and under his guid- 
ance, I can see that we are going to 
learn a lot. Did you jump to the 
conclusion after reading my first 
paragraph, that all he has to tell is 
about snakes and wild rats? Non- 
sense—he knows a heap of other 
things. For example, he says, 
“Suppose I were a stranger scientist 
just down from some distant planet. 
I know nothing of human beings as 
they exist on this earth. Suppose, 
further, that I am in a balloon so 
situated above the center of New 
York that I can watch the city and 
the surrounding territory. At eight- 
thirty in the morning I see millions 
of people hurrying into the city in 
trains, in automobiles, in subways, 
on ferries. The movements are 
rapid, confusing. There seems to 
be no more system in these move- 
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ments than in the hurrying, scurry- 
ing movements of ants when their 
nest has been disturbed. With my 
eye aided by special instruments I 
follow groups of these individuals. 
| note that they enter great office 
buildings, department stores, res- 
taurants. Some begin to wait on 
customers, some start to work on 
typewriting machines, others begin 
to cut and fit clothes, and still 
others start sewing on power ma- 
chines.” 

Now what conclusion would you 
or I, gentle reader, arrive at? Being 
novices in Behaviorism, or at best 
very imperfectly acquainted with 
the new science, we would probably 
say, “I give it up, I cannot for the 
life of me understand what these 
people are up to.” But now again, 
let Dr. Watson be heard. He says, 
“I finally arrive at the conclusion 
that the people are going to work.” 
He italicizes those last words. That’s 
the only emphasis possible on paper. 
But just think, if we could actually 
hear the leading American ex- 
ponent of the Behavicrist psy- 
chology, how we should be thrilled 
with those words, coming resonant 
and vibrant from his own very lips, 
with the emotion that accompanies 
a great discovery: These people “are 
going to work”! Verily, though 
Sherlock Holmes is dead, Dr. Wat- 
son still lives. 


E must not imagine that the 

new science can all be learned 
in a jiffy. It tackles some pretty 
tough problems, and for the solu- 
tion of them, even Dr. Watson 
sometimes has to call in assistants. 
Take, for instance, this complicated 
psychological puzzle. “I carry out 
my studies,” says he, “by attaching 
myself to some individual, say John 
Smith. By observing him carefully 


day in and day out I find out his 
occupation. He is a bricklayer.” 
(Notice that it is only by observing 
“day in and day out,” that the lead- 
ing American exponent learns that 
John is a bricklayer. You or I, in 
our impetuous way, would have 
reached that conclusion at the end 
of one day. But that would have 
been unscientific haste.) “I find 
that this man is married, that he 
has a small home in the suburbs, a 
Ford car bought on the instalment 
plan, and a radio bought on the 
same plan. I find that he drinks 
a great deal, that he abuses his wife 
and children, spends a considerable 
part of his time in the poolroom, 
that he is given to temper fits, that 
he is morose and sullen to his com- 
panions, that he is not particular in 
meeting his mone- 

tary obligations. He A Knotty 
uses only fifteen Problem. 
hundred English 

words—he practically never writes 
a letter and he reads only the Daily 
Tabloid. I may wish to make a 
still more circumscribed study of 
his behavior, so I invite him into 
my laboratory and_ study the 
rapidity with which he can form 
new habits. He has never learned 
to run a machine lathe. How 
quickly can he learn to do this? He 
doesn’t know any French. How 
soon could I teach him to speak 
the French language moderately 
well? He has not a system of im- 
maculate personal habits. How 
soon could I teach him these? And 
what methods should I have to use 
in order to teach him to put on 
this new behavior?” 

That problem, I say, is a stag- 
gerer, even for Dr. Watson. So, he 
says, “I assemble all my data and 
take them to my colleagues.” And 
do you suppose that the colleagues 
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give an offhand decision? If so, 
you do not think scientifically. As 
a matter of fact, the colleagues 
“give it up.” They say, that they 
cannot answer without going back 
to John Smith’s infancy. Their 
verdict runs: “Adult human be- 
havior is too complicated to under- 
stand, without knowing something 
of the infancy and the childhood 
period of man. We do not under- 
stand why one man is a bricklayer, 
another an artist, another a gam- 
bler. We cannot understand why 
some men are carefree and sober, 
make good husbands, and others not. 
We cannot understand why some 
men never leave home, never get 
married, and never are seen in 
women’s society. We shall have 


to have man’s early behavior in- 
vestigated to see if it throws light 
on later behavior.” 

So there you are. You end where 
you began,—with an agnostic atti- 


tude towards the problem of why 
men drink, and beat their wives and 
children, and why they won’t leave 
home. But Dr. Watson, a true 
scientist, is not easily discouraged. 
He starts all over again. But this 
time he commences, not with a full- 
fledged bricklayer, but with new- 
born infants. Now you see where 
the. $275,000 goes. 


EHAVIORISM is also concerned 

with animals and insects. Dr. 
Watson speaks of experiments on 
moths. “Here,” he says, “is a group 
of moths, quiet in a very dim light. 
Suppose I decide to arouse behavior 
to make them fly to the right-hand 
side of the room. How can I con- 
trol that behavior? I light a candle 
and put it in the exact position in 
the room to which I want the moths 
to fly. In a short time the moths 
become active and fly toward the 


source of the light. It may have 
taken the Behaviorist days, weeks, 
or months to have discovered this 
way of controlling the insects. Hay- 
ing found it out, it becomes a part of 
the technic of every investigator. 
The response (act, happening) is 
flying toward the source of light; 
the stimulus is the lighted candle. 
In this simple observation you have 
a part of the mechanics of be- 
havioristic psychology typified in 
its most elementary form—no re- 
sponse without a stimulus. Every 
adequate stimulus must produce 
some response immediately.” 

Notice that the leading American 
exponent of Behaviorism does not 
run ahead of his data. He makes 
no rash conclusions from _ insuf- 
ficient premises. He does not pre- 
tend to say why moths fly to the 
flame. He says only 
that they do fly to 
the flame. And he 
is so truly scientific 
that he does not 
accept the common opinion that 
they do so. Even though all man- 
kind, for ages upon ages, has de- 
clared, in its careless, offhand way, 
that moths are attracted to a flame 
—the Behaviorist patiently spends 
days, weeks, or months, to obtain 
scientific verification of the popular 
theory about the moth and the 
flame. 


The Moth 
and the 
Flame. 


ERE seems to be, unfortun- 

ately, some disagreement 
amongst scientists, even after the 
most prolonged and painstaking ex- 
perimentation. The scientist who 
spent $75,000 to discover why birds 
fly came to the conclusion that they 
fly by instinct, without being taught. 
In that he is at odds with Dr. Wat- 
son’s school. For “the Behaviorist 
is now inclined to discard the whole 
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concept of instinct and to believe 
that almost all complicated reac- 
tions, . .. are built in.” Not being 
a sufficiently well-trained scientific 
observer, I must confess that I 
failed to discover whether the man 
who experimented with birds and 
found that they fly of their own 
accord, was a Behaviorist or not. 
Now I am led to suspect that he was 
not. Perhaps he was of the old pre- 
1912 school. If so, the disagree- 


ment is explained. He was deluded 
by dogma. 


—— 
Se all 





N the course of a recent news- 

paper article on the prevailing in- 
decency of the stage, Edwin Mark- 
ham makes a couple of excellent 
points. Not that his observations 
are totally new. But he presents 
forcibly some badly neglected facts. 
The first is that “realism” is not 
truth. At best it is only a half- 
truth, and a half-truth, as we all 
know, may be the most vicious form 
of alie. Mr. Markham says (in the 
New York American), “These grim 
plays about English harlots and 
negro harlots do not represent life: 
they are ghastly caricatures of life. 
A naked realism leaves out the 
most important reality, the spirit- 
ual reality.” 

Even if an ugly play is not a car- 
icature, but the truth concerning a 
certain phase of human life, the 
question may be asked “Is the play- 
wright genuinely devoted to the 
truth? He pretends to show decent 
people how the in- 
decent live. But 
(neglecting the ob- 
vious question, “Cui 
bono?” ) the fact is that the advocate 
of “stark realism” in literature or 
the drama, has no real intention of 
showing things as they are. Even 
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the Russians don’t do that. They 
dare not. The Lower Depths, 
as presented by the Moscow players, 
is grim and sordid, but it is not the 
total truth. In the lives of beggars 
and crooks and harlots there are 
details that no producer would ven- 
ture to put upon the stage. With- 
out these details the picture is not 
only incomplete; it is untrue. 

As for the American theater pub- 
lic.—though it is generally con- 
ceded that they have learned to 
tolerate some pretty ugly business 
on the stage, they remain, as re- 
gards certain essentials, finicky and 
fastidious. What Price Glory, 
for example, though ostensibly it 
gave the lurid profanity and blas- 
phemy of the American marines, 
just as it falls from their lips, drew 
the line at certain words, familiar 
to all who know the lingo of the 
baser type of men. As one rather 
keen newspaper fellow remarked, 
“The favorite monosyllable of the 
marines was not used.” In other 
words, no stage realism or literary 
realism dares to be one hundred 
per cent real. Even Broadway 
wouldn’t stand for that. Now it is 
in precisely the omitted part of the 
life of a prostitute, or the language 
of a marine, that the big difference 
lies between stage truth and the 
actual truth. The playwright takes 
his audience just so far. He dares 
no more. If he gave them the re- 
maining ten per cent (or what per 
cent you will) of the ugly truth, 
they would get up and get out. Per- 
haps they would faint—or vomit. 
In a word, your high-hatted, and 
silk-gowned audience wants a pre- 
tense of realism in the theater. 
When they want the real realism, 
they go elsewhere. 

Mr. Markham admits that “young 
persons should know something of 
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the seamy side of life.” “But,” says 
he, “to this end we do not send 
them into a hell-hole of Shanghai 
or into a reeking den in Harlem.” 
It may seem a wild suggestion, but 
I would rather send a young per- 
son into a real hell-hole in the real 
Shanghai, than to the theater to see 
an actress, skilled in the portrayal 
of lasciviousness, acting in a stage 
Shanghai. The real Shanghai would 
produce genuine horror. The young 
person would see sin as it is. The 
stage Shanghai leaves the young 
person with titillating nerves, and 
a feeling that sin is interesting, and 
perhaps—however sordid—alluring. 

As for the “reeking den in Har- 
lem,” if the high hats and the silk 
gowns are so anxious to know all 
about that, why don’t they go to 
Harlem? But no! eager as they are 
for strong sensations, they have no 
desire to be revolted. And they will 


not permit even the boldest realists 


to show reality. The playwright 
doctors it up for them. He throws 
a veil, however thin, over the can- 
cer. And in consequence, in spite 
of the alleged realism, sin is not 
presented as it is. Therein, partly, 
lies the immorality of the play. 


KIN to the cry for realism, is 

the demand for naturalism. 
Realism in literature and the drama 
—naturalism in actual life. This, 
too, is noted by Edwin Markham: 
“The moral radicals are passing a 
new theory of life 
upon the world, the 
theory of moral 
anarchy, the theory 
that there are no fixed principles to 
be followed: ‘Follow your instincts,’ 
is their cry. ‘If you are hungry, 
eat.’” But the apostles of natural- 
ism, like those of realism, have not 
the courage of their convictions. 


Sequere 
Naturam. 
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They demand free play for nature 
—but they don’t mean what they 
say. Free play for nature would, of 
course, involve free murder. It is 
the cry of the feudist, of the duel- 
ist, of the savage. 

What they want who cry, “Sequere 
naturam,’’—or think they want,—is 
unlimited sexual freedom. But, 
like the realists, who don’t want 
real realism, they don’t actually 
want entire sexual freedom. There 
is probably no one bad enough for 
that. They all draw the line some- 
where. If they don’t limit their own 
freedom, they limit some one 
else’s. If they demand freedom to 
debauch another man’s wife, they 
don’t admit the other man’s free- 
dom to debauch their wife. Or if 
they have indeed fallen so far as 
to pretend to be tolerant of univer- 
sal promiscuity, still they will balk 
at something. They will not, for 
example, go so far as to affect in- 
difference about the hideous mis- 
take of CEdipus. They might even 
admit that such a theme should be 
banned from the modern stage. Yet 
we do not read that the fastidious 
Athenians hooted Cdipus Tyran- 
nus off the stage, or that they ostra- 
cized Sophocles for dealing with 
the ugly theme. Besides that, not 
on the stage but in daily life, the 
Greeks permitted as natural and 
necessary what we consider un- 
natural abominations. Doubtless 
they would have justified these 
loathsome practices with precisely 
the same phrases that are used to- 
day by the voluptuary. In a word, 
your modern roué is squeamish, 
compared with an ancient pagan. 
For this, we may thank not Nature 
but Christian doctrine. So, in the 
last analysis, the champion of 
“naturalism” restrains nature be- 
cause of religion. He may think he 
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came by his few lingering scruples 
naturally. As a matter of fact, he 
got them from the Christian tradi- 
tion. The pity is that he doesn’t 
take his Christianity entire. 


N some of the literature of our 

day, there is an attempt to 
abolish the Christian code, and re- 
vert to the standards of paganism. 
Bernard Shaw, for example, wants 
polygamy legalized (on the ground 
that it is “natural”), and D. H. 
Lawrence argues for the toleration 
of incest. But the ordinary advo- 
cates of naturalism are afraid to 
“go the limit,” just as the very 
worst playwrights and producers 
balk at true realism. 

The simple matter of fact is that 
readers and playgoers who favor 
the kind of thing against which we 
complain, are seeking a “thrill.” 
They don’t want the truth. If they 
were shown the _ truth, they 
wouldn’t get the thrill. They might 
get an apoplectic stroke. 


NE particularly annoying fea- 
ture, in the matter of the de- 
basement of the stage, is the as- 
sumption that those who complain 


of indecency are “old-maidish,” 
and probably suffering from various 
“complexes” as a re- 
sult of the frustra- 
tion of their own de- 
sires. But the ob- 
jectors are not all 
old maids. The strongest language 
I have ever heard or read in con- 
demnation of the present-day stage 
is that of Fanny Hurst (the last 
woman in New York to be accused 
of squeamishness). She says, “A 
look at the current list of plays now 
running in New York is not... re- 
assuring. Temporarily, at least, 
the amount of muck that is being 
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served up to the people in the name 
of drama, is incredible.” She goes 
on to speak of the “revolting spec- 
tacle of rows of adenoidal-looking 
faces that sit back with secret and 
vicarious satisfaction beholding one 
of Broadway’s vulgar manifesta- 
tions,” and of “the presentation of 
the story of a harlot, for the sake 
of the lure,” of the “Augean 
Stables of Broadway theaters,” and 
of “the plays that drag their slimy 
trail across Broadway.” These are 
not the phrases of a “Bible-back,” 
or of an old maid suffering from 
involuntary inhibitions. It would 
seem about time for the producers 
of obscene and filthy plays, and for 
the newspapers that advertise them, 
to open their eyes. Censorship, 
though doubtless undesirable, is not 
impossible. 


<i 
—_— 





HOSE of us whose memory is 

not completely atrophied, will 
remember with what indignation 
our American radical papers re- 
pudiated, a few years ago, the report 
that in the Soviet Republic the in- 
stitution of marriage 
was in danger of be- 
ing destroyed. But 
now we read a pas- 
sage from the Soviet 
newspaper, /svestia (quoted in the 
Literary Digest), an admission that 
the charge was true. Comrade Bu- 
kharin says, “There are persons who 
believe that complete anarchy in 
the realm of marriage relations is 
a sacred law of Communist or- 
ganization. It does not matter, in 
their eyes, that this leads to trag- 
edies for young girls and mothers.” 
The Comrade may pretend surprise 
that any person should so interpret 
the Bolshevist idea. But the sur- 
prise can be only an affectation. 


Soviet 
Marriage 
Anarchy. 
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Marriage in the Soviet constitution 
is a mere matter of registration. 
And if men and women prefer to 
cohabit without registration, they 
are free to do so. Divorce is prac- 
tically automatic, and remarriages 
may be unlimited. Of course, as 
any but a Bolshevist comrade would 
know, society cannot survive on 
that program. Now at last even 
the absurd and impossible Trot- 
ski has become aware that a cer- 
tain stability in the marriage con- 
tract is indispensable. The Digest 
quotes from his book, Problems of 
Life: 

“The destructive period in family 
life is still far from ended. The 


process of disintegration goes on at 
full speed. At a conference of Mos- 
cow propagandists, 


some of the 
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comrades spoke with great and jus- 
tifiable anxiety of the facility with 
which old family ties are broken 
for the sake of new ones as frail as 
the old. In all such cases mothers 
and children are the victims. Who 
of us has not heard in private con- 
versations complaints and lamenta- 
tions about the demoralization of 
young Soviet workers, especially of 
those who belong to the Union of 
Communist Youths?” 

So it seems the Bolshevist govern- 
ment is going to begin all over with 
a new system of marriage laws. It 
is the old story. Radicals and social 
revolutionaries, in all countries, 
may well take notice. When you 
break away from the Christian code 
of sexual ethics, you invite political, 
as well as moral, disaster. 
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“CENTRAL BLATT AND SOCIAL 
JUSTICE.” 


WE offer sincere congratulations 
to our young and vigorous contem- 
porary, Central Blatt and Social 
Justice, on the completion of its 
eighteenth year. This well-edited 
monthly is the official organ of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, 
and is perhaps the most important 
instrument employed by that so- 
ciety in the furtherance of Catholic 
Action and particularly Catholic 
Social Reform. It enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first Catholic 
review in its particular domain, 
that of Catholic Reconstruction, in 
the United States; while the fact 
that it has now rounded out eight- 
een years of uninterrupted appear- 
ance without any elementary change 
of policy indicates both a substan- 
tial record of service in that position 
as to time, and a remarkable con- 
sistency and continuity of effort on 
the part of the editors and contribu- 
tors, and of devotion to its cause on 
the part of subscribers. 

Aiming to combine information 
and guidance in the realm of Catho- 
lic social thought and Catholic lay 
activity, the journal, edited by F. P. 
Kenkel, Director of the Central 
Bureau, enjoys the codperation of a 
number of distinguished scholars, 
the most regular contributors being 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. 
John’s University, Toledo, O.; Rev. 
C. Bruehl, Ph.D., St. Charles Semi- 
nary, Overbrook, Pa.; Rev. A. 
Muench, D.S.Sc., St. Francis Semi- 
nary, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. 
Muntsch, S.J., St. Louis University, 
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St. Louis; Prof. Dr. Ernst Karl 
Winter, of the University of 


Vienna; and Mr. Aug. F. Brockland, 
of the Central Bureau. Among the 
priest scholars who have con- 
tributed in the past are Right Rev. 
Msgr. F. G. Holweck, D.D., St. 
Louis; Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., 
Associate Editor of America, of New 
York; Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph Och, 
Doctor of Political Science, Rector, 
The Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Columbus, Ohio; Rev. J. Elliot Ross, 
C.S.P., New York, and Rev. John 
E. Rothensteiner, St. Louis, Mo. 

The publication office is the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the Central Verein, 
at St. Louis; subscription price, 
$2.00 the year. 


ip, 
— 





Mexico EXxPELS THE APOSTOLIC 
DELEGATE. 


THE Right Rev. George Caruana, 
Apostolic Delegate to the Antilles 
and Mexico, was ordered by the 
Mexican Government on May 12th 
to leave Mexico within six days. The 
reasons given for the order of ex- 
pulsion were that Msgr. Caruana 
had made false declarations regard- 
ing his birth, profession, and re- 
ligion when he entered Mexico two 
months ago and meanwhile had 
functioned as a clergyman. Ac- 
cording to an Associated Press ac- 
count, before his departure from 
the Mexican capital on May 16th, 
Msgr. Caruana, a_ naturalized 


American citizen, issued a state- 
ment in which he denied the charges 
of the Mexican Government and said 
that he had notified James R. Shef- 
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field, the United States Ambassador, 
of his predicament and that the 
Ambassador had forwarded his side 
of the case to the Government at 
Washington. He declares that he 
made no false declarations nor 
signed any declaration when he 
came to Mexico, and that while 
there he never violated in any way 
the provisions of the Mexican Con- 
stitution. 

Archbishop Edward J. Hanna of 
San Francisco characterizes the de- 
portation of Msgr. Caruana as “an 
affront to his position as a high 
church dignitary and to his rights 
as an American citizen.” 

The statement of the Archbishop, 
who is chairman of the Administra- 
tive Committee of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, de- 
clares the order for the deportation 
of the prelate by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment shows “its contempt for 


both religion and the civil rights of 
our own country; every reason as- 
signed by the Mexican Government 


for the deportation is without 
foundation. His entrance into 
Mexico was in every way legal.” 

The statement added that the 
Government at Washington has not 
been inactive in the matter, and 
“we trust its efforts will be effective 
in protecting the rights of our own 
citizens.” 


ip 
— 





New TAXATION LAW FOR FRENCH 
CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Tue following paragraphs from 
the Paris correspondent of the 
N. C. W. C. News Service will be of 
particular interest in connection 
with Abbé Lugan’s article, “Church 
and State in France,” published in 
this issue of THe CATHOLIC WorLpD. 

The two Chambers of the French 
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Parliament have voted, without de- 
bate, the bill introduced by the 
Government in regard to ownership 
of religious property. Under the 
terms of this law, all transactions 
made this year and having for their 
object the award of religious prop- 
erty (chapels, seminaries, etc.) to 
Diocesan Associations constituted 
in conformity with the agreement 
reached in 1923 between the Re- 
public and the Holy See will be com- 
pletely exempted from taxation. 

All acts of sale, donation, cession, 
etc., under French law, are subject 
to taxation which sometimes 
amounts to a considerable sum. 
Following the Separation, the law 
provided for the exemption from 
taxation of all property assigned to 
cultural associations. As Pope Pius 
X. did not authorize the constitu- 
tion of these associations, the law 
remained inoperative. Chapels, 
schools, seminaries, etc., which had 
not been built by the State or the 
municipalities, remained the prop- 
erty of various persons, but when 
these persons died, the legal situa- 
tion of this property became some- 
what precarious and, in any case, 
the payment of inheritance taxes 
could be demanded. 

The arrangement made, follow- 
ing negotiations between Msgr. Cer- 
retti and M. Poincaré and which, 
after receiving the approval of Pope 
Pius XI., permitted the formation of 
associations respectful of canon 
law and likewise qualified by 
French law to own and administer 
property, brought an end to these 
difficulties. Religious property was 
no longer forced to pass from one 
person to another in case of death 
of the owner. 

The law which has just been 
passed has for its object the definite 
adjustment of this question by per- 
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mitting Catholics to entrust their 
property to the new associations 
without expense. 

This is an act of justice as well 
as of common sense. It is of great 
interest to note that the law was 
passed without a single objection, 
an indication that the anticlericals 
in Parliament have, for the time 
being, ceased to be aggressive. 





ian 
>_> 


PapaAL RELIEF TO BE ORGANIZED ON 
WorLp-WIpE Basis. 


THe Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, 
S.J., of Georgetown University, Di- 
rector of the Papal Relief Expedi- 
tion to Russia, who has just re- 
turned to this city after visiting the 
Vatican and studying conditions in 
certain sections of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, disclosed that the first ef- 
forts toward the world-wide or- 


ganization of “Papal Relief” will be 
made in the United States and with- 
in the very near future. 

It was for the purpose of con- 
ferring with His Holiness on the 
general proposition of Papal Relief 
that Father Walsh was summoned 


to Rome several months ago. His 
journeys into the various countries 
were in furtherance of this work 
and in the interests of the George- 
town University School of Foreign 
Service of which he was the first 
regent. He did not visit Russia, 
Father Walsh said. 

Details of the organization of re- 
lief work in this country are not 
ready for disclosure, but will be 
made public through a papal pro- 
nouncement to be made in the near 
future, Father Walsh said. 

It is logical, the distinguished 
Jesuit declared, that the first or- 
ganization work be undertaken in 
the United States. Gradually, how- 
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ever, the organization will spread to 
the whole world and eventually will 
function similarly to the Red Cross 
as a permanent agency for the suc- 
cor of mankind. 

Father Walsh has found in his 
tours that suffering is most acute 
in a geographical belt in the midst 
of which are Greece, Syria and 
Turkey. Here it is expected that 
the Holy Father will first extend his 
relief work although Father Walsh 
made it clear that His Holiness is 
determined to continue his aid of 
the people of Russia regardless of 
any official relations existing be- 
tween that country and the Holy 
See. The Holy See, he pointed out, 
has always insisted that Papal Re- 
lief be distributed without discrim- 
ination as to religion, race, class or 
political affiliations. 


in 
7 





SHapows Cast BEFORE. 


Tue Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence will be held at Mt. St. Francis 
College, Floyd Knobs, Indiana, on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, July 
2, 3, and 4, 1926, under the auspices 
of the Very Reverend Provincial 
Superiors. 

The Very Rev. Paul Vollrath, 
O.M.C., Rector of Mt. St. Francis 
College, and his Confréres extend a 
glad welcome to all the Delegates 
and assure them of genuine hos- 
pitality. Fr. Paul kindly sug- 
gests that all the Delegates should 
meet at St. Antony’s Monastery, 
2222 West Market St., Louisville, 
Ky., where automobiles will be on 
hand to bring them to Mt. St. Fran- 
cis. It is suggested that all Dele- 
gates send timely notice of their in- 
tention to attend the meeting to 
Fr. Paul. 
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The Twenty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation will be held in Louisville, 
Ky., June 28-July 1, 1926. 

Ascetical theology is the subject 
chosen for this year’s Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence, and with its vital appeal to 
all sons of St.. Francis a large 
gathering of Friars is looked for. 
But a special invitation to attend 
the Meeting is extended to the 
Masters of Clerics and others who 
have charge of the spiritual direc- 
tion of our young people. It is also 
suggested that the Professors of 
Sacred Scripture attend the meeting 
for the purpose of outlining the 
work to be done by the Franciscan 
Biblical Society. It has been de- 
cided to arrange for one or two 
Friars to give a formal discussion 
of each paper read at the meeting. 
Hence the writers of the several 
papers are kindly asked to select 
one or two Friars, preferably such 
as they expect to attend the meet- 
ing, to write out brief discussions. 
These formal discussions will en- 
courage all the Delegates to give us 
the fruits of their mature delibera- 
tion and varied experience. 


——— 
— 





THe CaTHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Tue Conference of Catholic Mis- 
sionaries and Ethnologists took 
place at the Catholic University at 
Washington, D. C., on Easter Tues- 
day, April 6th. Twenty-five repre- 
sentatives of religious communities 
engaged in foreign missionary work 
and one lay editor of a Catholic mis- 
sionary magazine responded to the 
call. All praise is due to the Rev. Dr. 
Cooper, Professor of Sociology at 
the Catholic University, for calling 
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this meeting, and for his carefully 
prepared program, which enabled 
the delegates to accomplish their 
work in the rather limited time af- 
forded by two sessions. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
struck by Right Rev. Bishop Sha- 
han, Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, in his kind address welcoming 
the delegates to the University. He 
reminded those present that unfor- 
tunately many opportunities for 
ethnologic study has been lost by 
the pioneer missionaries, though we 
can well understand why those who 
bore the heat and the burdens of 
the day in years gone by, should 
have had little time for intensive 
ethnologic and anthropologic pur- 
suits. However, there is still much 
to be done, and our missionaries 
have an unexcelled opportunity for 
enriching our knowledge of primi- 
tive religion and culture. 

Rev. Dr. Cooper, at the unani- 
mous wish of those assembled, took 
the chair as presiding officer, and 
Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., of St. 
Louis, was chosen temporary secre- 
tary. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a Constitution, the first 
article of which was that the or- 
ganization should be known as the 
“Catholic Anthropological Confer- 
ence.” This name was chosen to 
indicate that the main purpose of 
the body is to be productive scholar- 
ship; it is not to function as an or- 
ganization to arouse interest in the 
Catholic mission field. This idea 
met the approval of all the delegates. 

Right Rev. Bishop Shahan was 
unanimously elected President of 
the Conference. Dr. Cooper, how- 
ever, explained that this selection 
should not in any way identify the 
Conference more closely with the 
Catholic University of America 
than with any other body or organ- 
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ization. “The Conference,” said 
Dr. Cooper, “is to be Catholic and 
catholic, representing all bodies 
who are now engaged in foreign 
missionary work and all persons, 
lay and religious, who may join the 
association hereafter.” 

It was decided that a year-book, 
containing hints and instructions 
for outgoing missionaries, notices 
from the mission field, letters from 
experienced missionaries, original 
articles, etc., be the channel of pub- 
lication of the Conference. Later 
on a quarterly journal might be at- 
tempted. 

An Executive Board of five mem- 
bers was elected to have charge of 
the work of the Conference in the 
future, and also to act as an edito- 
rial committee on publications. Five 
different bodies are represented on 
this board, whose members are 
Very Rev. Michael Mathis, C.S.C., 
Superior Foreign Missions Semi- 
nary, Washington, D. C. (Holy 
Cross); Rev. Leopold A. Tibesar, 
AF.M., Maryknoll, New York 
(Maryknoll) ; Msgr. William 
Hughes, Director of the Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rev. Albert Muntsch, 
S.J., of St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. (Jesuits); and Msgr. 
Quinn. 

Several of the delegates were 
men who, though still young, had 
already done splendid work as 
apostles of the Gospel of peace 
among foreign nations. They came 
to the meeting with an interesting 
message from fields afar, from 
fields now white for the harvest of 
Catholic truth. Among them were 
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Rev. Mathias Mayou, C.P., Con- 
sultor to the Provincial of the 
Passionists, West Hoboken, New 
Jersey. His name was mentioned 
in American papers as one of the 
Fathers who had been captured 
by Chinese bandits. Then there 
was Rev. Father Meyer, A.F.M., 
Superior of the Wuchow Mis- 
sion (Maryknoll), who could speak 
from a ten years’ experience on 
the Chinese missions. Finally 
there was the genial Father Mar- 
celline Molz, S.D.S. (Salvatorian), 
who was always gladly listened to; 
for he could speak out of an ex- 
perience of thirty years on the dif- 
ficult mission of Assam, in Northern 
India, a land of toil and privation. 

The meeting was also honored 
with a visit by Right Rev. Edward 
A. Pace, Professor of Philosophy at 
the Catholic University. He spoke 
of the project of the editors of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia to publish 
an Encyclopedia of Catholic Mis- 
sions, and also referred to the work 
of Father Bernard Arens, S.J., 
Handbuch der Katholischen Mis- 
sionen. These two works are a 
token of the lively interest shown 
by Catholics to-day in missionary 
enterprises. 

It is gratifying to learn then that 
rationalist scholars will no longer 
have the field of primitive religion 
and mythology all to themselves. 
Again and again during the Wash- 
ington Conference it was realized, 
in listening to some of the ex- 
perienced missionaries, what an un- 
rivaled opportunity is ours in 
gathering data of apologetic value 
from the missionary field. 





Our Contributors. 


Rev. J. M. Prenpercast, S.J. 
(“Gilbert Keith Chesterton”), re- 
ceived the degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
from Georgetown University, and 
made further studies in Rome, Lou- 
vain, Oxford, Berlin, Bonn, and 
Dublin. He taught in Holy Cross, 
Boston College, St. Francis Xavier, 
Brooklyn College, and Georgetown. 
He also served as a missionary in 
Jamaica and the Philippines. At 
present he is connected with the 
Church of the Nativity in New York 
City. 


BERTHA RApForD (Mrs. FREDERICK 
0.) Sutton (“Figs of Thistles”) is 
well-known as a contributor to THE 
CaTHOLIic WorLp. Her true stories 
of Lourdes are awaited with eager 
interest by a wide circle of appre- 
ciative readers. 


THe ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“Church and State in France’’) is 
a distinguished French churchman 
and publicist, resident in Paris. He 
is a contributor to French, Belgian, 
Spanish, and English periodicals. 
He has also published several books, 
among the latest being a French 
translation of Allen Sinclair Will’s 
Life of Cardinal Gibbons. 


CHARLES ‘TRUEMAN LANHAM 
(“We”) is a soldier-poet. Grad- 
uated from the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., he 
is now Second Lieutenant in the 
12th Infantry at Fort Howard, 
Maryland. His poem, “Quatrain,” 
appeared in our April issue. 


CHARLOTTE Eaton (“The Cot- 
tage”), a well-known writer, con- 
tributed to THe CaTHoLic Wort 
for June, 1925, an article on “Ethna 
Carbery—Poet of the Celts,” with a 
memoir by Seumas MacManus, who 
was the poet’s husband. 


Frances M. GostLinc (“The 
Works of Anatole Le Braz”) is a 
distinguished English writer. She 
is the author of The Lure of the 
Riviera, The Lure of French Ché- 
teaux, and The Lure of English 
Cathedrals in “The Lure of Travel” 
series. 


GLapys Knicut (“The Candle of 
Maria Sanchez”), at present residing 
in El Paso, lived all her life until 
recently in New Orleans. She was 
educated at the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent there, and did post-graduate 
work at Newcomb College and 
Tulane University in that city. Her 
first book, Marriage for Two, was 
published by Boni and Liveright in 
1924. 


JEWELL Mitten (Mrs. F. H. 
Prattz) (“The Wayside Shrine”), 
of Flushing, Long Island, has con- 
tributed a number of articles, 
stories, and poems, to these pages. 
Many of the poems were embodied 
in her series of three articles en- 
titled “In Old Liguria,” which were 
published last year. 


W. Brancn JoHNson (“Legends 
of Breton Pardons”) is the author 
of the article on “Some Popular 
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Saints of Brittany” in our issue of 
last month. 


Very Rev. Msor. J. L. J. Kirin 
(“The Eucharistic Congress’) is 
the Pastor of the Church of the 
Most Precious Blood of Our Lord 
in Philadelphia, and the Diocesan 
Director of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League. He is the author of 
Catholicity in Philadelphia, One 
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Hour with Him, Our Tryst with 
Him, etc. 


C. E. CasTaANeEDA and CHARLES 
Puiurps (“The Trouble in Mexico: 
Both Sides”) are both college pro- 
fessors, the former, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages at the 
College of William and Mary, and 
the latter Professor of English Liter- 
ature at Notre Dame University. 
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Jesus of Nazareth. By Joseph Klausner.—Keats and Shakespeare. By John 
Middleton Murry.—The Gospel Story in Art. By John La Farge.—The Genesis 
of Christian Art. By Thomas O’Hagan.—The Rise of the Spanish Empire. By 
Roger B. Merriman, —Sails on the Horizon. By Charles J. Quirk, S.J.—Digging 
for Lost African Gods. By Byron Khun de Prorok.—Forty Years on the Frontier. 
By Granville Stuart.—George Croghan and the Western Movement. By Albert 
T. Volwiler.—Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest. By Grant Foreman.—St. 
Andrew Daily Missal. By Dom Gaspar Lefebre, O.S.B.—Adventures in Under- 
standing. By David Grayson.—The Pageant of America. Edited by Ralph H. 
Gabriel.—Life of William Cobbett. By G. D. H. Cole.—William Cobbett. By 
G. K. Chesterton.—A Miscellany of Novels.—Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publica- 


tions. 


Jesus of Nazareth. His Life, Times, 
and Teaching. By Joseph Klaus- 
ner, Ph.D. Translated by Herbert 
Danby, D.D. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 


The 
$4.50. 

It is almost impossible for a 
Christian to read, much less to re- 
view, Dr. Klausner’s Jesus of 
Nazareth without giving vent to a 
certain feeling of resentment and 
indignation. Of course it is equally 
impossible for a Jew of Dr. Klaus- 
ner’s type, deeply steeped in ultra- 
conservative Jewish and Zionistic 
ideas and aspirations, to write of 
Christ and of Christianity from an 
entirely unbiased viewpoint. 

In his attitude towards Christ 
and His teachings, Dr. Klausner re- 
minds one of the Jews of the first 
two centuries of the Christian Era 
who regarded Christ and the Chris- 
tians as the illegitimate product of 
Judaism and the ultimate cause of 
all their national woes and troubles. 
For if Christ was what He should 
have been, to wit the Messias of 
Salvation, neither He nor His re- 
ligion would have relegated to ob- 
livion, much less supplanted, the 


old religion of Moses and of His own 
forefathers. 

Dr. Klausner is a leading Zionist 
and a well-known Hebrew scholar 
and historian. His intense love of, 
and zeal for, Zionism led him to 
live in Jerusalem; and, in order to 
acquaint his coreligionists with the 
“historic” Jesus, he chose to write 
the present work in Hebrew. The 
English version, strange to say, 
was made by a canon of the An- 
glican Church who is supposedly a 
believer in the divinity of Christ 
and in the supernatural character 
of Christianity. In order to pro- 
mote Dr. Danby’s scientific disin- 
terestedness the reviewer would 
venture to suggest to him the trans- 
lation into English of several 
French and German works against 
the Anglican Church and the An- 
glican institutions! 

Dr. Klausner’s life of Christ is 
doubtless of a scientific character in 
as much as it embodies the fullest 
knowledge of the material at hand, 
especially Rabbinical literature, 4 
thorough sifting of the evidence, a 
masterly blending of Eastern lore 
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and Western criticism, and a re- 
markable knowledge of all the 
sources on the subject. His critical 
acumen is quite evident in many in- 
stances; but, as usual, it often falls 
short when it comes to tackling 
such topics as the divinity of Christ, 
His Messianic claims, His miracles, 
the superiority of His teachings over 
those of the decrepit Judaism and 
Pharisaism of His age, and, above 
all, the transcendental nature of 
Christianity. His is not a faulty 
knowledge of the subject or of the 
rich material obtainable; it is not 
an insincere love for history and 
truth; but rather an inherited prej- 
udice and a scientifically acquired 
tendency to minimize the originality 
of Christ and the superiority of His 
teachings over those of Moses, the 
Prophets, and the Old Testament. 
The section on the “Sources of 
the Life of Jesus,” covering some 
pages, namely I. Hebrew 


forty 
Sources (The Talmud, Mishna and 
Toledoth Yeshu, etc.) ; II. Greek and 
Latin Sources, such as Josephus, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny the 
Younger, is conservative and truly 


excellent. That on the Christian 
sources, such as Paul, the Gospels, 
both canonical and apocryphal, and 
the Early Fathers, running from 
page 63 to 129, is also very ex- 
haustive, even though rationalistic 
both in principle and conclusions. 
His discussion of the political, 
economic, religious, and intellectual 
conditions of the Jews at the time 
of Christ, occupying fully one hun- 
dred pages, is beyond all doubt ad- 
mirable, accurate, and extremely 
readable. It is in fact by far the 
most valuable section of the whole 
work. Though Dr. Klausner’s 
knowledge of this topic is really 
unique and trustworthy, there is no 
justification for the excessive re- 
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spect and admiration which he 
shows for the various Jewish sects 
of that age. 

The section dealing with the early 
life of Christ, His childhood and 
youth, John the Baptist, etc., from 
page 229 to 259, is not infrequently 
defective both in premises and con- 
clusions. The remainder of the 
volume, from page 259 to 415, is 
given over to the study of the public 
life of Christ, His teachings, His 
miracles and, in particular, “the 
Jewishness of Jesus.” 

The following are but a few 
specimens of Dr. Klausner’s theories 
and conclusions. According to him, 
the Fourth Gospel is not a religio- 
historical, but a religio-philosoph- 
ical book composed about the 
middle of the second century. It 
may include a few historical frag- 
ments handed down to the author, 
who, of course, was not John the 
Apostle. Jesus’ father was Joseph 
and he had at least four brothers,— 
James, Jose, Judah and Simeon. 
The accounts in Matthew and Luke 
about the birth of Jesus by the 
Holy Spirit stand on the same foot- 
ing as the stories of Celsus’ Jew; 
and the Toledoth Yeshu and the 
Talmud which consider Jesus as 
illegitimate and the son of Pandera. 
The miracles attributed to Jesus in 
the Gospels are classified into five 
categories: I. Miracles due to a wish 
to fulfill some statement in the Old 
Testament, or to imitate some 
Prophet; II. Poetical descriptions 
which, in the minds of the disciples, 
were transformed into miracles; III. 
Illusions; IV. Acts only apparently 
miraculous; and V. The curing of 
“nerve cases.” 

The resurrection, or rather the 
disappearance, of the body of Christ 
from the tomb is indeed explained, 
not as a deliberate imposture, as 
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this could never have given rise to 
the belief in real resurrection by 
millions of human beings. “We 
must assume,” Dr. Klausner tells 
us, “that the owner of the tomb, 
Joseph of Arimathea, thought it un- 
fitting that one who had been 
crucified should remain in his own 
ancestral tomb. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, therefore, secretly removed 
the body at the close of the Sabbath 
and buried it in an unknown grave.” 

The apparitions of Jesus to His 
disciples were, of course, imaginary 
things. “Here again it is impossible 
to suppose that there was any con- 
scious deception. The nineteen 
hundred years’ faith of millions is 
not founded on deception. There 
can be no question but that some 
of the ardent Galileans saw their 
Lord and Messiah in a vision. That 
that vision was spiritual and not 
material is evident, etc. .. .” 

In our opinion, Dr. Klausner’s 
life of Christ is extremely disquiet- 
ing despite the fact that it repre- 
sents wide and ripe scholarship. It 
is marred by an exaggerated tend- 
ency towards rationalism and an 
unconquerable love and admiration 
for Judaism in all its various stages 
and manifestations; and the as- 
sumption that, as Jesus was not 
the Messiah, every supernatural 
element in His life must be rele- 
gated to the realm of legend and 
fiction. G. 0. 


Keats and Shakespeare. By John 
Middleton Murry. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $4.75. 
The subtitle of Mr. Murry’s book 

on Keats is “A Study of Keats’ Life 


from 1816 to 1820.” The book is 
really a study of the mind of Keats; 
it comes very near being a study of 
the soul of Keats. And this is not 
surprising, for, as Mr. Murry ex- 
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plains in his interesting introduc- 
tion, his present work grew out of 
a study, not of Keats alone, but of 
“the history of the human soul 
since the Renaissance.” While it 
is impossible to accept Mr. Murry’s 
thesis that the Renaissance was dis- 
tinctly the breaking away of the 
human soul “from the bondage of 
a religion become a formalism,” 
“the rejection of a religion petrified 
by its own formalism,” one must 
accept Keats, as Murry does, as one 
of the outstanding figures of that 
“adventure” which the Renaissance 
produced, “the adventure of the in- 
dividual mind exploring the uni- 
verse for truth.” The adventure, 
after all, is better called a groping; 
and no man in literature more 
graphically illustrates what a 
tragedy that groping was and is, 
than John Keats—a soul, as I see 
him, ushered into darkness by his 
forbears, but destined for the light. 

So much for Mr. Murry; al- 
though he can hardly be dismissed 
without it being noted here that one 
of the interesting things about his 
book is that he himself is omnipres- 
ent in it. The work is decidedly a 
personal work. Founded on a series 
of lectures, this perhaps was inevi- 
table. And yet the author, preserv- 
ing himself in his pages, and add- 
ing, thus, an undeniable note of 
special interest, has succeeded, 
nevertheless, in keeping the rostrum 
voice subdued. And he has suc- 
ceeded, too, in giving his readers a 
searching insight into the mind of 
his poet, and of revealing, as even 
Amy Lowell in her authentic biog- 
raphy did not altogether reveal, 
how that mind was nourished, fed 
itself on, and was by affinity related 
to, even mated to, the mind of 
Shakespeare. The one point of 
divergence between the minds of 
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Shakespeare and Keats is, of course, 
this: that Keats remains of the li- 
brary in some measure or other; no 
matter what of life and the world 
he shows us, he makes us see 
it from the library window, his 
hand, as he looks and sings, rest- 
ing on a tome... at very best, he 
is out in the garden, under the li- 
brary window. But Shakespeare, all 
the while, is roaming every high- 
road and byway of the open. 

What Mr. Murry accomplishes is 
a revelation of how the mind of 
Keats was forever winging itself out 
to the Shakespearean orbit—because 
that is where it belonged. I myself 
am inclined to say, finishing off Mr. 
Murry’s thesis (in a way not suited 
to him, of course), that it is just be- 
cause Keats was a victim of the “ad- 
venture” of individualism, a prober 
in the darkness, that his wings were 
fettered. Shakespeare was some 
two hundred years closer to the un- 
deflected light, and that much freer 
for just that reason. Keats was a 
prisoner of the very heritage which 
critics like Mr. Murry usually (and 
blindly) imagine was a “release.” 

This is an important book; the 
literary student can hardly afford 
to pass it by; and not for its value 
as criticism alone, but for its 
matchless English. Cc. P. 


The Gospel Story in Art. By John 


La Farge. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50. 

The Genesis of Christian Art. By 
Thomas O’Hagan. Same Pub- 
lisher. $1.50. 

In his introduction to the new 
edition of his father’s significant 
and illuminating book, The Gos- 
pel Story in Art, Bancel La Farge 
writes, “Every great man’s ac- 
complishments are the result of 
some conviction—John La Farge’s 
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were based upon an absolute belief 
in the great tradition in religious 
art. That conviction is expressed in 
these pages as it was expressed in 
his religious paintings.” 

Because there is such a dearth 
of religious painting these days, 
and perhaps an even greater 
dearth of criticism of religious art 
that proceeds from the illumina- 
tions of faith, this new edition is 
especially welcome of John La 
Farge’s tracing of the Gospel story 
in art. Himself a religious painter 
of renown—his “Ascension” in the 
Church of the Ascension in New 
York is world-famous—he brought 
to his subject a reverence and sim- 
plicity of treatment and an exs- 
thetic acumen which renders this 
work one of the most valuable of its 
kind. Volumes of criticism are 
displaced by this one sentence in 
the introductory paragraph of his 
first chapter—the chapter dealing 
with the treatment of the story of 
Heliodorus—when he writes that 
the artist “can only ride the horse 
that is brought to him by Fate.” 
The beauty and strength of La 
Farge’s style are in themselves per- 
fect mirrors of his subject. 

Quite in another key, but inter- 
esting and instructive, is Thomas 
O’Hagan’s The Genesis of Christian 
Art, which “aims at developing in 
the reader a consciousness of the 
great and important part which re- 
ligion has at all times played, since 
the very foundation of Christianity, 
in the progress of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting.” 

American tourists in Europe, 
who chatter their way through art 
galleries, are too often ignorant of 
the great Force behind the mani- 
festations of beauty and faith 
which line the walls of these xs- 
thetic shrines. Mr. O’Hagan traces 
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the influence of the great Christian 
tradition, embodied in the Church, 
on the artists of successive gener- 
ations in a manner understandable 
by all, but behind the simplicity of 
his treatment is profound scholar- 
ship and deep sympathy with the 
human touch laid lightly or 
grandly upon themes that are ever- 
lasting. The book concludes with 
lists of the contents of the various 
European galleries, which should 
prove very valuable both to the 
casual reader or to the tourist. 

A. MCC, S. 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in 
the Old World and in the New. 
By Roger Bigelow Merriman. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Vol. Ill. $5.50. 

In the present stage of the de- 
velopment of Spanish American 
historical research it requires more 


than ordinary courage to attempt a 
comprehensive history of Spain in 
America, for even the most careful 
scholar must be prepared to see his 
conclusions swept aside by the dis- 
covery of new documentary evi- 
dence before his book leaves the 


publisher. Vast archival resources 
have been opened to study in re- 
cent years, especially since the re- 
vival of interest that came with the 
fourth centennial of Columbus, and 
until this material has been ade- 
quately sifted and published in 
monographs, tentative rather than 
definitive conclusions must be the 
lot of the historian of Spanish 
America. 

Professor Merriman has had the 
courage to attempt a summary re- 
vision of Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico and Conquest of Peru in his 
present volume, which deals with the 
period of Charles V. While his work 
has been well done, in the main, his 
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wide reading has overlooked some 
important sources, and this omis- 
sion has led him to perpetuate old 
errors. His crude fling at the 
“fanatical Dominican,” Fray Vi- 
cente de Valverde, Pizarro’s chap- 
lain, would probably never have 
been written had he read Valverde’s 
own calm and zealous letter in be- 
half of the Indians in volume III. 
of the Coleccion de documentos 
inéditos relativos al descubrimiento 
. .. de las posesiones Espafiolas en 
America; and he would have un- 
derstood the bad name given by 
contemporary politicians to this 
martyred first Bishop of Cuzco, who 
complained bitterly to the Emperor 
of the cupidity of the Spaniards 
and of their oppression of the In- 
dians. Likewise, he would not 
have followed Prescott in accusing 
Orellana of treason in his discovery 
of the Amazon had he read the en- 
chanting chronicle of this expedi- 
tion written by its chaplain, the 
Dominican Padre Carvajal, which 
remained in manuscript until 1894, 
when it was published by José 
Toribio Medina. 

The author should not have at- 
tempted to evaluate the work of 
Las Casas without reading Moto- 
linia’s letter to Charles V.; and had 
he read the Historia Apologetica 
of Las Casas he would not have re- 
ferred to it as “one of the earliest 
and most valuable descriptions of 
the New World,” when it is largely 
a treatise on paganism copied for 
the most part from St. Augustine’s 
City of God. Mention is made of 
Torquemada’s Monarquia Indiana. 
Icazbalceta, in his introduction to 
Mendieta’s Historia Eclesidstica In- 
diana, has demonstrated in parallel 
columns the plagiarism of Men- 
dieta by Torquemada; and he 
might have noted the dependence 
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of both of these writers on Moto- 
linia’s Historia de los Indios de 
Neuva Espana, which remained in 
manuscript even longer than the 
three centuries it took Mendieta to 
find a publisher. Most important 
material on the social consequences 
of the conquest of Mexico is con- 
tained in these volumes, which are 
not mentioned by Merriman. The 
author seems unfamiliar also with 
Castellanos, a primary source for 
the history of the North Coast; 
with Garibay’s famous compilation 
of Chronicles; with the valuable 
material contained in the fifteenth 
volume of the Nueva Biblioteca de 
Autores Espanoles (Lizarraga, in 
this volume, is indispensable to the 
history of Peru and Chile under 
Charles V.); with the Descubri- 
mientos del Rio Amazonas, by 
Rodriguez, and with other works 
of great importance. 

It should not be understood from 
this criticism that Professor Mer- 
riman’s work is without value; on 
the contrary, it is a distinct ad- 
vance. It has not the value of E. 
G. Bourne’s briefer treatise, Spain 
in America, which is in a class by 
itself, and it lacks the historical 
perspective and erudition of Father 
Zahm’s South American books, in 
which history—but sound history 
—is only a background for travel. 
It simply means that the book is 
not a final authority, and that its 
slips are due, not to malice, but to 
sheer inability for one man to 
know, at the present time, all that 
there is to know about South 
American history. And we can 
pardon the author one Harvardism: 
quoting Bourne’s estimate of the 
South American colonial universi- 
ties, which states that “it is not too 
much to say that in number, range 
of studies, and standard of at- 
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tainments by their officers, they 
surpassed anything existing in 
English America until the nine- 
teenth century,” Professor Merri- 
man adds, “I should have preferred 
‘equalled’ to ‘surpassed.’” 

J. F. O'H. 


Sails on the Horizon. By Charles J. 
Quirk, S.J. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $1.00. 

Chateaubriand, discussing the 
essentials of Christian poetry, says: 
“To entertain, for the purpose of 
instructing, is the first quality re- 
quired for poetry.” And a little 
further on he adds: “The traits of 
the soul constitute the genuine 
beauties of a poem.” Father 
Quirk’s first volume certainly fits 
in with these dicta. The book is 
divided into lyrics, quatrains, and 
sonnets. He is at his best in the 
quatrain. We quote “The Lovers”: 


“*T love the earth, the sky, the 

flowers,’ cried one, 

‘And thou?’ ‘My love is with my 
dead.’ 

‘And thou?’ (they turned to me), 
‘What lovest thou?’ 

‘Him Who created love and died 
for it,’ I said.” 


Of the lyrics, “Madrigal” is a 
lovely tender thing. “The Part- 
ing of Jesus and Mary” is de- 
veloped with dramatic power and 
subtlety. Of the sonnets “Crea- 
tion” and “Fame” stand out, indi- 
cating ability in magnificence of 
phrase and the mighty lines: 


“Down from His throne God bent 
and waved His hand, 

And arrowy glows fled through 
the black abyss.” 


While Father Quirk has the true 
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poetic fire glowing in his soul he 
does not always tend it most metic- 
ulously. He has a penchant for 
threadbare adjectives, facile nouns, 
and obvious rime-endings. “Sheer 
beauty,” “everlasting love,” “sky’s 
deep blue,” etc., give evidence 
thereof. He has a predilection for 
the archaic word and expression, 
such as “doth,” “spake,” “mine 
eyes,” “wavéd,” “o’er,” which are 
not relished by modern readers. 

There are occasional examples of 
cacophony, as witness: “rose-cel- 
lars,” “I know no,” “Couched ’mid 
fair flowers deep,” “which spreads 
its gorgeous rainbow wings.” 
“Without compare” should never 
have been allowed to creep into the 
poem “In Fairyland.” 

While we would have liked to see 
more of the warm, personal note, as 
in “Madrigal,” Father Quirk here 
makes a most auspicious initiatory 
gesture. With his “seeing eye” and 
his plenitude of priestly grace and 
reverence, he has in him the ca- 
pacity for proud poetic achieve- 
ment. The hour-gong daily strikes 
with manifestations of spiritual 
beauty, and we wait. 3. G M. 


Digging For Lost African Gods. By 


Byron Khun de Prorok. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 

No person with a single spark of 
imagination or love of the past 
should fail to read this most fas- 
cinating volume. It is hard for 
most of us to realize the extraor- 
dinary state of affairs that existed 
in Northern Africa during the era 
of the Roman Empire and indeed 
somewhat earlier and later. At 
that time there were a number of 
flourishing cities, Timgad being one 
of the outstanding examples, the 
ruins of which now rise gaunt and 
solitary in the desert. There were 
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eighty-seven bishops at a council of 
African prelates, in the middle of 
the third century, which was pre- 
sided over by St. Cyprian of Car- 
thage. We often hear his name, 
and even more frequently, that of 
St. Augustine of Hippo, but how 
often do we pause to think that 
they were Berbers, men of Barbary, 
as we should call them now, and 
not Europeans in the strict sense of 
the word? Of course ethnologi- 
cally the Mediterranean is but an 
incidental lake and the real bound- 
ary of Europe is the Sahara, but 
that is not the way that we usually 
refer to it. 

To the exploration of this fas- 
cinating district Count Prorok is 
devoting his life, and in this charm- 
ing and admirably produced and 
illustrated book, he tells us what 
he has done and how his work is 
carried out; its thrills and its inci- 
dental dangers. Let us think of 
Carthage alone, proclaimed on its 
Basilica as the second see to Rome. 
That was late in its history, for that 
was when Rome, after the order, 
“Delenda est Carthago,” had been 
carried out, had rebuilt and re- 
colonized the city. When under 
Punic sway, one of the vast and 
important cities due to Phoenician 
enterprise, it must have been at 
once one of the most beautiful, 
wealthy, and abominable towns of 
the world. For it was the center 
of the worship of the horrible god- 
dess, Tanit, to whom were sacri- 
ficed myriads of children. Mr. 
Chesterton has vividly depicted the 
whole thing in The Everlasting 
Man, when he tells us that to 
imagine what took place we must 
think of a business man in top hat 
strolling to church each Sunday to 
see a live child grilled like a mut- 
ton chop. Ghastly but literally 
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true, and it is said that Hannibal 
himself when a babe was only 
saved from this fate by the substi- 
tution of a slave’s child for himself. 
In one of the pictures is seen score 
upon score of earthern pots, only 
a few out of the thousands which 
have been found, each containing 
the ashes of some hapless babe. 
Such was Carthage on one side 
while on the other it had a lavish 
civilization higher even than that 
of Rome, and such was “progress” 
in those days. Turn the pages to a 
later date and consider Carthage 
the city of the wild, unclean, pa- 
gan hordes from the North—yes, 
the true “Nordics” of those days, 
the Vandals, and what they were 
we can tell from what men have 
made of their name. They sacked 
Rome, and all its treasures were 
taken to Carthage and there de- 
posited. Among them almost cer- 
tainly was the seven-branched 
candlestick from the Temple of 
Jerusalem, once Roman loot, now 
Vandal. And there in the ruins of 
Carthage all these treasures may be 
hidden to-day waiting for dis- 
covery by the explorer’s pick. 
What a thrill will that be for him 
and for the world! 

Or again think upon the Baths of 
Gargilius, of which only the cis- 
terns have been excavated, in which 
arena Augustine, with two hun- 
dred and sixty Christian bishops 
behind him, fought the Donatist 
array of two hundred and forty, 
who, defeated in argument, were 
subsequently to call in the Vandals 
in revenge and thus inaugurate the 
hideous catalogue of martyrdoms 
of which the Martyrologium Ro- 
manum gives us comparatively only 
a small number. 

Such are but a very few of the 
interesting points in this book on 
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which we have but two criticisms to 
make. The prehistoric chronology 
is wildly extravagant—for one hun- 
dred thousand years back to the so- 
called Aurignacians is a figure that 
cannot stand. And the Latin 
names are disfigured here and there 
by bad misprints which should be 
put right in the next edition. 
B. C. A. W. 


Forty Years on the Frontier. By 
Granville Stuart. 2 vols. ($12.50). 
George Croghan and the Western 
Movement. By Albert T. Volwiler. 
($6.00). Pioneer Days in the 
Early Southwest. By Grant Fore- 
man. ($6.00). Cleveland: The 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 

In the first of these volumes the 
late Granville Stuart gives an inter- 
esting account of the life of a 
pioneer in California and Montana. 
The story is told in the unassum- 


ing manner of the backwoods man. 
We read of the hardihood of men 
and the courage of women in those 
days, and are fired with admira- 
tion for those who blazed the trail 


before us. The question of the In- 
dian Affairs and the stand of the 
United States Government in rela- 
tion to the original lords of this 
land is intelligently dealt with and 
deserves attention. The matter of 
education is also well discussed, 
and fine efforts on the part of the 
early settlers are revealed; while as 
pioneer missionaries the Jesuit 
Fathers are given the credit they 
deserve. 

Albert T. Volwiler gives us a de- 
tailed account of the official life of 
a man who played no small part 
during pre-revolutionary days, 
when transplanted Europeans dis- 
puted their foothold on this conti- 
nent with the original owners, and 
the English crown tried to hold its 
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own against Spain and France and 
the native of the soil. We are told 
that George Croghan hailed from 
Dublin and arrived in this country 
during 1741. Why the author 
designates him as an “Englishman” 
is not explained. He proved to be 
a man of genius and personality, 
who made himself felt among white 
and red men alike. The only 
“stain” upon his character appears 
to have been that he was suspected 
of being a Catholic, which he was 
not. He belonged to the Church of 
England. He became a leader in 
the movement, which finally se- 
cured for the English settlers the 
peaceful possession of large por- 
tions of the Ohio Valley and the 
fertile plains of Illinois and set the 
pace for further westward migra- 
tion. He was in turn an Indian 
trader, Indian agent, a promoter 
of the colonization of interior lo- 
cations, and prominent as a land 
speculator. The book is full of in- 
formation, hitherto but little 
known, and in it we meet the names 
of most of the emancipators of that 
period. 

Pioneer Days in the Early South- 
west will appeal to all who are in- 
terested in border life from the 
early days of our country, until the 
Mexican War, so to speak, intro- 
duced a new era in the history of 
our southern frontiers. The author 
covers with a facile pen the greater 
part of what is now known as the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and Kansas, giving pictures 
of the strenuous life of the ex- 
plorers, trappers, traders, and the 
military, sent out for the protection 
of daring pioneer settlers. We are 
introduced to many of the original 
lords of this land—the warlike 
Osage, the Comanche, the Kiowas, 
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and others. We learn of treaties 
made and treaties broken, of In- 
dian resistance to foreign usurpa- 
tion, of the white man’s courage 
and endurance under hazardous 
conditions of raids and massacres 
and other evil deeds. Again, we 
meet many men of renown. Wash- 
ington Irving visits the frontier to 
gain experience. Sam Houston is 
accused of scheming to make him- 
self emperor of Texas. Jefferson 
Davis figures as a young lieutenant 
in a border regiment of Dragoons, 
and the Choteau family, now nearly 
forgotten, plays a leading part in 
the taming of the Red Man. The 
romantic story of Cynthia Anne 
Parker is related, and other similar 
stories add interest to the book. 
Cc. M. W. 


St. Andrew Daily Missal. With 
Vespers for Sundays and Feasts. 


By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


St. Paul: The E. M. Lohmann 

Co. $3.75-$7.50. 

To glance at this Missal at any 
page is to be instantly captivated. 
The layman, used to the ordinary 
prayer book, finds his eyes opened 
to a luminous view of the Holy 
Sacrifice, and is amazed by the 
depth and the wisdom hidden un- 
der these official prayers of the 
Church. 

Let us turn to Whitsunday. A 
striking picture in black and white 
first stirs the imagination to a sense 
of the mysteriousness of the feast. 
Then at once follows the briefest 
possible explanation of the day's 
Mass. We are shown how each 
part, Collect, Epistle, Gospel, like 
a piece in a mosaic, goes to make 
up one brilliant portrayal of the 
“Red Easter.” For the comfort of 
the layman, these notes are con- 
veniently placed, right with the 
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Proper, so that we are spared the 
distraction of fumbling around in 
the front of the book for explana- 
tions which cannot possibly be 
found in a hurry. 

Besides these brief helps to an in- 
telligent following of the Mass, we 
are given a lesson on the doctrine, 
history, and liturgy of Whitsun- 
tide. Similar scholarly studies are 
inserted at the beginning of each of 
the eight liturgical seasons, and if 
followed faithfully through one 
annual cycle, should furnish us 
with a good education in Church 
history, devotion, and liturgy. 

Every day in the year is thor- 
oughly treated, and all Masses, in- 
cluding Votive and Requiem, are 
given with complete English and 
Latin texts. 

There are actually 200 of the pic- 
tures and symbols, each full of 
ideas for meditation. Diagrams, 
outlines of the ecclesiastical sea- 
sons, maps of Christ’s journeys, 
and of St. Paul’s, appear through- 
out the book, just where they are 
needed, and all are executed with 
characteristic Benedictine crafts- 
manship. From cover to cover, 
each page of the India paper, with 
its clear type, is a masterpiece of 
devotion and learning. K. BY. 


Adventures in Understanding. By 


David Grayson. Illustrated by 
Thomas Fogarty. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.50. 

Human beings have a marvelous 
capacity for becoming bored, and 
this fact is another proof of the 
marvel a human being is. For if he 
has a tremendous inclination to- 
ward boredom he has an equally 
amazing hunger for joy and glad- 
ness of heart. There is a lyric qual- 
ity in men’s souls which makes 
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men wish to sing, although they 
may not know the tune, or even be 
aware of the desire. It is to de- 
velop this singing talent, this urge 
toward joy, to help men and women 
achieve the perennial quest of hap- 
piness that poets and philosophers 
bend their labors. This, no doubt, 
is why David Grayson wrote Ad- 
ventures in Understanding. He has 
won much success. He sees the 
muddling mediocrity, the selfish- 
ness, the artificial walls that men 
have built around their hearts, fi- 
nance for its own sake, the irk- 
someness and fatigue of the tread- 
mill of routine, and at the end of 
the trail—what? Too often not the 
rainbow of happiness, but cloudy 
skies and the threat of gloom; “all 
the world just plain-damned- 
deadly-dull,” as the author puts it 
upon the lips of the successful, un- 
happy man. 

What is the way out? The rem- 
edy is simple, as most fine things 
are, so simple that many persons 
miss it. It consists in understand- 
ing things and human beings. It 
consists in loving people instead of 
hating them. It has its roots in 
making life a great adventure, in 
finding romance in an organ grind- 
er’s melody or a symphony orches- 
tra, in an ocean greyhound or a 
ferryboat, in a florist’s shop or open 
fields of violets, in Bagdad or in 
Bohemia. 

Mr. Grayson’s book is essentially 
a book to be taken seriously, not as 
just another volume of pleasant es- 
says and popular psychology, as it 
also is. If the critical reader some- 
times detects a tendency toward an 
easy sentimentality or an attitude 
of discovery toward well-known 
facts, he should remember that for 
a very large number of people senti- 
mentality is plain sincerity, and 
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that the well-known and obvious 
are often neglected to our peril. 
Platitudes, after all, are truths. 
And it certainly is a truth that per- 
sonal application of the platitudes 
in Adventures in Understanding 
will result in less hate, less autoc- 
racy, less cringing, less fear, less 
soul-conflict, less dullness in daily 
existence; and it will bring into 
many lives a larger intelligence, a 
finer spirit of romance, a keener 
zest for living, a larger share of love 
and laughter. And all this is de- 
voutly to be wished. J.F. W. 


The Pageant of America. Edited 
by Ralph Henry Gabriel. Vols. I. 
and III. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50 each. Sold 
only in set at $67.50. 

In the attempt to popularize 
American history, which has had a 
long succession of ups and downs 
from the time of John Fiske to the 
outliners, the Yale University Press 
comes to the front with an appeal- 
ing subject. This is the publica- 
tion of a pictorial history in which 
the standards of research and 
scholarship are not lowered be- 
cause the illustrations are supposed 
to be attractive enough in them- 
selves to entice the attention. 
There are to be fifteen volumes, of 
which the two now issued are the 
first to appear. The history is sold 
only as a set, although the volumes 
may be purchased as issued. 

The field to be covered is no less 
fhan the whole range of the back- 
ground of American life, including, 
besides the stock material of all 
histories, full treatment of such 
subjects as agriculture, commerce, 
industry, education, the fine arts 
and even the drama and sports. 
Professor Gabriel, of Yale, the edi- 
tor, is assisted by a group of dis- 
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tinguished writers and educators 
in the working out of this novel 
task. There are to be 60,000 words 
of text and 650 pictures in each 
volume. 

The two volumes at hand are en- 
titled Adventures in the Wilder- 
ness and Toilers of Land and Sea. 
Their topics are the Indians and 
the early explorers and settlers in 
Volume I. and agriculture and fish- 
ing in Volume III. 

The text is simplified, to accord 
with the design of a popular work, 
but the viewpoint is that of the 
latest historical investigation and 
there is no lack of thoroughness or 
balance in the presentation. Thus 
in the story of the Puritans they re- 
ceive full credit for their sturdy 
traits, but there is no rhapsodizing 
over would-be theocrats as_ the 
chosen messengers of popular lib- 
erty. 

Even more quality, perhaps, is 
shown in the illustrations, which, 
in most cases, are reproductions of 
authentic portraits or historical 
paintings and of original docu- 
ments and maps. One may look 
from cover to cover without dis- 
covering an instance of the trashi- 
ness which has become associated 
in the public mind with many ven- 
tures outside the domain of con- 
ventional history. The series is is- 
sued in commemoration of the ses- 
quicentennial of American Inde- 
pendence. A. S. W. 


The Life of William Cobbett. By 


G. D. H. Cole. New York: Har- 

court, Brace & Co. $4.50. 
William Cobbett. By G. K. Chester- 

ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $2.00. 

William Cobbett is triply memo- 
rable; as a master of simple Eng- 
lish, as a publicist and—as him- 
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self. So adamant was his char- 
acter, indeed, so robust his intel- 
lect, that these qualities fairly 
hoisted him up through the thatch 
of the peasant cot in Surrey where 
he saw light in 1762, and pre- 
cipitated him into the highest po- 
litical circles. Out of the two 
pence which was the daily allow- 
ance for a British foot soldier, Cob- 
bett, as a youth, purchased an Eng- 
lish Grammar and learned it by 
heart. Syntax was thus the foun- 
dation of his career. 

The nineteenth century dawned 
on an England harrowed by 
agrarian and industrial ferment, 
bled by governmental graft; when 
sinecures enriched the rich and a 
working man laboring for seven 
days a week could not earn enough 
to support his family without re- 
course to the Poor Rates. It was 
a time when Parliament after 
lengthy debate decided that a ten 
hour day was too short for little 
children in factory work. Cobbett 
fought these conditions and the 
system of Rotten Boroughs without 
pause; his best weapon being his 
weekly paper, the Political Regis- 
ler, whose tuppenny edition was the 
forerunner of our modern press. In 
1832 he saw the Reform Bill passed. 

Before the pre-Raphaelites redis- 
covered the beauty of the past, Cob- 
bett, struck by the size of England’s 
rural churches as compared to the 
present population, began to study 
medieval social conditions. To his 
surprise, he found that there may 
have been a time when Merry Eng- 
land was not so sadly a misnomer. 
Thought and action were strangely 
synchronous with Cobbett. With- 
out hesitation, he at once set to 
work on a History of the Protestant 
Reformation that made the Cath- 
olic Emancipation Act possible. 
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Though Cobbett’s literary output 
must almost be measured by the 
yard, he personally educated his 
large family. His Rural Rides are 
now conceded to have a permanent 
place in our literature. Mr. Cole’s 
biography is a scholarly and inter- 
esting volume with one very fine 
chapter by the great historian, 
Green. Mr. Chesterton’s résumé is 
not so brilliant as enthusiastic. 
E. VR. W. 


A Miscellany of Novels.—The con- 
flict between love and maternal 
duty forms the theme of innumer- 
able novels, but it is seldom that 
that conflict is put in so romantic 
a setting as in Father Whalen’s new 
novel, The Golden Squaw (Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance & Co. $1.75). It is 
the story of Mary Jemison, the little 
Irish girl stolen by the Indians, 
from the day of her capture on the 
eve of her marriage throughout her 
lifelong sojourn with the savages, 
to the day of her death. It is an in- 
tensely romantic and moving tale, 
with commingled elements of poetic 
beauty, stark tragedy, high drama, 
and appealing pathos. The dramat- 
ic climax is the refusal of Mary to 
return to her lover and to civiliza- 
tion because of her love for her 
half-breed boy. The soul of Mary 
is the whole book. She dominates 
every page, inspires every situation, 
always a thing of courage, and 
beauty, and nobility of soul. She 
slips her Christian faith for a time, 
but her instinctive chastity remains 
unflawed, and she dies with the 
words of the “Our Father” on her 
lips. 

Golden Sally, by “M. E. Francis” 
and Agnes Blundell (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.00), is a simple 
story of a generous-hearted girl, 
who gladly gives up the luxury of 
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an idle life with a wealthy aunt in 
England, to labor on her father’s 
poor ranch in the wilds of Manitoba. 
He has married again, and his 
shrew of a wife does her utmost to 
drive the true faith out of his heart, 
and bring up her two stepchildren 
in ignorance of Catholicism. Sally, 
with the heart of gold, soon solves 
every problem of this desolate, irre- 
ligious household, be it moral, re- 
ligious, or financial. Unselfish, 
devout, indefatigable, she helps her 
shy brother on the path to matri- 
mony, and for herself wins the 
most charming man of the Canadi- 
an West. 

In The Hill People (Herder. $1.75), 
Chronicles of an Insular Commun- 
ity, somewhere in Ohio, Miss Mor- 
iarty keeps her readers on the alert 
every moment. The Logans, the 
Garrigans, the Fogartys, the Neilans 
—are a simple, Irish folk, kind to 
a fault, touchy in the extreme, fond 
of old ways and customs, loyal to 
the Faith, and jealous of the out- 
sider. With a deft and artistic 
touch Miss Moriarty plays on every 
possible chord of pathos and humor, 
making us love her creations one 
and all. We are sorry when 
changes come to “The Hill,” and 
the Belt Line becomes a reality. The 
new improvements will never com- 
pensate for the loss of the simple, 
easy, intimate old ways. 

Hills of Rest, by John M. Cooney 
(St. Meinrad, Indiana: The Abbey 
Press. $1.50), is a simple little tale 
of how Danny Lacey became in- 
volved in the troubles of “Miss 
Willie Pat”; apparently failed her; 
and finally brought victory -out of 
defeat. There is much excitement, 
one or two good fights—and a love 
interest. Professor Cooney knows 
his south—and his characters are 
real—and the dialect true to life. 
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John Trotwood Moore is a native 
of Alabama, an ardent Southerner, 
and a close student of the history of 
the South. In Hearts of Hickory 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00) he has told a vivid story of 
the War of 1812, and has drawn a 
wonderful pen picture of Andrew 
Jackson, his friends, followers, and 
Indian allies. At times it reads 
more like a history than a novel— 
but to offset that we have the ro- 
mance of Tripping Toe and Phi- 
lippe—the Little Duke. 

Like Hutchinson’s One Increasing 
Purpose, which depicts a searching 
for a solution of the problems of 
life as brought about and accen- 
tuated by the unrest that followed 
the World War, The Unchanging 
Quest, by Sir Philip Gibbs (New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00), 
portrays the quest for peace and 
the establishment of brotherly love 
between nations and individuals. 
In spite of the fact that it is de- 
pressing in the extreme, it proves 
a strong and interesting novel. 

Frankly the story of Odtaa (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50), 
by John Masefield, is disappointing. 
The adventures of his hero, in the 
wilds of South America, are fantas- 
tic and impossible. To compensate, 
however, for this lack of interest in 
the story, Mr. Masefield’s descrip- 
tion of that tropical country, and 
more especially of the storms, is 
very wonderful, and at the end he 
treats the reader to some of his de- 
lightful verse. 


Shorter Notices—The way Back 
to Morality (New York: Benziger 


Bros. $2.00) is straight and clear 
enough, but it has many crossroads. 
At least Father Slater halts fre- 
quently and turns into paths where 
bewildered souls are found misled 
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by the errors of the day. Socialism, 
Sovietism, agnosticism, evolution, 
nationalism, birth control, and 
divorce are considered and ex- 
plained in a brief, popular manner 
with emphasis upon their unethical 
character as shown by reason and 
faith, Why the learned author 
should stop and examine such ques- 
tions as the secrecy of confession, 
the abuse of the Eucharist, the sale 
of indulgences, and the privileges 
of the clergy is not so apparent. 
Since these things are discussed by 
the author from the viewpoint of 
the canonist, possibly they are writ- 
ten for the theologian rather than 
the layman. At any rate their 
omission would have given more 
space for the explanation of matters 
of the natural law.—In The Diffi- 
cult Commandment (New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. 60 cents) Father 
Martindale treats a subject gen- 
erally avoided by the good, and left 
for discussion to the unclean or in- 
sane on the sex question. While 
“sex-hygiene,” as a topic for school 
children, for instance, is doubtless 
urged by many of bad judgment 
but good faith, there is no doubt 
either that much of the insistence 
comes from the morbidity of those 
who are only too eager to talk about 
it, under the pretext of education. 
Since it must be talked about some- 
times, however, Father Martindale 
has done a service in treating it 
sanely and religiously. He neither 
minimizes nor exaggerates the dif- 
ficulty of purity. He treats thoughts, 
words, deeds in their psychological 
causative order, with the sound 
wisdom of an experienced director 
of souls. It is high praise of the 
book to say that Catholic children 
may read it without being shocked, 
and other children without having 
prurient instincts either roused or 
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gratified. All can learn something 
from it. 

Everybody who is anxious to 
know just what it is necessary to do 
in order to gain the Jubilee this 
year will find what they want in a 
pamphlet entitled, Notes on the 
Jubilee of 1926, compiled for the 
use of the laity, by the Right Rev. 
Louis J. Nau. The information is 
very succinctly and clearly put in 
the form of question and answer, 
and is preceded by an historical 
sketch on the “Jubilee Indulgence,” 
by the Rev. George Rehring. A 
similar booklet containing in addi- 
tion “Notes on Canons 899 and 900, 
Codicis Juris,” has been compiled 
for the clergy, also by Father Nau. 
(New York: Frederick Pustet Co., 
Inc. 10 cents each.) 

There should be from many 
quarters a blazing of trumpets 
over the appearance of the first 
number of The Catholic Art Review, 
a new magazine which in its initial 
copy has justified its existence, 
given hostages for the future, and 
established its claim to be sup- 
ported on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The contents of the first number, 
November-December, 1925, include 
an admirable article on El Greco, 
by Cathal Enri, Vision in Catholic 
Art, by Armel O’Connor, and La 
Renaissance Pascalienne, by Prof. 
Fortunat Strowski. The magazine 
contains a number of loose-leaf re- 
productions of famous works of 
art, among them being the magnifi- 
cent “Toledo” of El Greco in the 
Havemeyer Collection, and the “In- 
terment of the Count d’Orgaz” in 
the Church of San Tome, Toledo. 
(London: 13 Maple Street, W. I. 
Subscription, $3.00.) 


Foreign Publications.—In the 
fourth and fifth volumes of the His- 
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toire de la Compagnie de Jésus en 
France (Paris: Bureaux des 
Etudes. 50/fr. each) the Abbé Fou- 
queray, S.J., describes in detail the 
religious life of the Jesuits of the 
seventeenth century, their literary 
and scientific labors, their home 
missions, and foreign missions in 
Canada and the East, their colleges, 
their quarrels with the Universities, 
the French Bishops, the Jansenists, 
the Parliament, and the autocratic 
Richelieu. It is a fine record. The 
work is well documented, and a 
very complete bibliography accom- 
panies each volume. 

Storia Ecclesiastica Contempo- 
ranea, by Orazio M. Premoli (Tu- 
rin: Marietti. 25 lire). In his preface 
the author trembles at the magni- 
tude of the task before him, and 
well he might. In one brief volume 
he attempts to sketch the history of 
the Church for the past twenty-five 


years in every country of the world. 
He gives us a superficial account of 


the foreign missions, and four 
rather uninteresting biographies of 
the last four Popes. Like most 
foreigners he calumniates the Paul- 
ist Fathers by asserting that they 
preferred their individual inspira- 
tion to the external magisterium of 
a divine teaching Church, and by 
declaring, without the slightest at- 
tempt at proof, that they minimized 
Catholic doctrine the better to con- 
vert the non-Catholics of the United 
States. He finally asserts that they 
changed their methods on receipt 
of the Encyclical, Testem divine 
providentiz, which is, of course, ab- 
solutely contrary to fact. 

Manuel Illustré de la Littérature 
Catholique en France de 1870 4 nos 
Jours (Paris: Editions Spes. 15 fr.). 
Wedged in between a rambling but 
meaty Introduction by the Abbé 
Henri Bremond and a _ succinct 
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statement by the distinguished re- 
ligious historian Georges Goyau of 
the part which the Catholic idea 
plays at present in French litera- 
ture, we have in a series of appre- 
ciations of Catholic contributions to 
the different literary genres, the 
short story, the novel, poetry, the 
theater, history, philosophy, science, 
due to eminent specialists in each 
of these lines, an admirable history 
of literature covering some thirteen 
hundred names. It is curious that 
so useful a piece of work has never 
been done before. It is an in- 
valuable reference book. 

Une Fille de Saint Francois, by 
Marie Gasquet (Paris: Ernest Flam- 
marion. 9 fr.). We learn from an 
appreciative preface by Claude 
Farrére, that the heroine of this 
touching and fragrant little story 
actually lived, that she was in fact 
a relative by marriage of the author. 
Daughter of a prosperous country- 
man near Aix, little Nais realized 
her religious vocation from very 
early childhood, and was a positive 
spiritual influence over the country- 
side for many years before she 
entered the convent from which 
only the forcible disruption of the 
congregations separated her. Marie 
Gasquet’s first book is one of the 
most appealing and charming of 
recent novels. 

La Religion dans l’Allemagne 
d’aujourd’hui, by Raoul Patry 
(Paris: Payot. 20fr.). M. Raoul 
Patry has spent two years study- 
ing the present problems of the 
German churches, and has put his 
findings into one of the clearest 
and most remarkable volumes of 
the sort we have ever read. 
The bewilderment and disorder of 
the Evangelical Church, cut loose, 
by the downfall of the monarchies, 
from the governmental support 
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which it had always known; the _ scholarship record was so admirable 
new strength and initiative of the that he was first assigned to a lec- 
liberated Catholic organization; the tureship at the Sorbonne, but his 
painful and difficult Jewish prob- was too active a nature to be con- 
lem; the feverishly active Youth tent with so quiet and limited a 
Movement, full of both promise and field. He became a missionary priest 
peril; all the different phases of a_ in the Near East, and in 1867 was 
nation-wide ferment are accurately consecrated Bishop of Algiers. 
and vividly set forth by this con- Gifted with great executive ability 
scientious and impartial scholar. as well as with energy and devotion, 
The book deserves translation into it is not too much to say that he 
English. did more to build up that French 

Georges Goyau ranks Le Cardinal colony, materially as well as spirit- 
Lavigerie (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et ually, than any other leader, re- 
Cie. 9 fr.) as “the greatest man of _ligious or political. M. Goyau has 
action the Church produced in the told the great apostle’s story 
nineteenth century.” Born in 1825 with his usual straightforward 
he began his training for the priest- earnestness and scholarly compe- 
hood at the age of thirteen. His_ tence. 
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